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SOME REMARKABLE PASSAGES 



IN THE LIFE OF 



AN EDINBURGH BAILLIE, 



WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 



An Edinburgh Baillie, a notable person, often men- 
tioned in Scottish history as the staunch friend of 
Reform and the constant friend and abettor of Ar- 
gyle, was of northern descent, and the original name 
of his family is said to have been Sydeserf. The 
first who wrote his name Sydeserf was one always 
styled Clerk Michael, who was secretary, chamber- 
lain, and steward to the Earl Marischal. His second 
son, Andrew, was made proctirator of the Marischal 
47oIlege, where, it is presumed, he remained during 
his life, as it appears that our hero, Archibald, with 
eight other brothers and sisters, were born in that 
place. On the death of this Andrew, the family ap- 
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pears to have been all scattered abroad ; and about 
Aat period Archibald was translated to Edinburgh, 
as under secretary to the governor of the castle. He 
was a learned youth as times then went, and so were 
his brethren, for one of them was afterwards made a 
bishop, and one of them a professor, not to mention 
the subject of this memoir, who arrived at the highest 
distinction of them all. Two or more of those bro- 
thers left written memoirs of their own times, as was 
thd fashion of the age with all who could indite a 
page a day, witness the number of voluminous tomes 
that lie piled in every college of the continent as well 
as in some of the public libraries of Britain. Archi- 
bald's memoir, of which I have with much difficulty 
fot possession, is insufferably tedious and egotistical; 
ut I have abridged it more than one half, retaining 
only the things that appeared to me the most curi- 
ous ; for all relating to borough politics appeared to 
me so low and so despicable, that I cancelled them 
utterly, although they might have been amusing to 
some. 

But the great and sanguine events in which the 
Baillie was so long engaged, — ^in which he took so 
deep an interest, and acted such a distinguished part, 
are well worth the keeping in record. Some of his 

Eersonal adventures, certainly, bear tints of romance, 
ut every part of his narrative relating to public events 
may implicitly be relied on. I have compared them 
with all the general as well as local histories of that 
period, and with sundry family registers relating to 
marriages, &c., which one would often think were 
merely brought in for effect, yet which I have uniformly 
found correot ; and his narrative throws a light on many 
events of that stirring age, hitherto but imperfectly 
known. These, with the simplicity of the narration, 
will recommend the memoir to every candid and judi* 
cious reader. I pass over the two long chapters relat- 
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ingto his family and education, and begin transcribing 
wEere he commences his difficult career of public life. 



The difficulties which I had to encounter on coming 
into Edinburgh Castle, were such as I could not have 
believed would have fallen to the lot of man : all which 
were occasioned by the absurdity of the deputy go- 
vernor. Colonel Haggard. He was a tyrant of the- 
first magnitude, and went about treating the various 
subordinate officers, as if they had been oxen or beasts 
of burthen. He was never sober, either night or day, 
and as for me, my heart quaked, and my loins trembled, 
whenever I came into his presence. I had what was 
called a writing chamber assigned to me. — But such 
a chamber ! It was a mere cell, a vile dungeon, in 
which I could not discern darkness from light — I was 
enclosed in a medium between them. 

When I came first there. Haggard, who had great 
need of me, promised me this good thing and the other 
good thing, so that my heart was lifted up, — ^but, alas I 
soon was it sunk down again in gall and bitterness, for 
every thing was in utter confusion. In that dark 
abode I had the whole accounts of the expenditure of 
the fortress to keep, and the commissariat department 
to conduct There were the State prisoners sending 
proudly for their allowances, — the soldiers cursing 
for their pay, and clerks every hour with long accounts 
of which they demanded payment. I had nothing to 
pay them with, and in the mean time our caterers in 
the city took the coercive measures with us of stopping 
all our supplies until their arrears were paid up. Hag- 
gard did no more than just order such and such things 
to be done, without considering in the least how they 
were to be done. Then every one came running on 
me, while I hud for the most part little or northing to 
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give them, and all that I could do was to give them 
orders on this or the other fund, which orders never 
were executed, and of course matters grew worse and 
worse every day. 

As for Colonel Haggard, he was a beast, a perfect 
bull of Bashan ; — he came daily open mouth upon me, 
roaring and swearing like a maniac. It was in vain 
to reason with him, that made him only worse, and 
had he held with cursing and damning me, although 
I abhorred that custom, it would not have been so 
bad. But he thought nothing of striking with what- 
ever came to his hand, and that with such Ireedom, 
that it was evident he cared nothing at all for the lives 
of his fellow creatures. 

One day he came upon me fuming and raging as 
usual, and without either rhyme or reason enquired 
"why I did not pay this debt?" and " why I did not 
pay the other debt ?" and " was he to be dunned and 
plagued eternally by the carelessness and indifference 
of a beggarly clert — a dirty pen-scraper, a college 
weazel, a northern rat," and called me many other 
beastly names besides. 

" Sir," says I, ** if your honour will suffer the whole 
of the funds to come through my hands, I will be ac- 
countable for every fraction of them. But as you 
draw the largest share yourself, and spend that as you 
think fit, how am I to carry on my department ? Let 
them all be paid to you if you choose, and make the 
payments through me, of which I shall keep a strict 
account ; unless they come all through my hands I will 
neither receive nor remit any more." 

He paid no attention, but went on as if he had not 
even heard the remonstrance. " If the onward detail 
of the business of the castle is to be interrupted in this 
manner by your obstinacy and awkwardness, — by the 
absurdity of such a contemptible urchin, — then, it is 
evident, that all subordination and prerogative is at an 
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eDd, and there must be a regular turn out But before 
this shall happen, you may depend on it, Mr. Puppy, 
that you shall suffer first We are not all to lose our 
places for you." 

<< I have paid all that I have, your honour, I have 
not even retained a merk for my own outlay ; therefore, 
I will trouble your goodness for my own arrears, else 
I give the business up forthwith." 

"You? You give the business up? You, the 
bound servant and slave of the State, as much as the 
meanest soldier under my command? Such another 
word out of your mouth, and I'll have you whipped. 
Hint but to go and leave your post, and Til have you 
hung at the castle gate. You go and desert your post ? 
— Let me see you attempt it. I would, indeed, like to ^ 
see you run off like a Norland tike ! Pah. You gim- ^ 
crack ! — You cat ! Pay up the arrears of the garri- 
son instantlv, I say. — Are the State prisoners, the first 
men of the land, to lack their poor allowance, that you 
may lay up the king's money by you, and make a ^ 
fortune ? Are the military to starve, that Ji scratch-^ 
penny may thrive ? Is this business to go to sixes and 
sevens for your pleasure? I will have you tried for 
your life, you dog, before a military tribunal." 

There was no reasoning with such a beast, therefore 
I was obliged to hold my peace : I cared for no trial, 
for my books were open to any who chose to examine 
them, and I could account for every bodle that had 
been paid to me ; and as for the superior of whom I 
was the substitute, he never showed face at all, nor 
was he even in Scotland. He merely enjoyed the 
post as a sinecure, while the toil and responsibility fell 
on me. From that time forth, I had a disgust at our 
king James, and his government, and considered him 
no better than an old wife, and from that time to this 
on which I write down the memorial of these things,. 
I have never been reconciled to him or one of hisrace. 

b2 
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But to return to my business at the castle : I was 
very miserable, my state was deplorable, for I bad not 
one of the comforts of life, and so jealous was the go- 
vernor, that for the most part neither ingress nor 
egress was allowed. My bed was a mat in the corner 
of my chamber, and my bed-clothes consisted of a sin- 
gle covering not thicker than a wormweb. If I had 
worn it as a veil, I could have seen all about me. It 
may be considered how grievous this was to me, who 
had all my life been used to a good rush or heather 
bed in my father's house, and a coverlet worked as 
thick as a divot. How I did long to be at home again ! 
— Ay, many a salt tear did I shed when none out of 
Heaven saw but myself, and many an ardent prayer 
did I put up for the kind friends I left behind me. At 
the same time, I resolved every day and every night 
to have some revenge on my brutal tyrant. I cherished 
the feeling with delight, and was willing to undergo 
any hardship, so that I might see my desire fulfilled 
on mine enemy. An opportunity at length offered, 
which proved a hard trial for me. 

Among many illustrious prisoners, we had no less 
a man than the Marquess of Huntley ; and as the 
Lord Chancellor was his great friend, his confine- 
ment was not severe. By the reforming party it was 
meant to be rigid ; but by the Catholic and an4 high- 
church party, quite the reverse. With them it was 
merely a work of necessity, and they had resolved 
to bring the Marquess off with flying colours, but a 
little time was necessary to ripen their schemes. He 
was a great and powerful nobleman, and had strug- 
gled against the reformers all his life, plaguing them 
not a little, but ran many risks of his life, notwith- 
standing. And had our king, with all his logic, not 
been, as I said, merely an old wife in resolution, he 
never would have sulFered that obstreperous noble- 
man to live so long as he did ; for he thought nothing 
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of defying the king and all his power ; and once, in 
the highlands, came against the king's forces and cut 
them all to pieces. He also opposed the good work 
of reformation so long and so bitterly, that the Gene- 
ral Assembly were obliged to excommunicate him. 

My forefathers being men of piety, I was bred in 
the strictest principles of the Reformation; conse- 
quently the Marquess of Huntly was one whom I had 
always regarded with terror and abhorrence; so that 
when I found him, as it were, under my jurisdiction, 
I was anything but grieved, and I thought to myself, 
that with God's help, we might keep him from doing 
more ill for a time. 

But lo and behold, a commission of the lords was 
summoned to meet at Edinburgh, headed by young 
Argyll and Hamilton, and it being obvious that the 
interest of the reformers was to carry every thing 
before it, the malignant party grew terribly alarmed 
for the life of the old Marquess, their most powerful 
support, and determined on making a bold eftbrt for 
his delivery. Accordingly, a deputation of noblemen 
came to our worthy deputy one evening, with a writ- 
ten order from the Lord Chancellor for Huntly's 
liberation. Haggard would not obey the order, but 
cursed, and swore that it was a forgery, and put all 
the gentlemen in ward together, to stand a trial be- 
fore the lords commissioners. 

The Marquess's family had been allowed to visit 
him, for they lived in the Canongate, and were con- 
stantly coming and going; and that night Lady Huntly 
comes to me, and pretends great friendship for me, 
names me familiarly by name, and says that she has 
great respect for all the Sydeserfs. Then she says, 
" That deputy governor of yours is a great bear." 

" We must take him for the present as he is, ma- 
dam, for lack of a better," says I. 

That is very wisely and cautiously spoken of you, 
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young gentleman," said the Marchioness. But it is 
for lack of a better. How would you like to be De- 
puty Governor yourself, and to have the sole com- 
mand here 1 I have the power to hang your scurvy 
master over a post before to-morrow night" 

" That would be a very summary way of proceed- 
ing certainly, madam," said I. 

" I can do it, and perhaps tvill do it," added she ; 
'^ but in the mean time I must have a little assistance 
froip you." 

Aha ! thinks I to myself, this is some popish plot 
Now Bauldy Sydeserf, since ladies will have your 
name, take care of yourself; for well do you know 
that this old dame is a confirmed papist, and wide 
and wasteful has the scope of her malignancy been! 
Bauldy Sydeserf, take care of yourself. 

** You do not answer me," continued she. " If you 
will grant me a small favour, I promise to you to have 
your tyrannical master made away with, and to bet- 
ter your fortune one way or another." 

" You are not going to murder him, I hope, please 
your Highness ?" said I. 

" Made away with from his post, I mean only," 
said she, '• in order that one better and younger, and 
more genteel than he, may be endowed with it." 

" Oh ! is that all, madam ?" said I. 

" Why ?" said she, " would you wish to have him 
assassinated ? I have a hundred resolute men in my 
husband's interest within the castle that will do it for 
one word." 

Being horrified for papists, I thought she was come 
merely to entrap me, and get my head cut off like- 
wise ; and though I confess I should not have been 
very sorrry to have seen the Catholics wreak their 
fury on my brutal tyrant, I thought it most safe to 
fight shy. ** Pray in what can I serve you, madam T" 
feaid L ** If it is by betraying any trust committed to 
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me, or bringing any person into danger but myself, 
do not ask it, for, young as 1 am, nothing shall induce 
me to comply.'* 

"What a nobte and heroic mind in one so very 
young ! You were bom to be a great man, Mr. Se- 
cretary !" said the cunning dame; " I see it, and can- 
not be mistaken. Pray tell me this, brave young gen- 
tleman — Is my lord's correspondence with Spain, and 
with the Catholic lords in 1606, in your custody?" 

" They are both in my custody at present, madam," 
said I ; " but I have no power to show you those let- 
ters, it being solely by chance that the keys happen 
to be in my possession. I got them to search for a 
certain warrant, and they have not been again de- 
manded." 

" I want to have those papers up altogether, that 
they may be destroyed," said she ; " that is my great 
secret If you will put them into my hands to-night, 
you have only to name the conditions." 

" I nut them into your hands, madam !" said I ; 
" Good Lord! I would not abstract those documents 
for all the wealth of the realm." 

" Pray of what value are they ?" returned she. 
" Of none in the world to any one, save that they 
may bring ruin on my lord and his family, at his ap- 
proaching trial. Your wretched governor will never 
miss them ; and if he should, the blame of losing them 
will fall on him." 

This last remark staggered me not a little, because 
it was perfectly true ; but I held my integrity, and 
begged her not to mention the subject again, for no 
bribe should induce me to comply : she then tossed 
her head, and looked offended, and added, that she 
was sorry I was so blind to my own interest, though 
I.was so to the very existence of the greatest famfly 
of my own country; and then, with an audible sign, 
she left me, muttering a threat as she went out. I 
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was so much affected by it, that I have never forgot 
her words or manner to this hour. 

" Oh— oh — oh ! and is it thusT" said she, drawing 
up her silken train : " Oh— oh— oh ! and is it thus i 
Well, young man, you shall be the first that shall rue 
it ; and with that she shut the door fiercely behind her. 

" Lord preserve me from these papists !" said I, 
most fervently. " What will become of me now 1 I 
would rather come under the power of the devil than 
under their power any time, when they have their 
own purposes to serve." I however repented me of 
this rash saying, and pf ayed for forgiveness that same 
night This conversation with the Marchioness made 
so deep an impression on my mind, that I durst* not 
lie down on my wretched bed, but bolted my door 
firmly, and sat up, thrilled with anxietv at having run 
my head into a noose, hy offending the most potent 
family in the land, and one, for aU its enemies, that 
had the greatest power. Had they been true Pro^ 
testants and reformers, I would have risked my neck 
to have saved them ; as it was, I had done my duty, 
and no more. 

While 1 was sitting in this dilemma, reasoning with 
myself, behold a gentle tap — tap— came on the door. 
My heart leaped to my shoulder bone, and stuck so 
fast that I could not speak. Another attack of the 
papists, thought I, and that after the dead hour of 
midnight too ! I am a gone man ! Tap — tap— tap ! 
" Come in," said I, that is, my lips said it, but my 
voice absolutely refused its oflace ; for instead of the 
sound coming out, it went inwards. I tried it again, 
like one labouring with the night-mare, and at last 
effected a broken sound of " come in, come in." 

" I cannot get in," said a sweet voice outside the 
door. ** Pray are you in bed ?" 

** N— n — ^no," said I, « I am not in bed." 
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** Then open the door directly/' said the same sweet 
voice; " I want to speak with you expressly." 

" What do you wish to say ?" said I. 

*^Open the door and you shall hear/' said she. 

** Jane» is that you ?" said I. 

" Yes, it is," said she. " You are right at last It 
is indeed Jane." 

" Then what the devil are you seeking here at this 
time of the morning ?" said I, pulling back the bolts 
and opening the door, thinking it was our milkwoman's 
daughter, when behold there entered with a smile and 
a courtsey the most angelic being I ever saw below 
the sun. I at first thought she was an angel of light ; 
a being of some purer and better world ; and if I was 
bamboozled before, I was ten times worse now. I 
could not return her elegant courtsey, for my back- 
bone had grown as rigid as a thorn, and my neck, 
instead of bending forward, in token of obeisance, 
actually cocked backward. I am an old man now, 
and still I cannot help laughing at my awkward pre- 
dicament, for there I stood gaping and bending, and 
my eyes like to leap out of my face, and fly on that 
of the lovely object that stood smiling before me. 

" I think you do not recollect Jane now when you 
see her," said she, playfully. 

*'N — ^n — no, ma'am," said I, utterly confounded. 
"I t — ^t — took you for the skudjie. I beg pardon, 
ma'am, but I am very muckle at a loss.*' — That was 
my disgusting phrase, I have not forgot it. — •* I am 
very muckle at a loss, ma'am," says I. 

" Muckle at a loss are you ?" said she. " Verra 
muckle too ? That's what you maunna be, honest 
lad." (She was mocking me.) " My name is Jeanie 
Gordon. You may, perhaps, have heard tell of Jeanie 
Gordon. I am the youngest daughter of the Mar- 

2uess of Huntley, and your name is, I presume, Bauldy 
lydeserf. ^ Is that it 7" 
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I bowed assent, on which she fell into such a lit 
of laughter, and seemed to enjoy the sport with such 
zest, that I was obliged to join her, and I soon saw 
she had that way with her that she could make any 
man do just what she pleased. 

*^ It is a snug, comfortable, sort of name," said she ; 
" I like the name exceedingly, and I like the young 
gentleman that wears it still better. My mother told 
me that you were exceedingly genteel, sensible, and 
well bred ! She was right. I see it — I see it. Verra 
muckle in the right" 

My face burned to the bone at the blunder I had 
made, for in general I spoke English very well, with 
haply a Utile of the Aberdeen accent, and there was a 
little bandying of words past here that I do not per- 
fectly recollect, but I know they were not greatly to 
my credit As for Lady Jane, she went on like a 
lark, changing her note every sentence ; but she had 
that art and that winning manner with her, that never 
woman in this world shall again inherit in such per- 
fection. So I thought, and so I think to this day; 
for even when she was mocking me, and making me 
blush like crimson, I could have kissed the dust of 
her feet. She brought on the subject of the refusal 
I had given her mother, ridiculed it exceedingly) flew 
from it again, and chatted of something else, but still 
as if she had that and every thing else in the nation 
at her control. Heaven knows how she effected her 
purpose, but in the course of an hour's conversation, 
without ever letting me perceive that she was aiming 
at any object, she had thoroughly impresed me with 
the utter insufficiency of the king in all that concerned' 
the a^ffairs of the State, and the uncontrollable power 
of the house of Huntly. " My father is too potent 
not to have many enemies," said she, " and he has 
many, but it is not the king that he fears, but a cabal 
in the approaching committee of the estates. JNot for 
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himself, but for fear of the realm's peace, does he 
dread them ; for there is not a canting hypocrite among 
them that d^res hft his eye to Huntly. He can lead 
a young man to fortune, as many he has led, but how 
can the poor caballing lords do such a thing, when 
every one is scratch, scratching for some small pit- 
tance to himself. His enemies, as you know, have 
brought a miserable accusation against him, of hin- 
dering his vassals from hearing such ministers as they 
chose, and with former correspondence wiiich was all 
abrogated in open court, they hope to ruin the best, 
the kindest, and the greatest man of the kingdom. 
The letters are already cancelled by law, but when 
subjects take the law into their own hand, right and 
justice are at an end. Do you give these papers to 
me. You will never again have such an opportunity 
of doing good, and no blame can ever attach to you.'*^ 

" I would willingly lay down my life for you, ma- 
dam," said I, " but my honour I can never." 

" Fuss ! honour 1" said she, ** your honour has no 
more concern in it than mine has, and not half so 
much. You say you would lay down your life for me, 
but if you would consider the venerable and valuable 
life which you are endangering! If you would con- 
sider the opulent and high born family which you are 
going to sacrifice out of mere caprice !" I could not 
help shedding some tears at this bitter reflection ; she 
perceived my plight, and added, ** did you ever see 
the nobleman whose life and domains you now have 
it in your power to save from the most imminent risk ''" 
I answered that I never had had that honour. ** Come 
with me, then, and I will introduce you to my father," 
said she. 

" No — no — no — ma'am !" said I, mightily flustered. 
"No— no — no — I would rather be excused if you 
please." 

** What ?" said she, " refuse the first step to honour 

VOL. I. — o 
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that ever was proflTered to you ? Refuse the highest 
honour that a commoner can hope for, an introduction 
to George, Marquess of Huntly I" 
• ^< But then, ma'am, I have nothing ado with his high- 
ness," said I, << I have no favour to ask of him^ and 
none to grant." 

" Hold your peace," said she, " and if you have 
any wish that you and I should ever be better ac- 
quainted, come with me." * 

That was a settler : I could make no answer to that, 
for my heart was already so much overcome by the 
divine perfections of the lady, that I viewed her as a 
being of a superior nature — a creature that was made 
to be adored and obeyed. She took my hand, and 
though, perhaps, I hung a little backward, which I 
think I did, 1 nevertheless followed on like a dog in 
a string. There were two guards in attendance, who, 
lifting their bonnets, let Lady Jane pass ; but the se- 
cond seized me by the breast, thrust me backward, 
and asked me whither I was going so fast ? I was 
very willing to have turned, but in a moment Lady 
Jane had me again by the hand, and with one look she 
silenced the centinel. " This is the secretary of the 
castle," said she, " and has some arrears to settle 
with my father before he leaves his confinement, which 
he does immediately." 

I had now, as I thought, got my cue, and so, bright- 
ening up, I says. " Yes, Sir, I am the secretary of 
the castle, and I have a right to come and go where 
and how I please. Sir," says L 

" The devil you have, Sir,*' says he. 

** Yes, the devil I have, Sir," says I ; " and I will 
let you know. Sir " 

" Hush," said Lady Jane, smiling, and laying her 
delicate hand on my mouth, " this is no place or time 
for altercation." I, however, gave the guardsman a 
proud look of defiance, and squeezed some words of 
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the same import through the lady's fingers, to let him 
know whom he had to do with, for I was so proud of 
'squiring Lady Jane Gordon down the stair and along 
the trance, that I wanted to make the fellows believe 
I was no small beer. 

In one second after that, we were in the presence 
of the great Marquess of Huntly, and in one word 
I never have yet seen a sight so venerable, so im- 
posing, and at the same time so commanding, as that 
old hero, surrounded by the ladies of his family and 
one of his sons whom he called Adam. I shall never 
forget the figure, eye, and countenance of the Mar- 
quess. He appeared to be about fourscore years of 
age, though I was told afterwards that he was not so 
much. His hair was of a dark, glittering, silver grey, 
and his eyes were dark, and as piercing, haughty, 
and independent as those of the blue hawk. They 
were like the eyes of a man in the fire and impatience 
of youth, and yet there appeared to be a sunny gleam 
of kindness and generosity, blended with all the sterner 

ipalities of human nature. If ever I saw a figure and 
ace that indicated a mind superior to his fellow- 
creatures, they were those of George the first Mar- 
quess of Huntly. And more than that, he seemed al- 
most to be adored by his family, which I have found 
on long experience to be a good sign of a man. Those 
that are daily and hourly about him are the best judges 
of his qualifications, and if he is not possessed of such 
as are estimable, he naturally loses the respect due to 
inherent worth. He wore a wide coat of a cinnamon 
colour, and he was ruffled round the shoulders and 
round the hands. He received me with perfect good 
nature, ease, and indifference, in much the same way 
any gentleman would receive a neighbour's boy that 
had popped in on him ; and spoke of indifferent mat- 
ters, sometimes to me and sometimes to his daughters. 
Hq 9pok^. of my father ajnd grandfather,, and all the 
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Sydeserfs that ever lived ; but I remember little that 
passed, for to my astonishment I found that there 
were two Jeanie Gordons — two young ladies so ex- 
actly the same that I thought I could have defied all 
the world to distinguish the one from the other. There 
was not a shade of difference that eye could discern, 
neither in stature nor complexion ; and as for their 
dresses, there- was not a flower-knot, a flounce, nor a 
seam in the one that was not in the other. Every 
thing was precisely the same. Whenever I fixed my 
eyes on one, I became convinced that she was my own 
Lady Jane, to whom I looked for a sort of patronage 
in that high community ; but if ever by chance my 
look rested on the face of the other, my faith began 
to waver, and in a very short time again my direction 
centered on that one. It was the most extrordinary 
circumstance that I had ever seen or heard of. It 
seems these two young ladies were twin sisters^ and 
as they surpassed all their contemporaries of the king- 
dom in beauty, insomuch that they were the admira- 
tion of all that beheld them, so were they also admired 
by all for their singular likeness to each other. For 
the space of six months after they came from nursing, 
their parents could not distinguish them from each 
other, and it was suspected they had changed their 
names several limes. But after they came home 
from Paris, where they were at their education for 
seven years, neither their father nor brother ever knew 
them from each other again. They generally, at their 
father's request, wore favours of different colours on 
their breasts, but by changing these, and some little 
peculiarities of dress, they\could at any time have de- 
ceived the whole family, and many a merry bout they 
had at cross purposes on such occasions. It was often 
remarked that' Huntly, when fairly mistaken, would 
never yield, but always persisted in calling Mary — 
Jane, and Jane — Mary, till deceived into the right 
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way again. So much beauty and elegance I have 
never seen, and never shall conteinplate again; and 
I found that I had lost my heart. Still it was to Lady 
Jane that I had lost it, although I could not distinguish 
the one from the other. 

I must now return to my narrative, taking up the 
story where I can, as I really never did recollect al- 
most aught of what passed in that august presence, 
where one would have thought I should have remem- 
bered every thing. The Marchioness/ 1 noticed, 
shewed no condescension to me, but appeared proud, 
haughty, and offended ; and when she spoke of me to 
her lord, she called me that person. My angel Lady 
Jane^(whichever was she) had now lost all her jocu- 
larity and flippancy of speech ; there was nothing but 
mimness and reserve in the Marquess's presence. At 
, length, on my proposing to retire, the Marquess ad- 
dressed me something to the following purport 

" I believe. Sir, Lady Huntlv and one of my daugh- 
ters have been teasing you for some old papers at 
present in your custody. I will not say that they' 
might not have been of some import to me in the pre- 
sent crisis, but I commend your integrity and faitn in 
the charge committed to you. You are doing what 
is right and proper, and whatever may be the conse- 
quence, take no more thought about the matter." 

Here Lady Jane made some remark about the 
great consequence of these papers, on which he sub- 
joined rather tartly, "I tell you Jane, I don't regard 
the plots of my enemies. I can now leave this place 
when I please, and I shall soon, very soon, be beyond 
their reach." 

The young lady shed a flood of tears, on which I 
said, that if I had the Deputy Governor's permission, 
I would with pleasure put these papers into his Lord- 
ship's hand. '* No," said he ; «* I would not be obliged 

c2 
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to such a bear for them, though certain tliat they were 
to save my head." 

Lady Huntly said something bitterly about asking 
favours of low people, but he checked her with — " No, 
no, Henny I not another word on the subject. You 
have acted quite right, young man. Good night." 

I was then obliged to take myself off, which I did 
with one of my best bows, which was returned only 
by Lady Mary ; all the rest remained stiff and upright 
in their positions. Lady Jane followed me, saying, 
" I must conduct him through the guards again, else 
there will be bloodshed." My heart thrilled with joy. 
She went with me to my apartment, and then asked 
me^ with tears in her eyes, if I was going to let that 
worthy and venerable nobleman suffer on a scaffold 
for such a trifle. I tried to reason, but my heart was 
lost, and I had little chance of victory ; so at length I 
said I durst not for my life give them up, unless I in- 
stantly made my escape out of the castle. She said 
that was easily effected, for I should go out in her fa- 
ther's livery to-morrow morning, and for that part, 
she could conceal me for the remainder of the night ; 
she added, that once I was out, and under Huntly's 
protection and her^s — I waited for no more; — "once 
you are out, and under Huntly's protection and mine,* 
said she — I flew away to the register chest, where I 
had seen the papers but the day before, and soon foi^nd 
them in two triple sealed parcels, with these labels, 

HuNTLY's treasonable CORRESPONDENCE WITH SpAIN. 

Ditto with the catholick lords, &c., — and flying 
away with them, I put them into the hands of Lady 
Jane Gordon. 

That was the most exquisite moment of my life — 
true, I had played the villain ; but no matter ; I have 
never enjoyed so happy a moment since that time. 
Lady Jane seized the papers with an eagerness quite 
indescribable — she hugged them — she did not know 
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where to hide them, but seemed to wish them within 
her breast. Gratitude beamed, nay it flashed in every 
angelic feature, till at length unable'to contain herself, 
she burst into tears, flung her arms round my neck, and 
kissed me ! Yes, I neither write down a falsehood, 
nor exaggerate in the least degree; I say the beauty 
of the world, the envy of courts, and the mistress of 
all hearts, once, and but once, kissed my lips ! kissed 
the lips of the then young, vain, and simple Bauldy 
Sydeserf. It was a dear kiss to me ! but no more of 
that at present. 

After this rapturous display, Lady Jane looked me 
no more in the face, but flew from me with the prize 
she had obtained, bidding me good night, without 
looking behind her. It was evident she deemed she 
had got a boon of her father's life. But there was I 
left in my dark, hateful chamber all alone, to reflect 
on what I had done. 

May the Lord never visit any of his faithful servants 
with such a measure of affliction as it was my lot that 
night to bear. I cannot describe it, but I think I was 
in a burning fever, and all for perfect terror. I had 
forfeited life and honour, and all to serve an old pa- 
. pist, the greatest enemy of the blessed work of Re- 
formation in the whole kingdom ; and what gratitude 
or protection was I to expect from the adherents to 
thatjpursed profession? Alas! not to the extent of a 
grain of mustard seed. Then I fell into a troubled 
slumber, and had such dreams of Haggard hanging 
me, and cutting off" my head, until w^aking I lay 
groaning like one about to expire until daylight en- 
tered. I then rose and began to cast about how I 
should make my escape; for I knew if I remained in 
my situation another day I was a gone man. The cas- 
tle being a state prison at that time, there was no 
possibility of making an escape from it, without a war- 
rant from the authorities ; and I had begun to patch up 
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a speech in my defence, which I was going to deliver 
before my judge, as soon as the papers were missed. 
But then, on considering that there would as certainly 
be another speech to compose for the scaflbld, full of 
confessions and prayers for my enemies. Haggard 
among the rest, I lost heart altogether, and fell to 
weeping and lamenting my hard fate. 

While I was in the midst of this dilemma, behold 
there was a sharp, surly rap came on my door. I 
opened it in the most vehement perturbation of spirits, 
and saw there for certain an officer of justice, clad in 
his insignia of office " Master," says he, «* is your 
name Mr. Secretary ISide-sark ?" 

" Yes, Sir," says I, " that is no ; my name is not 
♦Side-sark, although it sounds a little that way." 

" Well, well, back or side, short or long, it makes 
little difference," says he ; "I have a little business with 
you. You go wuth me." 

" What ! to prison ?" says I. 

" Yes, to the prison," says he; " to be sure, where 
else but to the prison in the mean time ?" 

" Very well, Sir," says I ; ** show me your warrant 
then," says I. 

" Certainly," says he ; " here is my warrant," and 
with that he turned into a corner of the trance, and 
lifted a large bundle — " there it is, master ; you under- 
stand me now." 

" No, on my faith and honour and conscience, I do 
not," said I. " What waiTant is that ?" 

** Open and see, master, open and see," said he, 
wiping his brow; "pray have you any thing in the 
house that will drink ? Yes, open and see ; ay, that 
way, that way. Now you will soon get into the heart 
and midriff of the mystery," 

On opening the parcel, I found a splendid livery 
complete, of green and gold, and my heart began to 
vibrate to the breathings of hope. ** Now, Sir, make 
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haste," said my visitor; **make haste, make haste. 
You understand me ; now dress yourself instantly in 
these habiliments, and go with me. The family waits 
for you. You are to walk behind Lady Jane, and 
carry her fardel, or mantle perhaps, or some trifle. 
We two shall likely be better acquainted. My name 
is David Peterkin, Mr. Peterkin, you know, of course, 
Mr. Peterkin. 1 am head butler in the family, stew- 
ard's butler that is. You are to be gentleman-usher to 
the young ladies, I presume?" 

Thus his tongue went on without intermission, while 
I dressed myself, unable to speak many words, so 
uplifted was my heart. I left my clothes, linens, every 
thing — my key in my desk — and the key of the re- 
gister-chest within the desk, lying uppermost ; and 
bringing all the public money that was in my posses- 
sion away with me, as part of my arrears of wages, 
I followed Mr. David Peterkin to the apartments where 
I had been the night before. 

Huntly's power and interest had been very great 
in the State at that time, notwithstanding his rehgious 
tenets, of which the popular party, his sworn enemies, 
made a mighty handle, in order to ruin him. They 
had got him seized and lodged in the castle, thinking 
to bring him to his trial, at which fair play was not 
ratended, but he had the interest to procure the Lord 
Chancellor's warrant for the removal of himself and 
suite from the castle, without lett or hindrance, on con- 
dition thai he confined himself three weeks to his own 
house in the Canongate, to wait the charges brought 
against him. Haggard, the deputy-governor, who 
was the tool of the other party, refused to act on this 
warrant, pretending it was forged ; but the very next 
day Huntly's interest again prevailed. He was not 
only liberated, but the outrageous Haggard was 
seized and lodged in gaol, on what grounds I never 
hecgrd exactly explained. Indeed it vas long er^ I 
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knew that such an event had taken place, and if I had, 
it would have saved me a world of terror and trouble, 
I followed the family of Huntly to the Canongate, 
but to my grief found that I had nothing to do save to 
eat and drink. I was grieved exceedingly at this, 
weening that they had no trust to put in me ; as how 
could they well, considering that I had come into their 
service by playing the rogue. I kept myself exceed- 
ingly close, for fear of being seized for the malversa- 
tion committed in the castle, and never went out of 
doors, save when the young ladies did, which was but 
seldom. A great deal of company flocked to the 
house. It was never empty from morning to night ; 
for my part, I thought there had not been so many no- 
bility and gentry in the whole kingdom, as came to 
pay court to the Marquess, his sons, his lady, and his 
daughters; for all of them had their suitors, and that 
without number. That house was truly like the court 
of a sovereign; and there were so many grooms, re- 
tainers, and attendants of one kind and another, that to 
this hour I never knew how many there were of us. 
We were an idle, dissipated, loquacious set, talking 
without intermission, and never talking any thing but 
nonsense, low conceits, ribaldry, and all manner of 
bad things ; and there neither was man nor woman 
among them all that had half the education of myself. 
I would have left the family in a short time, had it not 
been for one extraordinary circumstance — I w^as in 
love with my mistress ! Yes, as deeply in love with 
Lady Jane Gordon as ever man was with maid, from 
the days of Jacob and Rachel unto this day on'which 
I write. I had likewise strong hopes of reciprocal 
affection, and ultimate success ; but an humble depend- 
ant as I then was, how could I declare my love, or 
how reward my mistress, if accepted? No matter. 
A man cannot help that strongest of all passions. For 
my part, I never attempted it ; but finding myself too 
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tar gone in love to retreat, I resolved to give my pas- 
sion full swingy and love with all my heart and soul, 
which I did. Strange as it may appear, I loved only 
Lady Jane, — she that embraced me, and gave me a 
kiss, — but yet I never could learn to distinguish her 
from her sister ; and I was almost sure that whenever 
I began to declare my passion, I was to do it to the 
wrong one. I hated Liord Gordon, her eldest brother, 
who was the proudest man 1 had ever seen, and 
dreaded that he never would consent to an union be- 
tween his sister and one of the Sydeserfs. I was sure 
he would shoot me, or try to do it, but thought there 
might be means found of keeping out of his way, or 
of giving him as good as he gave. Lady Jane Gordon 
I was determined to attempt, and her I was deter- 
mined to have. 

All this time I heard no word from the castle, and 
began to be a little more at my ease ; still I never ven- 
tured out of doors, save once or twice that I followed 
the young ladies, for I always attached myself to 
them, and to Lady Jane, as far as I could distinguish. 
Having saved a share of money in the castle, I ordered 
a suit of clothes befitting a gentleman, and whenever 
a great dinner occurred, I dressed myself in that, and 
toot my station behind Lady Jane's chair, but without 
offering to put my hand to anything. Lord Gordon, 
or Enzie as they called him, noted me one day, and 
after I went out, enquired who I was. This was told 
me by one of the valets. Neither the Marquess nor 
Lady Huntly answered a word, but both seemed a 
little in the fidgets at the query ; but Lady Jane, after 
glancing round the whole apartment, answered her 
brother, that I was a young gentleman, a man of edu- 
cation and good qualities, who had done her a signal 
piece of service. That I bad since that time attached 
myself to the family, but they did not choose to put 
me to any menial employment. On this the proud 
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spirit of Lord Enzie rose, and he first jeered his 
gelic sister spitefully for requiring secret pieces of 
vice from young gentlemen and men of educati 
and then he cursed me and all such hangers-on. 

I never was so proud of any speech in the worL 
that of Lady Jane's, which made my blood rise still 
more at the pride and arrogance of Lord Gordon ; 
I hoped some time in my life to be able to chas 
him in part for his insolence. Whether or not tl 
hopes were realized, I leave to all who read this 
moir to judge. 

Shortly after that. Lady Jane went out to walk 
fine day, with her brother Lord Adam Gordor 
followed, as I was wont, at a respectful distance, ( 
in my splendid livery. In the royal bounds eas 
the palace, Lord Adam had noted me, for I saw 
and his sister talking and looking back to me al 
nately. He was the reverse of his elder brotlier, 
ing an easy, good-natured, and gentlem-dnly bcinj 
ever was born, witli no great headpiece as far £ 
ever could learn. Lady Jane called me up to her, 
asked me if we could pass over to the cliapal on 
hill at the nearest. I saw Lord Adam eyeing me \ 
the most intense curiosity, as I thought, which m 
me blush like crimson; but I answ'ered her lady: 
readily enough, and in proper English without a 
of the Aberdeen brogue. I said, " can't tell. L 
Jane, as I never crossed there, but I suppose it is q 
practicable." 

" Humph !" exclaimed Lord Adam, rather surpri 
at so direct and proper an answer. 

" Then will you be so ^ood as carry this fur m 
tie for n:e, Mr. Archibald V said she, " as I propos 
climb the hill with Auchendoun." 

" Yes, Lady Jane," said I. 

" But will it not warm you too much ?" added i 
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* Because, if it will, PII make my brother Adam 
carry it piece about with you." 

I could make no answer, I was so overcome with 
delight at hearing that she put me on an equality with 
her brother ( but taking the splendid mantle from her, 
I folded it neatly, took it over my arm, and took my 
reqpectful distance again. It was not long before the 
two were stopped by the extreme wetness of the bog, 
on which Lady Jane turned back ; Lord Adam tpok 
hold of her, and would not let her, but wanted to drag 
her into the bog. She struggled with him playfully, 
and then called on me. " This unreasonable man will 
msist on my wading through this mire," said she; 
"pray, Mr. Archibald, could you find me a few steps, 
or contrive any way of taking me over dry shod." 

" Yes, I can, Lady Jane," said I, throwing off my 
strong shoes, and setting them down at her ladyship's 
feet in one moment. 

" Humph !" said Lord Adam, more surprised at my 
clevemess and good breeding than ever. 

I believe she meant me to have carried her over in 
my arms, a practice very common in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh then. I believed so at the time, 
but I contrived a far more genteel and respectful 
method. She put on the shoes above her fine ones, 
smiling with approbation, and stepped over dry and 
clean, while I was obliged to wade over in my white 
stockings, which gave them an appearance as if I had 
on short boots. As soon as she got over to the dry 
hill, she returned me my shoes, thanked me, and said 
I was a much more gallant man than Auchendoun, who 
had so small a share of it, that she was sure he would 
live and die an old bachelor ; but that I would not. 

It is impossible at this time of life, when my blood 
is tliin, and the fire of youth burning low, to describe 
the intensity of my love, my joy, and my delight after 
this auspicious adventure. I walked on springs — ^I 

VOL. I. — ^D 
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moved in air — ^the earth was too vulgar for my foo 
to tread on, and I felt as if mounting to the clouds o 
heaven, and traversing the regions and spheres above 
the walks of mortality. Yea> though clothed in a livery 
and carrying her cloak over my arm, (vile badges o 
slavery !) — ^though walking all alone, and far behin( 
the object of all my earthly hopes, I remember I wen 
on repeating these words to myself, ** She is mine ! sh< 
is mine ! The flower of all the world is my own 
She loves me, she adores me! I see it in her eyes 
her smile, her every feature ; that beam only foretastes 
of heaven and happiness ! She shall yet be mine ! tc 
walk by my side ! smile in my face when there is none 
to see ! rest in my bosom, and be to me as a daughter 
O that it were given me to do some great and mar 
vellous action, to make me worthy of so much gentle 
ness and beauty !" 

In this strain did I go on till it came to my refleo 
tion that she was older than me, and that I had no tim( 
for the performance of any of these great actions, aj 
all the young noblemen of the three kingdoms were a 
cutting one another's throats about her and her sistei 
already. This was a potion so bitter that I could no 
swallow it, nevertheless I was compelled to do it, anc 
then I lifted up my voice and wept. 

I was three weeks in the family before I knew tha 
the whole of its members were confirmed papists, anc 
Huntly himself an excommunicated person, given ovei 
to Satan ; and grievously was I shocked and tormentec 
about it ; particularly to think of the beautiful, angelic 
and immaculate Lady Jane being a proselyte to thai 
exploded, idolatrous, and damning creed. For m) 
life, I could not think the less of her for this misfortune 
for she was indeed all gentleness, kindness, and hu- 
manity ; but I deplored her calamity, and resolved tc 
spend life and blood to etiect her conversicm to th< 
truth, and then I knew the ccHisolatibu she would ex 
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perience would knit her inviolably to me for ever. 
Full of this great scheme, I set to the studying night 
and day how I might accomplish my purpose, but my 
plans were deranged for the present by an announce- 
ment that the family was to remove to the highlands; 
in consequefice of which all was bustle and confusion 
for several days. 

The day of odr departure at length arrived, and that 
was such a cavalcade as Scotland hath but rarely 
witnessed, when the Gordons rode out at the west port 
of Edinburgh. The Marquess wanted to show a lit- 
tle of his power, and to crow over his enemies that 
day, for he had no less than forty noblemen in his com- 
pany, including the sons of earls, every one of whom 
had numerous attendants, while he himself had five 
hundred gallant yeomen of Stratiibogi as a guard. 
The gentlemen rode all in armour, and the ladies on 
palfreys, and without doubt it was a noble sight. As 
we rode through the Grass-market, the crowd was 
excessive, and there was some disposition manifested 
of an attack on the noble family, which was very un- 
popular among the true reformers of that period; but 
we appeared in such strength that they durst do no- 
thing but stand and gaze, while the adherents of the 
old principles rent the ajr with shouts of applause. 

I had for my steed a good black country nag, with 
a white girth round his neck. He was lean, but high 
spirited, and I made a considerable figure among the 
multitude. After we were fairly out of the town, the 
ladies did not keep all together, but rode in pairs or 
mixed with the gentlemen. I then formed the design 
of watching an opportunity and slipping a religious 
letter that I had penned into Lady Jane's hand ; but I 
watched in vain, for she was the whole day surrounded 
by suitors, every one striving to get a word of her; so 
that I felt myself as nobody among that splendid group, 
AQil fell into great despondency. The more so, that I 
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thought I discovered one who was a favourite above 
all others that day. He was tall, comely, and rode 
a French steed of uncommon beauty and dimensions, 
and being seldom or never from her side, I perceived 
a triumph in his eyes that was not to be borne ; but I 
was obliged to contain my chagrin, not being able to 
accomplish any thing for the present. 

[Mr. Sydeserf then goes on to relate every circum- 
stance attending their journey, and the places at which 
they halted, which narrative is tedious enough, for he 
seems neither to have been in the confidence of masters 
nor servants. He complains greatly of want of acco- 
modation and victuals oy the way, and adds, that as 
for the troopers and common attendants, he could not 
discover what they subsisted on, for he neither per- 
ceived that they got any allowance, or that they had 
any victuals along with them. The only thing worth 
copying in the journal (and it is scarcely so) is his ac- 
count of a dinner which appears to have been at Gla- 
mis Castle, and the pickle David Peterkin was in for 
meat and drink.] 

At Perth, we lodged at a palace of our own, (I am 
ignorant what palace this was,) but it was not stored 
with dainties, like our house in Edinburgh. All the 
establishments of the town were ransacked for viands, 
and a good deal offish and oaten meal were procured; 
nevertheless the people were very hungry, and every 
thing vanished as fast as presented. Of the whole 
group there was not one so badly off as my old friend, 
Mr. David Peterkin, who could not live without a libe- 
ral supply of meat and drink although, honest man, 
he was not very nice with regard to quality. The 
• , Marquess dined at one, the head attendants at half- 
J^ past one, and the lower servants at two, with David 
reterkin at their head ; but this day it was five before 
the first class sat down, and by the eager way in 
which the various portioijs w^re devoured, J s^w t}i§r§ 
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would not be much left for the second table, not looking 
so far.forward as the third. At our table, every remnant 
of fish, fowl, meat, and venison vanished ; the bones 
were picked as clean as peeled wood, and even the oat- 
meal soup went very low in the bickers. I could not 
help then noting the flabby and altered features of poor 
Peterkin, as he eyed the last fragment of every good 
bit reaved from his longing palate. His cadaverous 
looks were really pitiful, for he was so much over- 
come that his voice had actually forsaken him, and I 
have reason to believe, that saving a little gruel, he 
and his associates got nothing. 

The next night we were at the castle of old Lord 
Lyon, where I witnessed a curious scene, at least it 
was a curious scene to me. The dinner was served 
in a long dark hall, in which the one end could not be 
seen from the other, and the people took all their places, 
but nothing was set down. After the nobility were 
placed, two orderly constables came down among us, 
and pulling and wheeling us rudely by the shoulders, 

Cointed out to us our various places. Down we sat, 
urry-scurry, lords, ladies, servants, all in the same 
apartment, but all in due rank and subordination. 
Thinks I to myself. Lord Hunlly will not like this ar- 
rangement, and Lady Huntly will Hke it still worse ; 
but casting my eyes toward him at the head of the 
board, I never.saw the old hero in better humour, and 
the suavity or sternness of his countenance spread al- 
ways like magic over all that came within its influ- 
ence, consequently, I knew ^ at once that would be a 
Eleasant party. It was the first time I had sat at ta- 
le with my mistress, and I being among the upper- 
most retainers, my distance from her was not verjrjjk 
great I was so near as to hear many complimenti'^ 
paid to her beauty, but how poor they were compared 
with the idea that I had of her perfections. 
To return to the dinnen The two ofiicerf with 

p3 
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white sticks having returned back to our host, he in- 
quired at them if all was ready, and then a chaplain 
aro^e, and said a homily in Latin. Still nothing was 
presented save a few platters set before the nobility, 
and David Peterkin being placed within my view, I 
looked at him, and never beheld a face of such hungry 
and ghastly astonishment. Presently, two strong men, 
with broad blue bonnets on their heads, come in, bear- 
ing an immense roasted side of an ox on a wooden 
server, like a baxter's board, and this they placed 
across the table at the head. Then there was such 
slashing and cutting and jingling of gullies, helping this 
and the other. 

From the moment the side of beef made its appear- 
ance, David Peterkin's tongue began to wag, I 
looked to him again, and his countenance was changed 
from a cadaverous white into a healthy yellow, and 
he was speaking first to the one side then the other, 
and following every observation of his own with a 
hearty laugh. The two men and the broad bonnets 
kept alwavs heaving the board downward until it 
came*by tne broad part of the table, and then there 
were no more wooden plates or knives. At first I 
thought our board was sanded over as I had seen the 
floors in Edinburgh, which I thought would be very 
inconvenient, but on observing again, I found that it 
was strewed thickly over with coarse salt. Then a 
carver-general supplied every man with his piece, with 
a despatch that was almost inconceivable, and he al- 
ways looked at every one before he cut off his morsel. 
When he eyed Peterkin, he cut him a half-kidney, fat 
and all, with a joint of the back. How I saw him 
Mjluieading it on the salted board ! After the carver 
iriu^d beet, came one with a bent knife two feet in length, 
. and cut every man's piece across^ dividing it into four, 
then leaving him to make the best of it he could. A 
, board of wedders, cut into quarters, was the next ser- 
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vice, and the third course was one of venison and 
fowls, but that passed not by the broad table. After 
the first service, strong drink was handed round in 
large wooden dishes with two handles, and every man 
was allowed as much as he could take at a draught, 
but not to renew it ; the same the next service, and 
thus ended our dinner. The party was uncommonly 
facetious, owing, I was sure, to the Marquess's good 
humour, which never for an instant forsook him, and 
convinced me that he had often been in similar situa- 
tions. I^njoyed it exceedingly ; but every thing came 
on me bv surprise, and the last was the most disagreea- 
ble of all. No sooner had we taken our last sup above 
mentioned, than the two imperious constables with 
the long white staves came and turned us out with as 
little ceremony as they set us down, hitting such as 
were unmindful of their warning a yerk with their 
sticks. They actually drove us out before them like 
a herd of highland cattle ; and then the nobility and 
gentry closed around the broad table for an evening's 
enjo)rment. 

I never felt the degrading shackles of servitude and 
dependency so much as I did at that instant. To be 

1>laced at table with my mistress, with her whom I 
oved above all the -world ; to eat of the same food, 
and drink of the same cup» and then, when it suited the 
convenience of my superiors in rank, (though in noth- 
ing else,) and of my rivals, to be driven from her pre- 
sence like a highland bullock, and struck on the shoul- 
ders with apeeled stick! Why, Sirs, it was more than 
the spirit within a Sydeserf could brook ! and but for 
bve-— imperious love — but for the circumstance that ~ 
was utterly unable to tear myself away from the 
ject of my devotion, I would never have submitted 
such humiliation, or the chance of it, a second tim< 

[On the Marquess and his retinue reaching Huntly 
Came, it appears from the narrative that by some mu- 
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tual understanding, all the gentlemen visitors with' 
drew, and left the family at leisure for some great pre- 
paration, the purport of which Mr. Sydeserf was ut- 
terly at a loss to comprehend ; but it freed him of his 
rivals in love, and afforded him numerous opportunities 
of divulging the hidden passion that devoured him. 
Every day he attempted something, and every attempt 
proved alike futile ; so that to copy the narration of 
them all would be endless. But at length he accom- 
plished his great master-stroke of getting his religious 
epistle into Lady Jane's hands by stratagem, which, 
he says, was filled with professions of the most ardent 
esteem and anxiety aboijt her soul's well-being, and 
with every argument that ever had been used by man 
for her conversion from popery. While waiting, with 
the deepest anxiety, the effect of this epistle, things 
were fast drawing to a crisis with him, therefore a few 
of the final incidents must be given in his own words.] 
Some days elapsed before I noted any difference in 
. her manner and disposition ; but then I saw a depth 
and solemnity of thought beginning to settle on her 
lovely countenrmce, I then knew the truth was be- 

f inning to work within her, and I rendered thanks to 
eaven for* the bright and precious prospect before 
me, regretting that I had not subscribed my name. to 
the momentous composition. She now began ta re- 
tire every day to a litde bower on the banks of the 
Deveron, for the purpose, as I was at first positively 
convinced, of pouring out her soul in prayer and sup- 
plication, at the footstool of Grace. As soon as I 
found out her retreat, I went and kissed the ground 
on which she had been kneeling, I know not how oft 

tthen prostrated myself on the same sanctified spot, 
b prayed for her conversion ; and also, I must con- 
88, that the flower of all the world might in time be- 
come my own. I then spent the afternoon in culling 
ftU the lieautiful flowers of the wood, the heath, and 
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the meadow, with which I bedded and garnished the 
spot in a most sumptuous manner, arranging all the 
purple flowers in the form of a cross, which I hung 
on the back of the bower, so as to front her as she en- 
tered, thinking to myself, that since the epistle had 
opened the gates of her heart, this device should scale 
its very citadel. I coulS not sleep on the foUowinff 
night ; so arising early, I went to the bower, and found 
every thing as I had left it. My heart had ni^h failed 
me at the greatness of the attempt, but not doubting 
its ultimate success, I let every thing remain. 

Then a thought struck me how exquisite a treat it 
would be to witness the effect of my stratagem unseen. 
This was easy to be done, as the bower was sur- 
rounded by an impervious thicket, so I set about it 
and formed myself a den close behind the bower, cut- 
ting a small opening through the leaves and branches, 
that without the possibility of being seen, I might see 
into the middle of her retreat. I tnought the hour of 
her arrival would never come, and my situation and 
sufferings were dreadful. At length the entrance to 
the bower darkened, and on peeping through my open- 
ing, I saw the lovely vision standing in manifest as- 
tonishment. Her foot was so liffht that no sound for 
the listening ear escaped from the sward where that 
, foot trode. She came like a heavenly vision, too 
beautiful and too pure for human hand to touch, or 
even for human eye to look on ; and there she stood 
in the entrance to the bower, the emblem of holy 
amazement. My breast felt as it would rend at both 
my sides with the pangs of love, and my head as if a 
hive of bees had settled on it. As soon as her eye 
traced the purple cross, she instantly kneeled befo|^ 
it, and bowed her head to the ground in prayer ; b^| 
her prayer was the effusion of the soul, few words b^B 
ing expressed audibly, and those at considerable inter- 
y^9. In these intervals she appes^red to be kissing tho 
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cross of flowers^; but I was not positive of this, for I 
saw but indistinctly ; she then took a small picture of 
some favourite sweetheart from her Bosom, looked at 
it with' deep concern and affection, kissed it, and put it 
again in its place. This gj-ieved me, but I took no- 
tice of the mounting of jewcjjs round the miniature so 
as that I was certain of knowing it again, and curious 
I was to see it. 

V She then sat for a space in the most calm and beati- 
fic contemplation, and I shall never forget the comeli- 
ness of that -face as she looked about on the beauties 
of nature. How fain I would have dashed through 
the thicket and embraced her feet and kissed them, 
but my modesty overcame me, and I durst not for my 
life so much as stir a finger; so she went away, and I 
emerged frojii my hole. 

My head being full of my adventure, I dressed up 
the bower anew with flowers that night ; and as I lay 
in my bed, I formed the bold resolution of breaking in 
upon her retirement,^ casting myself at her feet, and 
making known to her my woful state. I resolved also 
to ravish a kiss of her hand, — nay, I am not sure but 
I presumed further, for I once or twice thought, have 
not I as good a right to kiss her as she had to kiss me ? 
So the next day I did not betake myself to my con- 
cealment, but waited till she was gone, and until 1 
thought slie had time to finish her devotions, and then 
I went boldly on the same track, to cast myself on her 

Eity and learn my fate. Alas! before I reached the 
ower my knees refused to carry me, every joint grew 
feeble, my heart sunk into my loins, and intead of ac- 
complishing my glorious feats of love, I walked by the 
fe|||trance to the bower without so much as daring to 
^^pt my eyes into it — I walked on, and in a short time 
ivsaw her leave it with a hurried step. 

That evening, when I went to dress up the bower, 
behold I found the picture which I had before seen, 
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and a small ebony cross which she had left in her 
perturbation at being discovered and having her sanc- 
tuary broken in upon. I seized the picture eagerly, 
to see if I could discover the name or features of my 
rival, but behold it was the image of the Virgin Mary, 
with these blasphemous words attached to it — Moth- 
er OF God, rumember me! I almost fainted with 
horror at this downright idolatry in one of the most 
amiable of human beings, and for once thought within 
my heart. Is it possible that a God of mercy and love 
will cast away a masterpiece of his creation because 
she has been brought up in error, and knows no bet- 
ter? It was but a passing thought and a sinful one, 
for I knew that truth alone could be truth ; yet though 
I deplored the lady's misfortune, I loved her rather 
the better than the worse for it, for my love was sea- 
soned with a pity of the most tender and afiectionate 
nature. 

I put these sinful relics carefully up in my, pocket, 
determined "to have a fair bout with the conscience 
and good sense of their owner at the delivcrj' of them. 
But the next day she cheated me, going to her bower 
by a circuitous route, and about an hour and a half 
earlier than she was wont, for she had missed her 
costly relics, andlx^en quite impatient about them. I 
discovered that she was there, and knew not how to 
do to come in contact with her. But I w<1s always a 
man of fair and honourable shifts; so I went and 
turned a drove of the Marquess's fat bullocks into the 
side of the Deveron to get a drink, for the day was 
very warm. The animals were pampered and outra- 
geous, but still more terrible in appearance than re- 
ality ; and now Lady Jane could not return home M 
any other way than either by wading the stream, d^l 
coming through the middle of the herd, neither of 
which she durst do for her life. Now, thinks I, my 
dear lady, I shall make you blythe of my assistance 
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once more. So I concealed myself, keeping in yi< 
the path by which she was necessitated to emei 
from the wood ; she appeared once or twice amo 
the bushes, but durst not so much as come nigh 1 
stile. I kept my station, but was harassed by La 
Jane's maid coming to look after her mistress, w 
had been longer than her usual time absent. 

** Go away hame, you giglet," said I. " The la 
is without doubt at her devotions. I am watching 1 
she fall among these dangerous animals. A fine ha 
you would be to conduct her through them. Go aw 
name, and mind your broidery and your searr)." 

" Oh mee gracioso Monsieur Longshirte," said 
French taupie, " how monstorouse crabeede you j 
dis day ! Me do tink you be for de word of de pre 
bride yourself. Ah you sly doag, is it not soa ? K 
come tell me all about it, cood Monsieur de Loi 
shirte ;" and with that she came and placed hen 
close down beside me; I was nettled to death, a 
knew not what way to get quit of her. 

" Go away hame, I tell you, you foreign coquett 
said I, as good-naturedly as I could ; " you mouse-tr 
you gillie-gawkie, I say go away, hame." 

" How very droll you be, good Monsieur de Loi 
. shirte," said she ; " but de very night before one 3; 
called me de sweet sweet rose, and de lilly, and 
beautiful maamoselle Le Mebene ; and now 1 am 
giglet, and trap-de-moose, and gillygawky ! And c 
it vas come, come, come wid me sweet Le Mebei 
but now it is go, go home vid you de French coquet 
How very droll you be, kind Monsieur Longshirt 

After a great deal of tattle of the same sort, and fii 

/^jp g it impossible to get rid of her, I ran off a 

l(HJBn her, ensconcing myself in the middle of the h( 

of bullocks. I did not want to hear any recapitu 

tions of idle chit-chat. Domestics in high life ha 

ways and manners not much to boast of, and 1 
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heart was set on higher game. So I fled from the al- 
lurements of a designing woman into the fellowship of 
the bulls of Bashan. They gathered round me, star* 
ing with their great goggle eyes, and made a hum- 
ming noise as if to encourage one another to the at- 
tack) but none seemed to have courage to be the first 
beginner, but always as their choler rose to a height, 
they attacked one another either in sport or real earn- 
est, and altogether they made a hideous uproar. Le 
Meben fled towards the castle, and afraid that she 
would raise the afiray, I was forced to proceed to the 
only entrance by which Lady Jane could emerge 
from the wood, and cutting myself a great kebir, I took 
my stand there, and wliistlecl a spring with great glee 
to keep my courage up, and let my mistress hear that 
her protector was at hand. 

She was not slack in taking the hint, for she came 
to me with a hurried step, and a certain wildness in 
her looks that showed great trepidation. She com- 
mended me for my attention, blessed me, and took my 
hand in hers, which I felt to be trembling* This j 
took to be the manifestation of an ardent and con- 
cealed love, and seizing it in both mine, I kissed it, 
kneeling at her feet; at the same time beginning a 
speech which I choose not here to relate, till looking 
Up I perceived a blush on her face. I believe to this 
day it was the blush of restrained affection,^ but at the 
moment it had the effect of sealing my lips, having 
taken it for the red frown of displeasure. 

" Do not mar the high sentiments I entertain of you, 
Mr. Archibald," said she. 

** My esteem for you is such, honoured lady," said 
I, " that it knows no boundaries either in time or eter- 
nity." 

" I know it, I know it, young man,^' said she, inter- 
rupting me again : " you have put my faith sorely to 

VOL. I- — ^E 
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the test; but, blessed be the Mother of our Lord, 1 
have overcome." 

My heart trembled within me with a mixture of 
grief and awe, love and disappointment, and I lost the 
only chance ever I had of working the conversion of 
the most angelic of women, by sinking into utter si- 
lence before her eye. She seized the opportunity by 
momently reverting to her critical and dangerous situ- 
ation, and asked if I durst undertake to conduct her 
through the herd? 

I shouldered my great stick, answered in the af- 
firmative, and assured her it was only a sense of her 
imminent danger that had brought me there. 

" There is nothing in this world for which I have 
such a horror as bulls," said she. " They are the 
most ferocious of all animals, and so many accidents 
occur every season from their untameable fierceness, 
that I declare my blood runs cold to encounter their 
very looks." 

The animals, as far as I understood, were oxen, not 
bulls, but I chose not to give the lie to a lady's dis- 
cernment, and acquiesced with her in aflirming that 
our country contained no animals so dangerous and 
terrible, and I added, " But what does the heart and 
arm of man fear, when put to the test in defence of 
beauty?" 

^* Bravo I" said she, "lead on, and God be our 
shield !" 

.1 offered my protecting hand, but she declined it 
and took shelter behind me. She was covered with 
a tartan mantle, the prevailing colour of which was a 
bright scarlet, a colour which provokes the fury of 
these animals, but which circumstance was then un- 
jjH^^ known to me. They came on us with open mouths, 
bellowing and scraping with their fore feet on the 
earth, and always as they gazed at us the reflection 
of the mantle made their eyes as of a bloody red. I 
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thought the animals were gone mad altogether, and 
never was so terrified from the day that 1 was born. 
Lady Jane clung to me, sometimes on the one side 
and sometimes on the other, uttering every now and 
then a smothered scream, and looked as pale as if she 
had been wrapt in her winding sheet. 

"No fear, no fear, madam," said I. "They had 
better keep their distance. Stand off, you ugly dog ! 
standoff!" and I shouldered my tree. "Stand off, 
or I will teach you better manners." No, they would 
not stand off, but in place of that came nearer and 
nearer, until they had us so completely beleagured 
that we could neither advance nor retreat. ** Collie 
choke a bull," cried I, trying every method to dis- 
perse our adversaries, but trying them all in vain. I 
gave us up for lost, and I fear Lady Jane beheld my 
changing cheer, for she actually grew frantic with 
terror, and screamed aloud for assisttuice, as from 
some other quarter. 

It was now high time for me to repent of my stra- 
tagem of the bullocks, which 1 did in good sincerity, 
and made a vow to God in my heart, if he would but 
deliver me, thenceforward to act openly and candidly 
with all mankind, and womankind into the bargain. 
I made this experiment the more readily that Lady 
Jane was at the same time calling on the Holy Vir- 
gin, on whose intercession having no manner of reli- 
ance, but dreading the vengeance of Heaven for such 
palpable idolatry, I put up such a petition as a Chris- 
tian ought, and sealed it with a vow. When lo ! 
wonderful to relate! the outrageous animals fell a 
tossing their heads and tails in a wild and frantic 
manner, and in one minute they galloped off in every 
direction, as if under the influence of some charm.. 
They cocked their heads, rolled their tails up in the ' 
air, and ran as if for a prize ; some of them plunging 
into the Deveron, and others dashing into the woods. 
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Our relief was instantaneous. I say nothing but the 
truth, and deny not that the phenomenon might have 
been accounted for in a natural way, therefore, as a 
humble sinner, I take no merit to myself, but describe 
things precisely as they occurred. Whether the ani« 
mals only came to gaze at us for their amusement, 
and started ofTsimultaneousl}^ in pursuit of some higher 
fun, or if an army of hornets was sent bv heaven to 
- our relief, I pretend not at this distance of time to de- 
termine. But sorrv have I been a thousand times 
that I could not keep that vow made in my greatest 
extremity. The times in which 1 have lived rendered 
it impracticable. Every thing was to be done by plot 
and stratagem, and he that could not yield his mind 
to such expedients was left in the lurch. True, it was 
a sin to break my vow, nevertheless it was a sin of 
necessity, and one of which I was compelled to be 
guilty every day. May the Lord pardon the trans- 
gressions of his erring servant ! 

One would have thought that now, when our dan- 
ger was clean gone. Lady Jane would have bright- 
ened up; but, in place of that, she grew quite faint 
and leaned on my arm without being able to speak. 
I bore her on for some time with great difficulty, and 
at last was obliged to let her sink to the earth, where 
for some time I had the ineffable delight of supporting 
her head on my bosom ; and so much was I overcome 
with violent emotion, that for a long time I could not 
stir to attempt any means for her recovery. At length 
I judged it necessary to my credit to attempt some- 
thing, so I cut the lacings of her stays, and soon after 
that she recovered. 

I had not well raised her up, and was still support- 
ing her with both my arms, when on an instant her 
brother, the Lord Gordon, and the Marquess of Dou» 

flas, appeared close at our hands. I expected Lady 
ana to faint again^ but the surprise j^cted like §;]§Q9 
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tricity on her, and after an alternate blush of the rose 
and paleness of the lily, she quite recovered. Madam 
Meben had raised the alarm in the family, and the 
two lords came on the look out for her who was the 
darling of the whole house, 'But the proud eye of 
Enzie burnt with rage as he approached us. He had 
seen me rise first myself, raise the lady in my arms, 
an3 support her for a small space on the way, and it 
was manifest that his jealous nature was aroused, and 
that if it had not been for the presence of Lord Dou- 
glas, he would have run me through the body. I'll 
never forget the look he gave me when he threw me 
from his sister's side, and took my place. As for the 
attack made on her by bulls, as she related it, and of 
her fainting away, I could perceive that he regarded 
it all as a made up story, and thought more than he 
chose to express. 

Lady Enzie was not at Castle Huntly on our ar- 
rival there from Edinburgh ; for the castle being then 
in ruins, and our residence only temporary barracks, 
we remained at our own home till about this time of 
which I am writing, when she came on a visit. Her 
maiden name was Lady Anne Campbell, she being 
eldest sister to the good Earl of Argyle ; she had been 
married at an early age, and now looked like an old 
woman ; her health and heart being both broken. She 
had been compelled to marry into a Catholic family, 
in order to effect some mighty coalition in the high- 
lands which failed, and I fear she had little pleasure 
of her life, for her husband was the sworn enemy of 
her house, and a perfect demon in pride and irrita- 
bility. She was a true Protestant, and had all the 
inherent good qualities of her noble lineage ;— ^he had 
learned to temporize with those of a difierent per* 
suasion, and all her sisters-in-law loved her with great 
tenderness and affection* 

Now it so fell out that my religious epistle to Lady 

b2 
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Jane had troubled that lady a great deal, and put her 
Catholic principles sore to the rack ; therefore as a 
grateful present to her Protestant sister, she put the 
writing into her hands, at which she was greatly 
Amazed, and not less delighted, testifying the strongest 
desire to forward the views of the writer. By what 
means this paper fell into her husband's hands, I do 
not know, but so it did, and I suspect, its history along 
with it. He had been jealous of my attentions to his 
sister of late, and this bold attempt at her conversion 
raised that jealousy to an exorbitant pitch. So one 
evening when I was standing in a circle of an hun- 
dred men and women, listening to a band of music, 
out comes Lord Enzie with my identical paper in his 
hand. I had heard of his lady's high approbation, 
and judged that now the time was come for my ad^- 
vancement ; and though I would rather have taken it 
from any other nobleman in the kingdom, yet knowing 
my epistle afar off by its form, I resolved on acknow- 
ledging it. It was a holiday, and we were all clothed 
in our best robes, when out comes the haughty and 
redoubted George Gordon, Lord of Enzie and iBade- 
nach, into the midst of us, and reading the address 
and superscription of the paper, he held it up and en- 

auired if any in the circle could inform him who was 
le author of such a subhme production. Judging 
that to be my time, I stepped forward, kneeled on the 
green at my Lord Enzie's feet, and acknowledged my- 
self the unworthy author : on which the proud aristo- 
crat struck me unmercifully on the shoulders and head 
with his cane, accompanying his blows with a volley 
of the most opprobrious epithets. I was altogether 
unarmed, otherwise I would have made a corpse of 
the tyrant ; so I fled backward and said, '< My Lord, 
you shall rue what you have now done the longest 
day you have to live. Do you know whom you have 
struck ?" 
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^ Kldow whom I have struck 1 Puppy ! vagabond !" 
exclaimed he, and breaking at me, he struck me with 
such violence that he knocked me down. I fell quite 
insensible; but he had inflicted many kicks and blows 
on me after I was down, which I felt for many a day; 
and, as I was informed, dashed my epistle in my face, 
and left me lyi^g. 

When 1 came to myself, I was lying in a bed in 
the house of a poor weaver in the village, and a sur- 

fjon was dresising my head, which was fractured. 
was extremely ill, and the violence of my rage at 
Lord Enzie made my distemper a great deal the 
worse. 

As soon as I was able, I wrote to the Marquess 
complaining of the usage I had received in recom- 
pense for all I had ventured for him. He was a man 
of the highest honour, and sent me a sum of money 
with an assurance that he would provide for me in a 
way that suited both my talents and inclination. He 
regretted what his son had done, whom no man could 
keep in bounds, but was willing to make me all the 
reparation that lay in his power, which I should soon 
see ; so I was obliged to keep my humble bed and wait 
the issue. 

A few days subsequent to that, I was visited by 
Lady £nzie and Lady Jane Gordon, who both con- 
doled with me in a most affectionate manner, and re- 
probated the outrage committed by Lord Enzie, who 
nad the day before that set off for France on some 
military expedition. After a great deal of kind com- 
miseration. Lady Enzie said, '^The plain truth is, 
cterk Archimbald, that you can never rise to eminence 
either in my husband's family, or under the patronage 
of any of its members, fo» (begging my lovelv sistePf 
pardon) every one of that family are Catholics at 
tieart, however they may have been compelled to.dis^ 
guise their sentiments, and they will never raise a man 
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to wealth or power who is not confirmed in their own 
religious tenets. It is a part of. their principle rather 
to retard him. But to my brother, the Lord Argyle, 
you will be quite a treasure. You will instruct his 
two nobble sons in the principles of the reformed reli- 
gion, for which no young man in the kingdom is so 
well fitted; learn them the art of composition in the 
English tongue ; travel with them into foreign parts, 
and form their hearts and their minds to follow after 
truth. Or you can assist my brother in his great plans 
of furthering the Reformation. If you consent to this 
arrangement, as soon as you are able to travel, I will 
despatch you to my brother with a letter which will 
ensure your good reception." 

I testified my obligation to her ladyship, but added 
that 1 loved my young mistress and her father so well, 
I had no heart to leave them. 

" The old Marquess, my father-in-law, is one of the 
noblest characters that ever bore the image of his Ma- 
ker," said she, " but he is necessarily on the verge of 
life ; and then under my husband, your hopes are but 
small. As for Jane, she leaves her father's house im- 
mediately as bride to a young Catholic Lord, who 
would not have a Protestant in his family for half his 
estate." 

Here my heart sank within me, and I could not an- 
swer a word. 

Lady Enzie went on. " In order that you may not 
refuse my offer, I tell you some of the secrets of the 
family without leave, of which I know you will make 
no ill use. These two young dames, so far celebrated 
for their beauty ; as they were born on the same day, 
and christened on the same day, so they are to be 
wedded on the same day, and in the same church ; the 
one to a Scottish, the other to an Irish nobleman. Poor 
Lady Jane is destined for Ireland, to worship St Pat- 
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rick and the Virgin Mary, in a due preparation for 
purgatory as long as she lives." 

"I'll go to the Earl of Argyle to-morrow or the 
next day at the furthest," said I. 

The two ladies applauded my resolution, settling 
their plans between them, but seeing me unfit for fur- 
ther convei'sation they took their leave. Lady Jane 
gave me her hand and bade me farewell, — but I re- 
tained that dear hand in mine and could not part with 
it, neither tiid she attempt to force it away. — " Stay 
still with us a few moments, Lady Gordon," said 1, 
" for I have something to give my young mistress be- 
fore we part for ever." 

" What have you to give me, Archy ?" said Lady 
Jane. 

" I have to give you first my blessing," said I, " and, 
afterwards, something you wull value more. Fare- 
well, most lovely and fascinating of all thy race. 
May the Almighty God, who made thee so beautiful, 
make thee as eminently good, and endow thy mind 
with those beauties that shall never decay. And may 
he fit and prepare thee for whatever is his will con- 
cerning thee, for conjugal bliss or sorrow of heart : — 
for life, for death, for time, or for eternity." 

" Amen !" said both ladies, bowing, — " and may 
tfiy blessings return double on thy own head." 

"I will henceforth revere thy religion for thy own 
sake," continued I, " for the tenets that have formed 
such a mind must have something of heaven in them. 
May you be beloved through life as you are loving 
and sincere, and may your children grow up around 
you the ornaments of our nature, as you have yourself 
neen its greatest. For me, bereaved as I hence must 
be of the light of your countenance, — I care no more 
what fortune betide me, for I must always be like a 
blind man, longing for the light of that sun he is never 
nnprp tp s^e. Of thi^ be sure, that there is always one 
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who will never forget you, and of whose good wishes 
and prayers you shall through life have a share. And 
now here are some relics, too precious in your sight 
which I fain would have ground to powder, and 
stamped the residue with my feet, but seeing the line 
that Providence has marked out for you, 1 restore 
them, and trust you to the mercy of Him who was 
born of a virgin." 

So saying, I gave into her hands the graven image 
of the Virgin, and the purple cross set with gold and 
diamonds, on which she gave me a last embrace, 
while tears of gratitude choked her utterance, on 
which Lady Enzie hurried her out, and left me a be- 
ing as forlorn of heart as any that the light of heaven 
visited. 

[Thus ended the Baillie's first love, which seems to 
have been most ardent and sincere, yet chastened by 
that respect due to one so much his superior. This 
he never seems to take into account ; the reason of 
which appears to be, that when he acted these things, 
he was in a very different line of life than when he 
wrote of them, and felt that at this latter time he was 
very nigh to Lady Jane's rank in life. 

We must now skip over more than a hundred pages 
of his memoirs, as affording little that is new or amus- 
ing, lie was engaged by the Earl of Argyle as his 
secretary, and assisted that nobleman with all his 
power and cunning, in bringing about a reformation, 
both in Church and State. He was likewise tutor to 
his two sons, and went over to Holland wilh Lord 
Lorn, and afterwards to London with Lord Neil Camp- 
bell; but in the tedious details of these matters, al- 
though there is a portion of good sense, or sly spe-. 
ciousness in its place, yet there is very little of it so 
much better than the rest as to be worth extractmg. 
There is one anecdote which he pretends to give from 
report, which appears not a little puzzling. He says : 
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^ While at this place (Armaddie) there were stranse 
reports from Huntly Castle reached mine ears. The 
two lovely twin Grordons, were married on the same 
day to two widowers, but both young and gallant gen- 
tlemen, Lady Mary to the Marquess of Douglas, and 
Lady Jane lo Lord Strathbane ; (who in the world was 
this f) but on the evening of the wedding, the latter 
missed his bride, and following her out to her bower, 
he found her in company with a strange gentleman, 
who was kneeling and clasping her knees ; on which 
Lord Strathbane rushed forward, and ran the aggres- 
sor through the body with his sword. The utmost 
confusion arose about the castle. Lady Jane fainted, 
and went out of one fit into another, but would never 
tell who that gentleman was, denying all knowledge 
of him. The body was likewise instantaneously re- 
moved, so that it was no more seen ; but Lord Strath- 
bane, supposing he had committed a murder, fled that 
night, and the marriage was not consummated for full 
seven weeks. The story was never rightly cleared 
up." 

We do not much wonder at it, considering how 
quickly the body, or rather the wounded gentleman, 
made his escape ; but even at this distance of time, we 
have a shrewd suspicion that it might be the Baillie 
himself, especially as he says in another place — ** The 
Marquess (of Argyle) would fain have had me putting 
on sword-armour that day, both for the protection of 
my own person, and for the encouragement of the 
covenanters. But by reason of a -wound in my 
right side, which I got by accident more than a do- 
zen of years ^before, I could never brook armour of 
any sort," &c. 

The getting of this wound is never nientioned, and 
we find by his own confused dates, that the marriages 
he mentions took place about twelve years previous to 
this engagement of which he is speaking ; so that, with- 
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out much straining, I think we may set down the 
Bailiie as the strange gentleman whom the jealous 
bridegroom ran through the body m the wood. 

There is another incident he records which marks 
in' no ordinary degree the aristocratic tyranny of that 
day.] 

When I arrived at Edinburgh, says he, I still felt a 
little suspicion that the affair of the castle would come 
against me, and the first thing I did was to make en- 
quiry who was deputy governor of the fortress at the 
time being, and what was become of the former one, my 
old tyrant, Haggard. I soon found out that Ludovico 
Gordon, one of the house of Huntly, occupied that sta- 
tion, so that there I was quite safe ; but how was I 
amazed at finding that Huntly^s influence had actuJally 
brought Haggard to the gallows, — at least, so far on 
the way that he then lay under condemnation. Whe- 
ther it was through fear of the history of the papers 
that I stole being discovered, or merely out of revenge 
for some small indignity offered, I know not, but the 
Marquess and the rest of the Catholic party got him 
indicted. The other prevailing party did not think it 
worth their while to defend him, and so the fellow 
strapped. But the oddest circumstance of the matter 
was, that my disappearance from the castle was made 
one of the principal reasons for bringing on his con- 
demnation. It was proved to the satisfaction of the 
judges, that he had frequently threatened me with his 
utmost ventjjeance, to have me whipped and hung at 
the flag-staff, &c. — and that I had disappeared all at 
once in the dead of the night, while all my clothes, 
even to my shirt and nightcap, were found lying in my 
chamber next day, so that there was no doubt I had 
been made away with, in order to cover his embez- 
zlement of the public monies. Haggard was in great 
indignation at the charge, but not being able to prove 
aught to the contrary, the plea was admitted, and he 
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Xims cast for execution,— a circumstance not much ao> 
counted of in those days. 

I was greatly tickled with this piece of information, 
and he having been the man who, of all others^ used 
me the i^orst, save Lord Gordon, or Enzie, as he was 
called, so I resolved never either to forgive the one or 
the other. Of course I made no efforts towards a mi- 
tigation of the brute Haggard's sentence. 

His execution had been fixed for the 26th of May, 
but before that period, I had been called express to 
Stirling on the Marquess's business, in order to further 
the correspondence on the Antrim expedition, of 
which Argyle, my patron, was in great terror. How- 
ever, I took a horse on the 25th, and riding all night, 
reached the Grass Market in good time to see the ruf- 
fian pay kane for all his cruelties and acts of injustice; 
and from that day forth, I was impressed with a no- 
tion that Providence would not suffer any man to es- 
cape with impunity who had wronged me, and inhe- 
rited my curse and malison. I had done nothing 
against Haggard, saving that at one time I had wished 
ill to him in my heart, and now, behold, I saw even 
more than my heart's desire on mine enemy. I en- 
joyed the sight a good deal, nor was I to blame; — a 
man should always do that which is just and proper. I 
never saw such a wo-begone wretched being as he 
looked on the scaffold ; — no man could have believed 
that a character so dissipated and outrageous could 
ever have been reduced to such a thing of despair. 
He harangued the multitude at great length, and in my 
opinion, to very little purpose, — merely, I w^as per- 
suaded, for the purpose of gaining a few more minutes 
of miserable existence. — Again and again did he ais- 
sert his innocence relating to the murder of the young 
mancomnonly called Clerk Archibald, wished well to 
the Marquess of Huntly, and prayed for his forgive- 
ness. 

VOL I. — T 
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During thQ time of this harangue, and when it drew 
nigh to a close, I chanoed to come in contact with 
Mr. Alexander Hume, baker, with whom I had some 
settlements to make while I was. in the castle., Hfs 
was one whom I esteemed as an honourable man» and 
I could not help speaking tp, him, asking how he did? 
— ^and what he thought of this affair ? He answered 
me in some confusion, so that I perceived he did not 
know me,— or was greatly at a loss to comprehend 
how I should be there. Judging; it, therefore, as well 
to be quit of him, I made off a Tittle, but he stuck by 
me, and the crowd being so great, I could not get 
away, for I was close to tne foot of the gallows. 

"Think of it, squire?' said he, ** Why, I suppose I 
think of it as others do ; that the fellow was a rascal, 
and brought himself under the lash of the law, and is 
suffering justly the penalty of his iniquities. Our 
judges are just, you know, and our exactors righteous 
— do you not think the same ?" — 

**i ou had a good deal of business with Haggard, 
Mr. Hume," says I, ** and must know. Did you find 
him an arrant rascal in his dealings V 

" No — I do not say so, 1 was not called to give 
oath to that effect, and if I had, I could not have 
sworn he was." 

v" Then you know that, as to the murder, he must 
have been innocent of that." 

*i How ? — What ?— How can you prove that I 
Good and blessed Virgin, is not this Clerk Archy 
himself ?" 

I nodded assent, when he seized my hand as if it 
had been in a vice, and went on without suffering me 
to rejoin a word — " How are you 1 Where have you 
been ? You have been kidnapped, then 1 Come this 
way — this way, a wee bit. Colonel Haggard ! Hilloa, 
Colonel, speak to me, will ye." 

The Colonel had taken farewell of the world, of the 
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9iin and the moon, and the stars, and the spires of 
Edinburgh castle. The bedesman and executioner 
were both sick of his monotonous harangues, and 
waited with impatience the moment when he should 
give the signal Still he had not power, and at that 
terrible crisis Hume fell a bawling out to him, — ^**Hil- 
loa. Colonel, speak to me, will ye, speak to me just 
for a wee bit — hilloa, you there, Mr. Sheriff and Mr. 
Chaplain, loose the Colonel's een, will ye V 

The sheriff shook his head, on which Hume saw 
there was not a moment to lose, and having resolved 
to save Haggard's life, merely, I dare say, for ihe no- 
velty of the thing, he called aloud to the sheriff to 
stop the execution till he, Mr. Hume, ispoke a word in 
his ear. Witli that he sprung to the ladder with an 
agility of which no man would have supposed him 

Eossessed, — the sheriff beckoned the centinel to let 
im pass, on which he intimated something very 
shortly to that dignitary, and flew to the prisoner, 
who, poor man ! stood with his eyes covered, the tow 
about his neck, his hands hanging pendulous, and the 
fingers of the right one closed on the signal with the 
grasp of death. The officious baker, who seemed to 
have lost his reason for a space, instantly fell to re- 
lieving the culprit, turned the napkin up from his eyes, 
and would also have loosed the tow frotn about his 
craig had he been permitted, and afl th6 while he ^kvit 
speaking as fast as his tongue could deliver. I could 
not hear all he said, but these were some of the words, 
— ^ It's a fact that I tell you. Sir, look to yoursel — : 
he's stannin there at the fit of the gallows. You're a 
betrayed man, Sir. See, there he is. Sir, looking voftf' 
in the face, and witnessing the whole affair. — -Mind 
yoursel, Sir, for, Holy virgin! there*s'nae time to' 
lose, ye ken." 

The poor wretch tried to look and to fmd me out 
in the crowd, but he only stared, and I coqld easily 
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perceive that he saw nothing, or at least distinguished 
no one object from another, — his eyes were like those 
of a dead person, casting no reflection inwardly on 
the soul. Mr. Hume^ as I ^id, in the height of his 
ciflSciousness, had begun unloosing the cord from about 
the convict's neck, but was withstood by the execu- 
tioner. That was a droll scene, and contributed no 
little to the amusement of the tag-rag and bob-tail 
part of the citizens of Edinburgh. " Let abee. Sir," 
said the es^cutioner " wha baud ye tak that trubble. — 
Naebody's fingers touch tow here but mine, onest 
man. Stand back, an it be your wull. Who the 
muckle d6evil are ye V 

*' Wha im I, Sir I" cried the baker,— " Wha im I, 
say ye ? — My name. Sir, is Alexander Hume, I'm 
one o' the auld baillies, and deacon convener o' the 
five trades o' the bee Calton, a better kind man than 
you, Mr. Hancie, or ony that ever belanged to you, 
an' never kend for ony ill yet, — mair than some focks 
can say ! Wha am /troth ! — Cornel look to yoursel. 
Sir, or you're a murdered man. — I'll stand by you, I 
,like to see a man get justice." 

- The poor colonel, judging it necessary to do or say 
something for himself in this extremity, appeared like 
a man struggling in a horrible dream, but his senses 
being quite benumbed, he could only take up the 
baker's hint, and a bad business he made of it, for he 
began with — 

**0,good Christian people, it is true, it is true. I 
am a murdered mafl ! — an innocent murdered man ! — 
And as a proof of it, the man whom I murdered is 
standing here looking me in the face and laughing at 
my calamity. And is not this, good Christians, such 
usage as flesh and blood cannot endure 7 — to be mur- 
dered by spiteful papists and enemies, — murdered in 
cold blood !■— O murder ! — murder \~--murder .'" 

•* God's curse, what's ajl this for I" exclaimed the 
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hangman, and turned the poor wretch off. The baker 
call^ out, "Stop, stop!'* and caught wildly at the 
rope, but he was taken into custody, and the colonel, 
after a few wallops, expired. In an hour after, I left 
the city to attend the Marquess's business, but the mat* 
ter caused a great deal of speechification in Edinburgh 
for a tseason, the most part of the lieges trowing that 
it had been my ghost that the baker had seen at the 
foot of the gallows ; for it was affirmed that my naked 
corpse had been taken from a well in the castle along 
with other two bodies, all murdered by Haggard. I 
did not believe that Haggard murdered one of them ; 
me, I was sure, he did not murder, and I was very 
glad that it was so. 

[Argyle, as the head and chief of the reformers, now 
carried every thing before him; and we find that, 
principally for political purposes, he placed the Baillie 
in Edinburgh as a great wine and brandy merchant, 
and by that means got him elected into the council of 
the city, where he seems to have had great influence 
both with ministers and magistrates. The King no* 
minating the baillies then, Argyle or Huntly, precisely 
as their parties prevailed, had nothing further to do 
than go to the king, or the commissioners after the 
king's restraint, and bring down the list, in which case 
the honourable coimcil seems never to have objected 
to any of those named : but if we take the Baillie's 
word for it, he seems to have been^ a conscientious 
man, for he says : ] 

From the time I entered the council, I considered 
myself as acting for others. Not for others, abstract 
from myself, but at ail events, for others besides my- 
self; and oftentimes was I greatly puzzled to forward 
the views of my party without injuring my own iti- 
terest I determined to support the reformers against 
all opposition, but the first time I was in the council 
and the magistracy, we were sorely kept in check by 

F 2 
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the great influence of the old Marquess of Huntly. 
The combined lords would glady have brought him to 
the scafibld, for he was a bar in their progress which 
it was impossible to get over. 1 believe there was 
never a nobleman in Scotland who had so many ene- 
mies, and those so inveterate ; but his friends being so 
much attached to him, on the other hand, the Protest- 
ant party could make little progress as long as he 
lived. . 1 felt this, and though I had the offer of being 
made Lord Provost, and knighted in 1633, 1 declined 
the honour, and retired from the magistracy until I 
saw a more favourable season for furthering the views 
of the reformers, and of my own great and amiable 
patron in particular. Besides, I really had such a re- 
spect for the old Marquess, papist as I believed him to 
be at heart, that I could not join in the conspiracies 
against him which I heard broached by one or other 
every day. I could not bear to see the noble old vete- 
ran dogged to death, which was the real cause why 
I left co-operating with the violent part of the reform- 
ers for several years. I never refused Argyle's sug- 
gestions, but those of all others I received with great 
caution. 

In the beginning of the year 1635, the worthy old 
Marquess was again brought before the council, on a 
charge of harassing and wasting the lands of his Pro* 
testant neighbours. I attended the examinations of 
the witnesses, and was convinced in my mind that the 
Marquess had no hand in the depredations complained 
of. True he had not punished the aggressors, but that 
I considered no capital charge ; and was grieved when 
I saw hini shut up once more in close confinement in 
the castle, in the very same apartment from whence I 
had before been the means of delivering him. Then a 
fair trial by jury was instituted, and among all the 
forty-eight nominated by the sberifT, there was not one 
to my knowledge who was not of the party opposed 
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to Huntly. Though ever so zealous in forwarding the 
reformation, I did not like to see it forwarded by un- 
iust means ; for in such cases, men can hardly expect 
the blessing of heaven to attend their labours. There 
were only four commoners named as jurymen, and I 
being chosen and sworn, as one of the most staunch 
reformers, yet 1 determined within myself to give my 
voice for nothing of which I was not fully convinced. 
Wariston's indictment represented the old Marquess 
as the most notorious tyrant and offender living. He 
was accused of murder, fire-raising, and every oreach 
of order, — and all the witnesses sworn, spoke to the 
same purpose; but there were two. Major Creighton 
and John Hay, whom, as a juryman, I took the liberty 
of questioning over again. The Marquess looked 
fiercely at me, quite mistaking my motive ; nor did I 
at all explain myself then, but being chosen foreman 
of the jury, as I knew I would, I refused to retire till 
I heard tnree men of the Gordons shortly examined, 
and then I made it clear to the jurymen, on our retir- 
ing, that Major Creighton and Mr. John Hay had both 
man-sworn themselves, for that neither the Marquess 
nor one of his family had been proved in the foray ; 
and as for Patrick Gordon, who had been proven there, 
it was almost proven that he could not possibly have 
had instructions from Huntly. 

I then put the question, first to Sir William Dick, 
a just man and a good, who at once gave his voice — 
not guilty. My coadjutors were thunderstruck, for 
they all knew we were placed there to condemn the 
Marquess of Huntly, not to justify him. The next in 
order tried to reason the matter over again with Dick 
and me, but got into a passion^ and at length voted 
guiky. Several followed on the same side, and it was 
merely the influence which Sir William and I pos- 
sessea in the city, and with the reformers in particu- 
lar, that caused some of those present to vote the Mar* 
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quess not guilty, — now when they found they had their 
greatest opponent in their power. I was certain they 
thought there was some scheme or plot under it, which 
they did not comprehend, and that Sir William Dick 
and I were managing it, whereas we had nothing at 
heart but justice. Our point was awhile very doub^ 
ful, so much so, that I iteared the Marquess was lost, 
which would have been a great stain on our court ojf 
justice ; but every thing was managed by intrigue, and 
the power or advantage of one party over another 
was the ruling cause that produced the effect. 

When the vote came to Baillie Anderson, of Lieith, 
I looked in his face. I saw he was going to vote 
guilty in support of our faction, but I gave him a look 
that staggered him, and I repeated it at every turn of 
his eye. He called the state of the vote to gain time; 
then I saw that Patie durst not vote against me, and 
accordingly his voice decided it by one. 

I then returned joyfully into the court with the state 
of the vote m my hand, and said, " My lord, the jury 
by a plurality of voices find George Gordon, Marquess, 
of Huntly — Not Guilty." Never did I see a whole 
bench so astounded ; the matter had been settled and 
over again settled with them all, and the justice's 
plerk had composed, it was said, a condemning speecl^ 
of so tremendous a nature, that it was to astonish all 
the nations of the world, and even convert the Pope 
of Rome; but I baulked them all for once, and my 
Jord justice clerk's speech was lost. 

The Marquess had had a powerful party in the 
house, all desponding; for when the sentence of the 
jury was heard, the voices of the audience rose gra- 
dually to a tumult of applause, at which the judges 
were highly offended ; but the old hero, turning round, 
and bowing to the crowd with the tear in his eye, the 
thunders of approbation were redoubled. I never re- 
joiced more, nor was prouder of any thing than of 
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the brave old peer's acquittal, and I perceived that his 
feeling nearly overcame hinn. He looked at me \rith 
an unstable and palsied look, as if striving in vain to 
recognise me ; but that very afternoon he sent his cha- 
riot to my house, with a kind request that I would 
visit him, which I did, and found himself surrounded 
bv the chief men of his clan,;all crazed with joy, and 
almost ready to worship me. He shewed them the 
state of the vote with pride, proving that my two votes 
and influence saved his life. I did not deny it, but 
acknowledged that I had striven hard for it, and at 
one time had given him up for lost. I then told him 
the story of Patie Anderson, at which he laughed very 
heartily, but still he did not recognise me as his old 
attendant. 

At length, when we were going to part, he said, 
" You have indeed saved my life Baillie, from a com- 
bination of my inveterate enemies, and if ever it lie in 
my power to confer a benefit on you or yours, you 
shall not need to ask it, but only find means of letting 
me know of such a thing." 

" I have saved your life before now, my lord," said 
I ; *' and though I got no .reward then, nor look for 
any now, yet if it lie in my power I would do the same 
again." 

He looked unsteadily and anxiously at me, and bit 
hifi lips, as if struggling with former reminiscences ; 
and I then noted with pain, for the first time, how 
much the old chief was altered. He seemed, both in 
body and mind, no more than the wreck of what he 
once was. 

** I think I remember the name," said he ; " but it is 
80 long ago, and my memory is so often at fault now- 
a^lavs. Yet the name is a singular one. Are you 
not brother to the Bishop of Galloway ?" 

**I am, my lord," returned I ; "and the same who 
risked his honour and his neck in saving your life from 
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imminent dapger, the last time you were a prisoner ia 
Edinburgh Castle. You cannot have forgot that ad- 
venture r— at least I never shall." 

" I remember every circumstance of it quite well/' 
said he ; " and I thought you were the man, or nearly 
connected with him ; but I thought it degrading to you 
to allude to it I could ;not believe that the young ad« 
venturer who escaped with me, and followed me to 
the North, could now be the first man in Edinburgh, 
both in influence and respectability. Well, I cannot 
help being struck at the singularity of this case. It is 
very remarkable that I should have been twice indebted 
for my life to one who had no interest in preserving it, 
and in whom I took no interest I fear I requited yoa 
very indifferently, for as I remember nothing of our 
parting, I am sure I must have used you very HI.'* 

" Your son used me very ill, my lord," said I ; " yea, 
behaved to me in a most brutal manner ; but I never 
attached aoy of the blame of that to your lordship. 
Be assured that I shall live to pay him back in ms 
own coin ; and that with interest None have ever 
yet escaped me, either for a good turn or a bad one. 
As for you, my lord, I have always admired your cha- 
racter for bravery and for honour; and, dreaded as 
you are by the party whose principles I have espoused, 
yet I scorned to see you wronged and persecuted to 
the death. You and I are quits, my lord, but not so 
with your son Enzie." 

" George is a hot-headed, obstinate fool," said he. 
'' But no more of that 1 leave him to take care of 
himself. In the mean time, you shall accompany me 
to the North once more, and I will let you see some 
little difference about Castle Huntly since the last time 
you saw it. I want to introduce my deliverer to all 
my friends." ' 

" I fear I shall lose credit with my own party 5f I 
attach myself thus closely to your lordship," said I, 
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" I have already astounded them a good deal by my 
efforts for your acquittal, and roust not kick at them 
altogether.'' 

"I understand, I understand," said he, thoughtfully. 
** Well, that may alter the view I took of the matter. 
But I really wish it had been otherwise^ and that you 
had gone. It might — it should have turned out for 
your good.*' 

" Nay, my lord, I am not established here on a foun- 
dation so shallow as to fear any party for an act of 
justice. I will think of your invitation, and probably 
accept of it." 

I then took my leave, for I saw the old man like to 
drop from his chair with frailty and fatigue of spirits. 
He squeezed my hand, and held it for a good while in 
his without speaking, and he could not so much as say 
good night when I went away. I saw now that he 
was fast waning away from this life ; and judging 
from his manner, that he meant to do me some favour, 
I judged it prudent to put myself in the way, and ac- 
company his lordship home. I was never a man 
greedy of substance, but I account every man to blame 
who keeps himself out of fortune's way ; so the very 
next day I called on his lordship, but he was confined 
to bed, and engaged with two notaries ; therefore I 
saw him not. He grew worse and worse, and I was 
afraid he»never would see Castle Huntly again. It was 
in the spring of 1636 that the abovementioned trial and 
acquittal took place ; and about the beginning of sum- 
mer, the Marquess supposing himself better, requested 
the fulfilment of my promise, and again repeated that 
it should be for my good. I did not think him better, 
for I thought him fast descending to the grave, as he 
looked very ill, and had the lines of death deeply in- 
dented on his face ; but judging that it might be requi- 
site for my behoof that he should be home before his 
demise, to arrange and sign some documents, 1 urged 
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bis departure very much, and as an inducement, stated - 
that unless he went immediately, I could not accom- 
pany him, nor see him in the North for the space of 
a whole year. 

Accordingly we set out, as far as I remember, on 
the 3d of June; but we made poor speed, for the Mar- 
quess could not bear his chariot to go much faster 
tnan at a snail's pace, and only on the most level wavs. 
So, after a wearisome course, we arrived at Dundee 
on the 10th, and the next day the Marquess could not 
be removed. There were nono of his family but one 
son-in-law of our retinue, and I was applied to for 
every thing, so that I had a poor time of it. " Ask the 
bailli'e." " Enquire at the baillie." " The baillie must 
procure us this thing and the other thing ;'* was in every 
body's mouth. Had I been six bailTies, not to say 
men, I could not have performed all that was expected 
of me. 

I had now lost all hope of my legacy, and would 

S'adly have been quit of my charge, but could not 
ink to leave the old hero in so forlorn a state; for 
Lord Douglass having posted on to Castle Huntly, I 
had the sole charge, as it were, of the dying man. I 
rode with him in his chariot the last day he was on 
the road; after that, he took all his cordials from my 
hand, and on the afternoon of the 13th, he died in my 
arms in the house of Mr. Robert Murray, a gentleman 
of that place; for though his lady had arrived the day 
before, she was so ill, she could not sit up. 

He was a hero to the last, and had no more dread 
of death than of a night's quiet repose; but I was con- 
vinced he died a true Catholic, for all so often as he 
had been compelled to renounce his religion by the 
Committee of Estates and the General Assembly. 

Mr. Bannerman and Mr. Stewart, two notaries pub- 
lic, arrived from Edinburgh, and took charge of the 
papers and deeds which the deceased carried with him. 
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I wanted to retDm home'» but these gentlemen dis- 
suaded me, and I confess that some distant hopes of 
emolument prevailed on me to await that splendid fu- 
neral, which certainly surpassed all I have ever yet 
beheld, and which I shall *now attempt to describe as 
truly as a frail memory retains it. 

[The Baillie's description of the funeral procession 
from Dundee to the cathedral at Elgin, is minute and 
tedious ; but if true, it is utterly astonishing in such an 
age of anarchy and confusion. Some part of the ma- 
nagement of the charities having been assigned by ap- 
pointment to the Baillie, his old friend Liord Gordon 
of Enzie, now the Marquess of Huntly, and he, came 
once more in contact. But honest Archy, now being 
head baillie and chief moving spring in the council and 
city of Edinburgh, and in the hope of being Lord Pro- 
vost next year, all by the influence of Argyle, also a 
privileged man, went through his department without 
taking the least notice of the heir and chief of the 
family for whom he* was acting; but the Marquess 
discovered in the end who he was and all their former 
connection, and certainly treated him scurvily. I must 
copy his account of this.] 

On the Tuesday following, the will and testament 
of the late Marquess was read in the great hall, and 
all the servants and officers were suffered to be pre- 
sent; but. when the new Marquess cast his eyes on me, 
he asked " what was my business there ?" 

I answered ** that his lordship would perceive that 
by and by ; and that at all events I had as good a right 
to be there as others of his father's old servants ;" 
and being a little nettled, I said what, perhaps, I 
should not have said, " for," added I, " it is possible 
that neither yourself nor any of them ever had the 
honour of twice saving your father's life as I have 
had." 

*^ You saved my father's life, Sir ? You saved my 

VOL. I. 
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father's life?" said he, disdainfully. " You never had 
the power, Sir, to save the life of one of my father's 
cats. Leave the mansion immediately. I know you 
well for a traitor and a spy of the house of Argyle." 

A sign from Mr. Bannerman, the agent, now brought 
me up to him, before I ventured a reply. He gave me 
a hint of something that shall be nameless, and at the 
same time waved me toward the door, that the Mar- 
quess might think I was ordered out by the notary as 
well as himself. So I went toward the hall door, and 
before going out, I turned and said — 

" This castle and hall are your own, my lord, and 

irou must be obeyed. I am therefore compelled re- 
uctantly to retire, but before going, I order you, Mr. 
Robert Bannerman and Mr. Robert Stewart, again to 
close up these documents, and proceed no farther ; no, 
not so much as in reading another word until you do 
it in my house in Edinburgh, before a committee of 
the lords of session." 

The Marquess laughed aloud, while his face burnt 
with indignation; but to his astonishment the men of 
law began folding up their papers at my behest 

" Gentlemen, pray go on with the business in hand," 
said he ; " sure you are not going to be silenced by 
this mad and self-important citizen?" 

The men, after some jangle of law terms, declared 
they could not go on but in my presence, as I was 
both a principal legatee, and a trustee on many chari- 
ties and funds. The great man's intolerable pride 
was hurt ; he grew pale with displeasure ; and as far 
as I could judge, he was within an hair's breadth of 
ordering his marshal to seize both the men and their 
papers, and myself into the bargain. The men thought 
so too, for they began enlarging on the will being re- 
gistered and inviolable, save by a breach of all law 
and decorum'; and that tame Dame Decorum at length 
came to the proud aristocrat's aid, and with a low 
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bow, and a sneer of scorn on his countenance, he 
pointed to one of the chairs of state, and requested 
Die to be seated. 

I did as I was desired, for in a great man's pre* 
sence, I accounted it always the worst of manners to 
object to his request, and I saw by the faces of the 
assembly, that I had more friends at that moment, 
than the new-made Marquess himself. 

Well ; the men went on with the disposal of lands, 
rents, and fees ; all of which seemed to give great 
satisfaction, till they came to the very last codicil, 
wherein the late worthy Marquess bequeathed to me 
his palace in the Canongate with all that it contained; 
and all because I had, at two different times, saved 
him from an immediate and disgraceful death. It has 
been alleged by some that I have been a proud and 
conceited man all my life ; but it is well known to my 
friends that the reverse of this is the truth. I never was, 
however, so proud of worldly recommendation and 
worldly honours, as I was at that moment. Mr. 
Stewart, who was then reading, when he came to the 
clause, made a loud hem, as if clearing his voice, and 
then went on in a louder tone. 

"I give, leave, and bequeath to the worthy and 
honourable Baillie Archibald Sydeserf, my house in 
the Canongate, with all its appurtenances, entrances, 
and offices, and all within and without the houses that 
belongeth to me, save and except the two stables 
above the water gate, and the bed of state in the south- 
ern room, all of which were presents from the Duke of 
Chatelherault, my grandfather, to me and mine, and 
must therefore be retained in my family. The rest I 
bequeath, &c. &c., to the worthy Mr. Sydeserf, and 
all for having twice, of his own accord and free will, 
and without any hope of reward, farther than the 
love of honour and- the approbation of a good con- 
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science, delivered me from immediate death by the 
hands of my implacable enemies." ^ 

I confess when I heard this read out in a strongt 
inellow and affecting tone, I could not resist crying ; 
the tears ran down my cheeks, and I was obliged to 
dight them with my sleeve, and snifter like a whipped 
boy. I at length ventured to lift my eyes through 
tears to the face of the new Marquess, sure of now 
spying symptoms of a congenial feeling ; but instead 
of that, I perceived his face turned half aside, while 
he was literally gnawing his lip in pride and vexation : 
and when the clerk had finished, he said with a burst 

of breath, apostrophizing himself — " I'll be d d if 

he shall ever inherit it, or ought that it contains." 

Now the devil is in this man, thought I. Surely 
the spirit that worketh in the children of disobedience 
hath taken full and free possession of his haughty 
mind, else Ke could never be so void of all respect 
both for the dead and living. 

After this proud exclamation there was a pause. 
" Humph !" said the clerk ; " humph !" said a dozen 
and more of voices throughout the hall. " Humph !" 
said I, by way of winding up the growl, and gave my 
head a significant nod, as much as if I had said, 
" We'll see about that, my lord." My heart again 
burnt within me, and I resolved once more to be even 
with this haughty chief, if ever it lay in my power. 

I lodged that night in the town of Huntly, waiting 
on Messrs. Bannerman and Stewart, for we had con- 
jointly hired a guard to attend us to Aberdeen; but in 
the middle of the night my landlord came in to me 
with a crazed look, and asked me if I was sleeping; 
I said *^ yes." " Then," said he, " you mus^t waken 
yourself up as fast as you can, for there is a gentleman 
m the house who has called expressly to see you. 
For God's sake, sir, make haste and come to him." 

" A gentleman called on me I" s^id I j " pray, s}r; 
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who takes it on him to disturb me, a stranger, at these 
untimeous hours 1 Tell him I'll see him to-morrow 
as early as he likes." 

"Oh, Gk)d bless vour honour, it is to-morrow 
already," said mine host with apparent trepidation, 
" and therefore you must come to him without a mo- 
ment's delay." 

" What is the matter, sir V* said L ** Who is it ? 
— what is the matter V* 

"Oh, it is one of the chieftains pf the Gordons," 
said he ; " and that you will find. I know very well 
who it is, but as to what is the matter, there you 
puzzle me ; for unless it be some duel business, I can- 
not conceive what it is. All that I can come at is, 
that your life is in danger — hope you have not offended 
any of the Gordons, sir ?" 

" I will not leave my room, sir, at this untimeous 
hour," said I, rather too much agitated. " It is my 
domicile for the present, and I debar all intrusions. 
If it is an affair of duelling, you may tell the gentle- 
man I fight no duels. I am a magistrate, a Christian,* 
and an elder of the reformed Church, and therefore 
it does not become such a man as me to fight duels." 
*< God bless your honour," said the fellow, laughing 
with the voice of a highland bull. " Come and teU 
all this to the gentleman himself, I am no judge of such 
matters. An elder of the reformed Church are you 1 
What church is that ? Are you for the king or the 
covenant ? I should like to know, for all depends on 
that here." 

I have forgot what answer I made to this, for while 
I was speaking, a furious rap came on my chamber 
door ; I was so much alarmed that I could neither 
breathe nor speak for a short space, nevertheless I 
took the matter with that calm resolution that became 
a man and a magistrate. 
** Yes, sir, yes ; coming, sir," cried mine host Then 

g2 
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\irhispering me — " for mercy's sake get up and come 
away, sir," said he; and he actually took hold of my 
wrist, and began a-pulling to bring me over the bed. . 
I resisted with the resolution of keeping my ground, • 
but a voice of thunder called outside the door, '< George, 

rou dog, why don't you bring the gentleman away as 
ordered you ?" 

" He will not come, sir. He'll not stir a foot," said 
the landlord. 

** But he must come, and that without a moment's 
delay," said the same tremendous voice. 

" I told him so, sir," said the landlord ; " but for 
all that he will not stir. The gentleman, sir, is a 
magistrate, and an elder of the reformed kirk, and 
never fights any duels." 

a G — d's everlasting curse !" cried the impatient 
monster, and burst open the door. He was a man of 
gigantic stature, between sixty and seventy years of 
age, and covered with a suit of heavy armour. " I'll 
tell you what it is, sir," said he ; " you must either 
arise on the instant, and dress yourself and come 
along with me, else I will be under the disagreeable 
necessity of carrying you off as you are. Don't ask 
a single question nor make a single remark, for there 
is not a moment to lose." 

«* Well, well, sir, since it must be so, it shall be as 
you desire," said I, rising and dressing myself with 
perfect coolness. I even joked about the Gordons, 
and their summary mode of proceeding with strangers; 
and hinted at some of the late decrees in counsel 
against them. 

"The Gk)rdons care very little what is decreed 
against them in Edinburgh," replied he ; " particularly 
by a set of paltry innovators." 

"I fear they are much altered for the worse since I 
lived among them," said I. 

*< It is the times that are altered for the worse, and 
not we/' said he. ^* The character of men must con* 
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form lo their circumstancesy Mr. Sydeserf. Of that 
you have had some experience, and you will have 
more ere long.*' 

He said this in a sullen and thoughtful mood, and I 
¥7as confounded at thinking whereto all this tended, 
though I was certain it could not be towards good* 
The most probable conjecture I could form was, that 
the Marquess, had sent for me, either to shut me up 
m one of the vaults of the old castle, or throw n\e off 
the bridge into the river, to let me know how to speak 
to a Gordon in the hows of Strathbogie. But there 
was no alternative for the present ; so I marched down 
stairs before the venerable and majestic warrior, in 
perfect good humour; and lo, and behold! when I 
went to the door, there was a whole company of 
cavalry, well mounted, with drawn swords in tneir 
hands, and my horse standing saddled in the midst of 
them, held by a trooper standing on foot. 
" Good morrow to you, gentleman," said I heartily. 
" Good morrow, sir," growled a few voices in re- 
turn. 

" Now mount, sir, mount," said the chief of this 
warlike horde ; 1 did so, and away we rode I knew 
not whither. 

It was about the darkest time of a summer night 
when we set out, but the night being quite short, it 
soon began to grow light, and I then could not but ad- 
mire the figure of the old chieftain, who still kept by 
my left hand and at the head of the cavalcade. He 
appeared sullen and thoughtful, was clad in complete 
heavy armour, rode with his drawn sword in his hand, 
a pair of pistols in his belt, and a pair of tremendous 
horse pistols slung at his saddle-bow. He appeared 
likewise to be constantly on the look-out, as if afraid 
of a surprise; but all this while I took matters so 
coolly, that I never so much as enquired where he was 
conveying me* 
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However, about the sun rising, to my great won* z 
der, I came into the ancient town of Inverary, which -t: 
I knew at first sight, and in which I had friends, c: 
This was the very way I wanted to go, and could not li 
comprehend to what fate I was destined. We halted ;, 
behind a thicket on the right bank of the way, and a ; 
scout was sent into the town, who instantly returned ; 
with the information that it was occupied by a party : 
of the rebels. How heartily I wished myself in tlie : 
hands and power of these same rebels; but such a 
thing was not to be suffered. The veteran ordered ; 
his troop to make ready for a charge, and putting me 
from his right hand into the middle of the body, he 
made choice of some of his friends to support him, and 
we went into the town at a sharp trot. No man 
meddled with us, but we saw there was a confusion 
in the town, and people running as if mad here and 
there. However, when we came to the old bridge 
over the Don, it was guarded, and a party of infantry 
were forming on the other side. To force the bridge 
was impossible, for scarcely could two troopers ride 
abreast on it, and they had scaffolds on each side, 
from which they could have killed every man of us. 
I was terrified lest our leader should have attempted 
it, for he hesitated ; but, wheeling to the left, he took 
the ford. The party then opened a brisk fire on us, 
and several of the Gordons fell, one of them among 
my horse's feet, to my great hazard. I thought the 
men were mad, for I could not at all see what reason 
they had for fighting, and am certain a simple expla- 
nation on either side would have prevented it. The 
Gordons rode out of the river full drive on the faces of 
their enemies, discharged their carabines and pistols, 
though not with much effect, as far as I could judge, 
for]{few of the party fell ; however, they all fled to- 
ward a wood on a rising ground close by, and a few 
were cut down before they entered it. From that 
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they bred in safety on the Gordons, Svho were terribly 
todlgnanl, but v^ere obliged to draw off, at which I 
was exceedingly glad, for I expected every moment 
for more than an hour to be shot, without having it 
in my power either to fight or flee. 

We rode into Kintore, and the old veteran, placing 
a guard at each end of the town, led me to the host^ 
along with six of his chief men and friends, and enter- 
tained us graciously. The strong drink cheered up 
Us grave and severe visage, and I thought I never saw 
a face of more interest. All men may judge of my 
utter amazement, when he addressed me in a set 
apeech to the following purport. 

" No wonder that my heart is heavy to-day, wor- 
thy sir ; hem ! I have had a most disagreeable part 
to perform." — I trembled. — ** So I have, hem ! I have 
lost my chief, who was as a brother, a father to me 
from my childhood, — who was a bulwark around his 
friends^ and the terror of his enemies. Scotland shall 
never again behold such a nobleman as my late brave 
kinsman and chief. You may then judge with what 
feelings I regard you, when I tell you that I have met 
you before, though you remember me not. I was in 
the mock court of justice that day when the old hero 
was tried by a jury of his sworn enemies, and when 
your unexampled energy, honour, and influence alone 
saved his life. I met you at his house that evening, 
and had the pleasure of embracing you once. I had 
nothing to bestow on you but my sword ; but I vowed 
to myself that night, that if ever you needed it, it 
should be drawn in your defence. The usage you 
received yesterday cut me to the heart. I heard more 
than I will utter. Lord Gordon is now my chief, and 
I will fight for him while I have a drop of blood to 
spend ; but he shall never be backed by old Alexander 
Gordon in any cause that is unjust I neither say that 
your life was in imminent danger, nor that it was not ; 
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but I trembled for it, and resolved to make sure wo 
You are now out of the territory of the Gordons, a 
lose not a moment's time until you are fairly in Ed 
burgh. You will find some there from Castle Hun 
before you. It cuts me to the heart that I should e^ 
have been obliged to do a deed in opposition to the 
clinations and even the commands of my chief — 1 
what I have done I have done. Farewell ; and G 
be your speed. You and old Glen-bucket may ha] 
meet again. 

My heart was so full that I could not express mys 
and it was probably as well that I did not make ' 
great a palaver ; for I merely said in return, that th 
was nothing in nature that I revered or admired 
much as a due respect for the memory of the good i 
the great that had been removed from this scene 
things ; and on that ground principally I look this 
of his as the very highest compliment that could hi 
been paid me. 

[The baillie then hasted to Edinburgh, where 
found matters going grievously to his injury. .' 
party had comi,lned against him, in the full persuas 
that he had- joined the adverse side, and for all 
former interest, he could never force himself forw 
again untU Argyle's return from London. The M 
quess of Hunlly had moreover taken possession of 
father's house, and shut the doors of it in the Bail] 
face, and then a litigation ensued, which perhaps m 
than any thing renovated his influence once mon 
the city. 

Argyle never lost sight of his dependant's inter 
and appears to have paid a deference to him 1 
really goes far to establish the position which 
Baillie always takes in the estimation of him? 
There is, at all events, one thing for which he car 
be too much praised. The king had been accustor 
to nominate the Provost and Baillie of Edinburgh e; 
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year. From this we may infer, that some favourite 
nobleman engaged in the administration of Scottish 
afi&irs, and who had some object to gain in and through 
Ae magistrates of Edinburgh, gave the king in such 
list as he wanted, and then that his Majesty signed 
this list, and sent it to the counsel, with order to choose 
their men. The Baillie was the first man to withstand 
this arbitrary procedure, and he carried his point, riot 
perhaps by the fairest and most open means, but he 
did gain it, which was a privilege of high moment to 
the city, if the inhabitants had made a good use of it ; 
but the tricks of one party against another were not 
more prevalent, nor more debasing, than it appears 
they are at this day of boasted freedom and enlarge- 
ment; only the nobles had then to canvass for the ma- 
gistrates, whereas the magistrates have now to canvass 
for themselves. But in fact, some of the Baillie's nar- 
ratives, if copied, would be regarded as satires on the 
proceedings of the present age. 

We shall therefore pass over^this part of the me- 
moirs, and proceed to one of greater import, which 
commences with the beginning of the civil wars in 
Scotland. The Baillie had taken the covenant at an 
early period, and continued firm and true to that great 
bond of reformation. The great Montrose was, it 
aeems, at one time, a strenuous covenanter ; for the 
Baillie says he was present at St. Andrew's when the 
said Montrose swore the covenant; and that there 
was a number of gentlemen and noblemen took it on 
the same day of April 1737, and that forthwith he be- 
gan to raise men in his own country, all of whom he 
lorced to take the covenant before they were embodied 
in his army.] 

The Marquess of Huntly, continues the Baillie, hav- 
ing raised an army in the North, for the avowed pur- 
pose of crushing the covenanters, I was verj' strenu- 
ous at that meeting Uiatthey should take him in time, 
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and rather carry the war into his own country than : 
suffer bim to wreak his pride aifd vengeance on Us 
covenanting neighbours. The thing being agreed tOi • 
the gentlemen of Fife and Angus instantly set abo^t 
raising men, and I returned to Edinburgh, and engag- 
ing Sir William Dick, the lord provost, and all the 
counsel in the same cause, in the course of nine days 
we raised a hundred and seventy-two men, whom I . 
undertook to lead to our colonel, which I did with the 
assistance of two good officers — but I had a captain 
that was worse than nobody. 

If it had not been for Lieutenant Thorburn, who had 
served abroad, these men would never have been kept 
in subordination by me, for they were mostly raga- 
muffins of the lowest order ; drinkers, swearers, and 
frequenters of brothels ; and I having the purse a-keep 
ing, never engaged in such a charge in my life. Truly 
I thought shame of our city covenanters, for they were 
a very bad-looking set of men. They had good arms, 
which they did not well know how to use, but save a 
cap they had no other uniform. Some had no shoes, 
and some had shoes without hose, while others had no 
clothing at all save a ragged coat and apron. We 
lodged a night at Inverkeithing, and there being no 
-chaplain, I said prayers with them, and desired to see 
them all at worship again by six in the morning. I 
then paid them at the rate of half a merk a-piece for 
two days. But the next morning at the appointed time, 
of my whole army only thirteen appeared at head- 
quarters to attend worship. 1 asked of these where 
all the rest were," and they replied that the greater 
part of them were mortal drunk. I asked if Vi.y offi- 
cers were drunk likewise, and they told me that 
Thomas Wilson, the tallow-chandler, was the drunkest 
of any ; but as for Thorburn, he was doing all that he 
could to muster the troop, to no purpose. 

I then stood up and made a speech to the few men 
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that 1 had, ^wherein I represented to them the enor- 
mous impropriety in men, who had risen up in defence 
of their religion and Uberties, abandoning themselves 
to drunkenness, the mother of every vice. I then beg- 
ged heaven for their forgiveness, in a short prayer, 
and forthwith dispatched my remnant to assist the 
lieutenant in rousing their inebriated associates. 

** You must draw them together with the cords of 
men," said I ; " and if necessary, you must even use 
the rod of moderate correction ; I mean, vou must 
strip off their clothes, and scourge them with whips." 

The men smiled at my order, and went away pro- 
mising to use their endeavour. I followed, and found 
Thorburn in a back ground to the west of the town, 
having about the half of the men collected, but keep- 
ing them together wuth the greatest dilficulty. As for 
Wilson, he was sitting on an old dike laughinir, and 
so drunk I could not know what he said ; I went up 
and began to expostulate with him, but all the apology 
I could get was vacant and provoking laughter, and 
some such words as these — '* It is really grand 1" then 
" he, he, he, Baillie. I say, Baillie, it is really grand ! 
What would Montrose say if he saw — if he saw this? 
Eh ] O, I beg his pardon ; I do, I do, I beg his par- 
don. But after all it is really grand ! he — he — he," &c. 

Those that were at all sober continued to drag in 
their companions to the rendezvous ; but some of them 
were so irritated at being torn from their cups, that 
they fought desperate battles with their conductors. 
One of them appeared so totally insubordinate, that I 
desired he miglit be punished, to which Thorburn as- 
senting at once, he was tied to a tree, and his shirt 
tirled over his head. He exclaimed bitterly against 
this summary way ofpunishment, and appealed to the 
captain. I said to Thorburn I certainly thought it as 
well to have Wilson's consent ; and then a scene oc- 
curred that passes all description. Thorburn went up 
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to him, and says, , '' Captain, shall I or shall I not give 
John Hill a hundred lashes for rioting and insubordin- 
ation ?" 

«* For what ?" says Wilson, without lifting his head 
that hung down near his knee — ^^ some board in the na^ 
t^on ! what's that ?" 

" He has refused to obey orders, sir, and rebelled.'* 

*' Lick him, lick him weel I thresh him soundly. 
Refused to obey orders and rebelled ! he's no blate ! 
Thorbum, I say, lick him weel ; skelp him till the blood 
rins off at his heels." 

The order was instantly obeyed, but the troop, in- 
stead of being impressed with awe, hever got such 
sport before. They laughed till they held their sides, 
and some actually slid off at a corner to have a part- 
ing glass in the mean time. 

" Thorburn, what shall be done to get these men once 
more embodied and set on the way ?" said I. 

** Faith, sir, there are just two ways of doing it, and 
no more," said he. " We must either wait patiently 
till their money is spent or set the town on nre ; and 
on mine honour I will do the latter, for it is a cursed 
shabby place, and the people are even worse than 
ours." 

*' That would be a desperate resource, sir," says I. 
" It is not customary to sloken one fire by kindling an- 
other. Cause proclamation to be made at the drum's 
head, that every man who does not join the troop in 
marching order in a quarter of an hour, shall be taken 
up and punished as a deserter. 

This brought together the greater part, but sundry 
remained, and I left a party to bring them up as de- 
serters, unluckily the captain was one of them. Him 
I reprimanded very severelv, for he was in the coun- 
cil, and being a poor spendthrift, had got this office for 
ft little lucre, which I considered no great honour to 
oi^r fraternity. 
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Nothing further occurred during the next two days, 
and the third we reached the army, which was drayr- 
ing to a head about Brechin, Fettercairn, and Mon- 
trose. Our colonel, whp was then only Earl oT Mon- 
trose, met me at Brechin, and many were the kind 
things he said to me. I told him I was ashamed to 
meet him, for that I had brought him a set of the 
greatest reprobates that I believed ever breathed since 
the days of Sodom and Gomorrah, and that I really 
was afraid they would (sntail a curse on the army of 
the church. 

He smiled good naturedly, and said, " Keep your 
mind at ease about that, Baillie, if the church and the 
land in general can both establish their rights and 
purge themselves at the same time, there are too great 
points gained. Are they able, well-bodied men." 

** Their bodies are not so much amiss, my lord,'* 
said I, " but as to their immortal part I tremble to 
think of that.". He joked with me, and said some- 
thing about soldiers' souls which I do not choose to 
repeat, as it had rather a tincture of flippancy and ir- 
reverence for divine things. He expressed himself 
perfectly well pleased with the men, saying, " he would 
soon make them excellent fellows, and begged that 
we would send him thrice as many greater raga- 
muflins if I could get them, for that he would reform 
them more in one year than all the preachers in Scot- 
land would do in twenty." I said he did not y^Jaiow 
them^ and gave him a hint of their horrid ]nsdi||rdi- 
nation. My lord was not naturally a merry man,'tet 
mild, gentlemanly, and dignified, nevertheless hit 
laughed aloud at this ; saying, *' it was I that did not 
know them, for he would answer to me for their per- 
fect subordination." 

I then sounded him on his plans of carrying on the 
war, and tried all I could to induce him to an instant 
attack on the Marquess 9f Huntly. But I found him 
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not so easily swayed as the town council of Edinburgh, 
for when I could not manage them by reason, 1 found 
it always possible to d^so by intrigue and stratagem; 
but here my reasoning failed me, and I had no further 
resource. He assured me that Huntly was more 
afraid of us than we were of him, and though he was 
encouraging the Aberdeenians to their own destruc- 
tion, he would take care not to meddle with our levies ; 
and, therefore, that these should not be led into his 
bounds until they were fairly drilled, so as to be a 
maloii fc>r the best men in Strathbogie. " How could 
I lead these men into battle at present?" added he. 

" If you could, my lord," said 1, for I wanted to lose 
my arguments with as good a grace as T could : " If 
you could, my lord, you could do more than I could, 
for, notwithstanding all the influence I seemed to have 
possessed with our people, notwithstanding threats and 
scourges, I could not get them out of Inverkcithing, 
where there was some wretched drink, almost for a 
whole day ; nay, not till Lieutenant Thorburn came 
to me with a grave face, and requested permission to 
fire the town about them." 

/He laughed exceedingly at this; nay, he even 
laughed until he was obliged to sit down and hold a 
silk napkin to his face. Thus were all my arguments 
for instant and imperious war with Huntly lost, in the 
hopes of which alone 1 had taken the cTiarge of these 
recruits to the north, yea, even though 1 assured Mon- 
trose, from heaven, that in any engagement with 
Huntly in which I took a part there was a certainty 
of ample and absolute success, so perfectly assured 
was I of having day about with him. He answered 
me that there was no gentleman of whose counsel and 
assistance he would be happier to avail himself in such 
an emergency, but that the harvest was not yet ripe, 
nor the reapers duly prepared ; but whenever these 
mportant circumstances fitted, I should be duly ap. 
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prised,- and have his right ear in the progress of tb# 
war. 

I have dwelt rather longer on these reminiscencesy 
because he turned out so ^at a man, and so great a 
scourge to the party he men espoused with so much 
zeaL Sorry was I when he deserted the ^ood causo^ 
and though sQme of our own side were me primaiy 
cause of his defect, yet I comforted myself with this, 
that he had not been chosen by the Almighty to etfect 
the freedom of this land. But often did I think with 
deep regret that if the covenanting party had still been 
blessed with Argyle's political talents, and Montrose's 
warlike and heroic accomplishments, we had remained 
invincible to all sects, parties, and divisions. As for 
the great and supreme Marquess of Huntly , I despised 
him as much as I hated him, well knowing that Ins 
intolerable pride would never suffer him to co-operate 
with any other leader, and what could the greatest 
chief of the kingdom do by himself. 

Montrose was as good as his word, for early in the 
spring, he wrote for some ammunition and mortars, 
and requested that I might be permitted to bring the 
supplies, as a siege of Aberdeen and a battle with 
Huntly could be no longer postponed ; and he added 
in a postscript, *^ Inform my worthy friend the Baillie 
that Captain Thorburn and a detachment of the Edin- 
burgh troop shall meet him at Inverkeithing, as a suita- 
ble escort to the fireworks." 

Accordingly, on the 3d of February, 1639, 1 again 
took the road to the north, at the head of a good as- 
sortment of warlike stores, the most of which our new 
Greneral Lesley had just taken out of the Castle of Dal- 
keith. Money was sorely a- wanting, but some of the 
leading men of the committee contrived to borrow a 
good round sum. My friend Sir William Dick lent 
them in one day no less than 40,000 marks, against 
my counsel and advice. They likewise applied to me, 
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but I only shook my head ; Argyle was even so unge- 
nerous as to urge it, but I begged his lordship, who 
was at the head of the committee, to show me the ex- 
ample, and I would certainly follow it to the utmost 
of my power. This silenced his lordship, and pleased 
the rest of the committee well, for the truth is, that 
Argyle would never advance a farthing. 

Well, north I goes with the supplies, and, as our 
colonel had promised, a detachment of my former ras- 
cals under Thorburn, met me at Inverkeithing. Had 
all the committee of estates sworn it, I could not have 
believed that such a difference could have been 
wrought on men. They were not only perfect sol- 
diers, but gentlemen soldiers ; sober, regular, and sub- 
ordinate, and I thenceforward concluded, that no one 
coul4 calculate what such a man as Montrose was 
capable of performing. 

He welcomed me with the same gentlemanly ease 
and^ affability as formerly, but I could not help having 
a sort of feeling that he was always making rather 
sport of me in his warlike consultations. He had a 
field-day at Old Montrose, on a fine green there, and 
at every evolution he asked my opinion with regard to 
the perfectness of the troops in the exercise. I knew 
not what to say sometimes, but I took the safe side ; 
I always commended. 

At our messes we spoke much of the approaching 
campaign. The men of Aberdeen had fortified their 
city in grand style, and depending on Huntly's co- 
operation without, they laughed at us, our army, and 
tenets, beyond measure. There was a young gentle- 
man, a Captain Marshall, in our mess, who repeated 
their brags often for sport, and as he spoke in their 
broad dialect, he never failed setting the mess in a bray 
of laughter. Montrose always encouraged this fun, 
for it irritated the officers against the Aberdeen peo- 
ple and the Gordons, beyond measure. I positively 
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yan to weary for the attack myself, and resolved to 
ve due vengeance on them for their despite and 
)ckery of the covenant. 

On the 27th of March, we set out on our march in 
e evening. The two regiments trained by Montrose 
ok the van ; men excellently appointed, most of them 
iving guns, and the rest long poles with steel heads 
; sharp as lancets, most deadly weapons. Lord 
ouglas's regiment marched next, and the new-raised 
ife and Mearns men brought up the rear. I went 
ith the artillery and baggage. During our march, 
len were placed on all the roads that no passenger 
light pass into Aberdeen with the news of our ap- 
roach. Parties were also despatched to the North 
)ads, who got plenty to do; for the heroes of Aber- 
3en having got notice of our advance, sent messen- 
ers off full speed by every path, to apprise Huntly of 
leir danger, and request his instant descent. Our 
len caught these fellows galloping in the most dread- 
il desperation, and took all their despatches from 
lem. One after another they came, and ^no doubt 
)me of them would find their way, but never one 
ime from Huntly in return. I saw one of these he- 
dds of dismay caught myself by our rear guard near 
place called Banchary, for they were trying even 
lat road, and I was a good deal diverted by the lad's 
unning, which had it not been for his manifest alarm, 
yould have deceived some of us. They brought him 
me in the dusk of the evening, no chief officer be- 
ng nigh at the time. Hie was mounted on a grey 
yony, and both that and he were xovered over with 
bam and mud. Something of the following dialogue 
insued. 

*' Where may you be bound, my good lad, in such 
at hurry and so late?" 

** Go fath, sur, am jeest gaun a yurrant o mee mus- 
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ter's. That's a', sur : jeest a buttie yurrant o'mee 
muster's." 

" Who is your master ?" 

" Oo he's a juntlemuQ o' the town, sur," 

" The provost ?" 

" The pre vice I Him a previce ! Nhaw." 

" You are not a servant of the provost's, then V* 

** Am nae a survunt to nee buddy." 

** How far are you going ?" 

*' Oo am jeest gaun up to the brugg o' Dee yunder.* 

« What to do ?' 

** Oo am jeest gaun to bring three or four horse lads 
o bruggs and sheen that's needit for the wars. There 
will mawbee be some beets among them tee aw, cudna 
be saying for that, for they ca't them jeest bruggs and 
sheen. But aw think its lukely there will be some 
beets. Me muster was varra ^ared that the rubeb 
wud chuck them fra ma is aw cum down, but he was 
no feared for them tucking myself." 

This was a great stretch of low cunning. He per- 
ceived we needed the shoes, and thought we wouM 
let him pass, that we might catch him with them oft 
his return, and some of our Serjeants winked to metOj 
let him go, but I suspected the draught 

**Have you no letters or despatches about you, 
young man?" rejoined I ; " for if you have you are in 
some danger at present, notwithstanding all your liei 
about the brogs and shoes and small mixture of boots." 

" Oo aw wut weel, sur, I ha nee duspatches, nor 
naithing o' the kind, b,ut jeest a wee buitie lattur to 
the sheemuker." 

« Show it me." 

" Fat have ye to dee wi' the peer sheemuker's buttie 
lattur ?" 

I ordered two officers to search him, but they that 
had seen his looks when a packet was taken from his 
bosom with this direction ! 
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« To the Most Honourable Jlnd Afost Noble The 

Marquess of Huntly^^ 

I read out the direction in his hearing. " Ay, nny 
lad!' added 1, " this is ahead shoemaker with whom 
your people deal for their bruggs and their shecji,^' 

He scratched his head. " Dumrn them !" said he ; 
** they tulled mee that lutter w^as till a sheemucker." 

What more could be said to the poor fellow? He 
was taken into custody, and the p .cket forwarded to 
our commander. 

All the despatches manifested the utmost trc])ida- 
tion in the good folks of Abeideen. They urged the 
Marquess, by every motive they could suggest, to 
come down on Montrose's rear while they defended 
their ciiy against him ; and that between two fires, he 
and his army would be easily annihilated, while if he 
(Huntly) suffered that single opportunity to pass, their 
city would be sacked and burnt, and then Montrose 
would turn his victorious arms against him, and root 
out him and his wh le clan. 

Montrose perceived from these the necessity of des- 
patch, and accordingly on tlie mornina; <»f the oOth of 
March he invested the city at three j)()ints with a cele- 
rity of which I had no conception. There were like- 
wise detachments put to guard the two ferries of the 
Don and Dee, so that none might escape. As I took 
no command on me in the battle, I went with the laird 
of Cairn-Greig and a few others to the top of an old 
ruin to seethe bombardment, and truly I never beheld 
«uch an uproar and confusion as there prevailed on the 
first opening of our mortars and guns. Their three 
entrances were all palisaded and made very strong 
with redoubts, and without dispute they might have de- 
fended themselves against an army double our 
strength, and so perhaps they would, could tfiey have 
depended on Huntly; which no man ever did who was 
not disappointed. But moreover the attack from 
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within was more violent than that from withoi 
There were thousands of women and children can 
rushing on the rear of the defenders of their cit 
screaming and crying to get out to throw themselv 
pn the mercy of Montrose, rather than stay and I 
burnt to ashes. The provost, who stood at the pc 
of honour, and commanded the strongest phalanx at tl 

f)lace of greatest danger, was so overpowered 1 
adies, apparently in a state of derangement, that 
was driven perfectly stupid. Reasoning with the 
was out of the question, and the provost could not w 
order his garrison to put them to the sword. 

Montrose led his own two regiments against t 
provost. Lord Douglas attacked the middle part, a 
the Fife and Strathmore regiments the north one, c 
fended by the brave Colonel Gordon. All the poii 
were attacked at once : — the agonized cries of the m 
. men rose to such an extent that I actually grew ter 
fied ; for I thought the uproar and confusion of h 
could not be greater. It was impossible the prov< 
could stand out, though he had been the bravest m 
on earth. I must say so much for him. Colonel & 
don withstood our men ; boldly repelled them, and h 
even commenced a pursuit. Montrose either had soi 
dread or some wit of this, for he pushed the prov 
with such force and vigour that in a very short tir 
maugre all his efforts, men and women in thousai 
were seen tearing down the fortifications, levelli 
them with the soil ; and a deputation was sent to M< 
trose to invite him to enter. But first and forem 
he had measures to take with Colonel Gordon, \^ 
in a little time would have turned the flank of our wh 
army, but that hero being now left to himself, v 
soon surrounded, and obliged to capitulate. 

Our men were now drawn up in squares in all 
principal streets, and stood to arms, while a counci 
war was held, in which the plurality of voices gavi 
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for the city to be given up to plunder. The soldiers 
expected it, and truKr the citizens, I believed, hoped 
for nothing better. I confess I voted for it, thinking 
my brave townsmen would have enjoyed it so much. 
I know it was reported to my prejudice, that I ex* 
pected a principal share of the plunder myself; and 
that it is for that single purpose I went on the expedi- 
tion. Whoever raised that report, had no further 
grounds for it than that I voted with the majority, se- 
veral of them ministers and servants of the Lord. I 
did vote with them, but it was for an example to the 
other cities and towns of our country, who still stood 
out against emancipation. 

Montrose would, however, listen to none of us. His 
bowels yearned over the city to spare it, and he did 
spare it ; but to plague us, he made magistrates, minis- 
I ters, and every principal man in the city, swear the 
covenant on their knees, at the point of the sword ; and 
also fined them in a sum by way of war charges, of 
which he did not retaift one mark to himself. 

We now turned our face toward the highlands, to 
take order with Huntly, and with a light and exulting 
heart did I take the way, assured of victory. I missed 
no opportunity, by the way, of reprobating that chiefs 
conouct in first stirring up the good Aberdeenians to 
resist the measures of the Scottish parliament and the 
committee of estates, and then hanging back and suf- 
fering them to lie at our mercy, when, in truth, he 
might have come with the whole highlands at his back 
to their relief; for at that time, save the Campbells and 
the Forbes's, there was not a clan in the whole high- 
lands sided with us. 

Montrose could say nothing for Huntly, but neither 
would he say much against him, till he saw how he 
would behfive. The honest man had, however, most 
valiantly collected his clansmen (who had long been 
ready at an hour's warning) for the relief of Aberdeen 
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on the evening after it was taken ! Ay, that he had 
He had collected 1700 foot, and 400 gallant horseme 
under the command of old Glen-bucket, and his soi 
Lord Gordon, and had even made a speech to them 
and set out at their head, a distance of full five milei 
to create a stern diversion in favour of the gallant an 
loyal citizens of Aberdeen. At the head of this gallac 
array, he marched forth, until, at a place called Ca 
brach, he was apprised by some flyers whom he mc 
on the way, that the Earl of Montrose with a gallar 
army was in full march against him — that Aberdee; 
was taken and plundered, and all the magistrates, mi 
nisters, and chief men put to the sword. 

I would have given a hundred pounds, (Scots 
mean,) to have been there to have seen my old frien( 
Enzie's plight, now the invincible Marquess of Huntly 
He called a parley on the instant ; ordered his puissan 
army to disappear, to vanish in the adjoining woods 
and not a man of them to be seen in arms as the inva 
ders marched on ! and having given this annihilating 
order, he turned his horse's head about and nevei 
drew bridle till he was at the castle of Bogie in the 
upper district of the country. Thence he despatched 
messengers to our commander, begging to know his 
terms of accommodation. 

But these messengers would have been too late to 
have saved Huntly and the castle, had it not been for 
the valour and presence of mind of old Glen-bucket and 
his young chief, the Lord Gordon, who, venturing to 
infringe the Marquess's sudden orders, withstood Mon- 
trose, and hovering high his van, kept him in check 
for two whole days and a night. Montrose perceiving 
how detrimental this stay would be to his purpose of 
taking his redoubted opponent by surprise, sent off a 
party by night round the Buck, to come between the 
Gordons and the bridge. The party, led by one Pat- 
rick Shaw, who knew the country welly gained their 
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toint, and begun to fii^ on the Gordon horse by the 
reak of day. Glen-bucket somewhat astounded at 
this circumstance, drew aside to the high ground, but 
perceiving Montrose coming briskly up on him from 
the south-east, he drew off at a sharp trot, and tried 
to gain the town, but there he was opposed by the 
foot that had crossed by the hill path. There was no 
time to lose. We were coming hard up behind them 
when Glen-bucket, and Lord Gordon rushed upon our 
foot at the head of their close body of horse. They 
could not break them although they cut down a num- 
ber of brave men, and the consequence was that all 
the men of the three first ranks were unhorsed, and 
either slain or taken prisoners; amongst the latter 
were both young Lord Gordon and old Glen-bucket ; 
the rest scattered and fled, and easily made their es- 
cape. The conflict did not last above six minutes, yet 
short as it was, it was quite decisive.*'^ 

I addressed old Glen-bucket with'the greatest kind- 
ness and respect, but with a grave and solemn as^>ect 
regretted his having taken arms against so good a 
cause. He seemed offended at this, smiled grimly, 
and expressed his wonder how any good man could be 
engaged in so bad a cause as that of the Covenant. 
He seemed much disappointed at the coldness of my 
manner. I knew it would be so but I had to take 
the measure of him and his whole clan ere I parted 
with them and behaved as I did on a principle of con- 
sistency. 

We took in the town of Huntly, and there we received 
Huntly's messengers. Montrose's conditions were ab- 
solute, namely, that the Gordon and all his clan should 
take the covenant, and acquiesce in every one of the 
measures of the committee ; and the very next day 
Huntly came in person, with a few of his principal 
friends, and submitted. I was sorry for this, for I 
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wanted to humble him effectually ; however, he and I 
had not done yet 

Montrose, anxious to deal with him in a manner 
suiting his high rank, did not oblige him to take the 
covenant on his knees like the burgesses of Aberdeen, 
but causing me to write out a paper, he told me he 
would be satisfied if the Marquess signed that on oath, 
in name of himself, his clan, and kinsmen. I made it 
as severe as I could, nevertheless he signed it, sub- 
scribing the oath. 

Matters being now adjusted, and the two great 
men the greatest of friends, Huntly and his friends ac- 
companied us to Aberdeen on our way home, every 
thing being now settled for which we took up arms: 
but when the Marquess came there, and found that 
the city was not plundered, nor the ladies outraged, 
nor the magistrates put to the sw^ord, nor even so much 
as the tongues of the ministers cut out that preached 
against the covenant, why the Marquess began to re- 
cant, and rather to look two ways at one time. He 
expected to be at the lord piovost's grand funeral. 
Lord help him ! the provost was as jolly, as fat, and as 
loquacious as ever ! He expected to find all the ladies 
half deranged in their intellects, tearing their hair, and 
like Jephthah's daughter, bevi^ailing their fate on the 
mountains ; he never found the ladies of Aberdeen so 
gay, and everjr one of their mouths was filled with the 
praises of Montrose, his liberality, his kindness, and 
his gallantry I This was a hard bone for the proud 
Marquess to chew — a jaw-breaker that he could not 
endure ; for the glory of a contemporary was his bane; 
it drove all the solemn league and covenant in his 
galled mind to a thing little short of blasphemy. 
Moreover, he expected to have found all the college 
professors and ministers of the gospel running about 
the streets; squeaking and jabbering with their tongues 
cut out, and instead of which the men seemed to have 
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had their tongues loosed, all for the purpose of lauding 
his adversary, and preaching up the benefits of the 
new covenant. Hunily saw that the reign of feudaHsm 
was at an end, and with that his overbalancing power 
in the realm ; and then reflecting how easily he might 
have prevented this, he was like to gnaw oflf his fin- 
gers with vexation : and perhaps tlie thing that irri- 
tated his haughty mind mo t of all, was the finding of 
that worship and reverence formerly paid to him in 
Aberdeen now turned into scorn, while the conscious- 
ness of having deserved it made the feeling still more 
acute. 

In a word, the Marquess took the strunt, and would 
neither ratify some further engagements which he had 
come under, nor stand to thyse he had subscribed on 
oath, but begged of Montrose, as a last favour that he 
would release him from the bond of the covenant, the 
tenor of which he did not understand, and the princi- 
ple of which he did not approve. 

Montrose tried to reason calmly with him, but that 
made matters worse. Then he told him, that he would 
yield so far to him as release him from his engage- 
ment for the present, but that indeed he feared he 
would repent it. Grahame then rose, and bringing 
him his bond in his hand, presented it to him with 
some regretful observations on his noble friend's va- 
cillation. 

Huntly began to express his thanks, but was unable, 
his face burnt to the bone, for he was so proud he 
could never express gratitude either to God or man, 
but he was mightily relieved from his dilemma when 
Montrose, with a stern voice, ordered him to be put in 
confinement, and conducted a close prisoner to Edin- 
burgh ! I could hardly contain myself at the woful 
change that this order made on his features. It was 
marrow to my bones to see him humbled thus far at 
th^ rnoment. I thought of his felling me down, a^^ 
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kicking me in the mud, when I was in a situation in 
which I durst not resist ; argued likewise of the way 
he' used me with regard to his worthy father's bequest. 
So as Montrose was striding out with tokens of dis- 
pleasure on his face, I called after him, " My Lord 
Montrose, as I lie under some old obligation to the no- 
ble Marquess, your prisoner, may 1 beg of you to be 
honoured with the charge of conducting him to the 
gaol of Edinburgh V* 

•* With all my heart, Baillie," returned he ; *^ only 
remember to see him strictly guarded ; for it is now 
manifest that he is a traitor to our cause." 

Having till now shunned the Marquess's presence, 
he never knew till that moment that I was at his right 
hand amongst the number of his enemies ; and then he 
cast such a look of startled amazement at me I It 
was as if one had shouted in the other ear. The Philis- 
tines be upon thee, Sampson ! I was cheated if at that 
moment the Marquess would not have signed ten 
solemn leagues and ten covenants of any sort, to have 
been fairly out of his friend the Baillie's clutches, and 
at the head of his clan again. But it would not do ; 
he was obliged to draw himself up, and submit to his 
fate. 

Lord Aboyne and the Lords Lewis and Charles, 
Gordon of Glen-livet, and other three of the name, 
took the oaths for themselves, and were set at liberty; 
but Lord Gordon and old Glen-bucket, having been 
taken in arms fighting against the army of the estates, 
were likewise conducted in bonds to Edinburgh. 

[The Baillie's inveteracy against the Marquess of 
Huntly continues the string on which he delights to 
harp through the whole of these memoirs, and it is 
perhaps the most amusing theme he takes up. I hope 
the character of that nobleman is exaggerated ; indeed 
it must be so, drawn by one having such a deadly pre- 
judice against him. For my part, having oever, as 
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- far as I remember, learned any thing of that noble- 
man further than what is delineated in these manu- 
scripts, I confess they have given me an idea of him 
as unfavourable as that of his father is exalted. It is 
a pity the Baillie should have been a man possessed 
of such bitter remembrances, and a spirit of such last- 
ing revenge, for otherwise he seems rather to have 
been a good man, if measured with the times. An 
acute and clear-headed man he certainly was in many 
respects, but of all men the worst fitted for that which 
he appears to have valued himself most on, the con- 
ducting of a campaign against the enemies of the 
covenant. Indeed I cannot be sure for all that I have 
seen, for what purpose the leaders took him always 
to be of their counsel on such occasions, but there can 
be no doubt of the fact. We must give one further 
little relation in his own words, before we have done 
with him at this time, and then we shall accompany 
him into actions of greater moment.] 

I had settled every thing with my Lord Montrose 
how I was to act when I came to Edinburgh ; accord- 
ingly I committed Huntly and his gallant son to the 
castle, where they were put into close confinement as 
state prisoners. Glen-bucket besought me to suffer 
him to accompany them, but I informed him that my 
strict orders were to take him to a common gaol in 
the high street. He said it was but a small request 
that he might be suffered to accompany his chief, 
which he knew my interest could easily procure for 
him, and he again intreated me to use it. I promised 
that I would, but in the mean time he must be content 
to go as directed, to which he was obliged to submit, 
but with his accustomed gravity and gloominess. 

When we came to the gate of the cattle, I per- 
ceived Sir Willia,m Dick, our provost, and Baillie Ed- 
gar, whom I had appointed to meet us, so I turned 
and said to my prisoner, •* Sir Alexander, I do not 

I 2 
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choose to expose you in bonds on Edinburgh sir 
at noon-day." 

" It does not signify, sir," said he ; "I am quite 
different." 

** I cannot yield to have it so," said I. " Sojdie 
take off his chains ! and do you walk on before us 
a guard of honour. Yes, as a guard of honour, : 
honour is a sufficient guard for the person of I 
Alexander Gordon, of Glen-bucket." 

Morose and sullen as he was, he could not h- 
being pleased with this : he rose as it were a fi 
higher, and as soon as the soldiers removed his boi 
I returned him his sword. At that moment the Lc 
Provost accosted him, but his mind being confused 
made a slight obeisance, and was going to pass on 

•' Sir Alexander," said I, " this is my friend, 1 
honourable Sir William Dick, Lord Provost of Ed 
burgh !" 

Glen-bucket started, and then, with the politen< 
of two courtiers, the two old knights saluted c 
another. I then introduced Baillie Edgar and ]> 
Henderson, and after that we walked away, two 
each side of Glen-bucket, He did not well und 
stand this apparent courtesy, for I perceived by '. 
face that he thought it a species of mockery. ] 
spake little. I only remember of one expression tl 
dropped from him as it were spontaneously. It m 
an exclamation, and came with a burst of breath 
" Hah ! on my honour, this is a guard of honour 
deed !" 

As we approached the Tolbooth he cast a look 
the iron gratings, and was going to stop at the pr 
cipal entrance, but I desired him to walk on, for '. 
apartment was a little farther this way. When ^ 
came to my house, which was one short stair abc 
the street, I went before him to lead the way, and 
opening thq house door, the tranci^ (passage) m 
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completely dark by chance, none of the doors leading 
from it being open. " Come this way, sir,'* said I, 
"follow me, and take care of the steps.*^ I looked 
behind me, and saw, between me and the light, his 
tall athletic form, stooping as if aware of some dan- 
ger by a quick descent ; he had an arm stretched out 
and a hand impressed against each wall, and was 
shovelling his feet along the trance for fear of pre- 
cipitating himself down some abyss or dungeon. I 
could hardly help bursting out into a fit of laughter, 
but I stood at the inner door till tiis great hands came 
upon my head grasping his way, 1 then threw open 
my dining-room door and announced my prisoner by 
name. Sir Alexander Gordon, of Glen-bucket, and he 
walked in. 

Nothing could equal the old warrior's surprise 
when he was welcomed by nine of the most elegant 
and most respectable ladies of the land! Some of 
them even took him in their arms and embraced him, 
for none present were ignorant of the noble part he 
had acted with regard to me. All were alike kind 
and attentive to him. I introduced several of them 
to him by name. " This, Sir Alexander, is my sister, 
Lady Sydeserf ; this, sir, is Lady Campbell, younger, 
of Glenorchy ; this is Lady Dick," &c. &c. His bow 
to each was the most solemn and profound imagina- 
ble, at length he bolted straight up as with a jerk, and 
turning to me said in what he meant for a very 
sprightly manner, " On my honour. Sir Baillie, but 
you have a good assortment of state prisoners at pre- 
sent. Are these, sir, all rebels against this new go- 
vernment, called the * committee of estates?' Hey? 
If so, sir, I am proud to be of the number.* 

" These are all my prisoners for the day and the 
night, and all happy to see you are of the number. 
Sir Alexander.'^ 

Nothing could give me greater pleasure than the 
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hilarity of the old warrior that night. He was placed 
next to mv sister-iii-law at the head of the table, the 
company consisted of twenty-three, the wine circu- 
lated freely, and Glen-bucket fairly forgot that even- 
• ing the j)rescnt cloud under which the Gordons lay, 
and that there was such things as covenanters and 
anti-covenanters in the realm. 

After the ladies retired, he took fits of upright 
thoughlfulness ; [these are the Baillie's own words,] 
as still not knowing how he was to act, or what state 
he occupied. 1 perceived it, and taking him aside 
into a private room, told him that he was free and at 
liberty to go and come as he chose, either to his chief 
or to his home, or to remain at large in Edinburgh, 
where my house and all my servants should be his 
o\^n. 

He thanked me most politely, but refused to accept 
of his freedom, save on the condition that he should 
be at liberty to fight for his king and his chief when- 
ever called upon. This was rather above my com- 
mission, but seeing that good manners compelled me, 
I conceded, without hesitation taking the responsi- 
bility on myself, and we then joined our jovial friends, 
and spent the evening in the utmost hilarity. 

[It is well known that the annals of that day are of 
a sanguine description. The Baillie took a deep in- 
terest in the struggle, and often describes the inci- 
dents manifestly as he felt them. The amazement of 
the country on learning that the king was coming 
with a j)owcrful army to invade it ; the arrival of his 
navy in the Firth of Forth, and the wiles made use 
of to draw the king's commander-in-chief, the Mar- 
quess of Hamilton, over to the covenanting party, in 
\^hich they seem to have succeeded ; for there seems 
to have been no faith kept in that age, and less with 
the king than any other person; these are all de- 
scribed by the Baillie with his usual simplicity. He 
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describes two meetings that he and some others had 
with the Marquess, one on board his ship, and one at 
midnight on shore, and these disclosures show how 
the poor king's confidence was abused. He had 3,000 
soldiers on board, and twenty large ships well ^nan- 
ned, yet the Marquess would not suffer one of them 
to stir a foot in support of the king. The Lord 
Aboyne hearing of this stropg armament, and grieved 
that his father and elder brother should still be kept 
in bonds by the covenanters, raised the Gordons once 
more, and sent word to Hamilton to join him, and 
they could then get such conditions for the king as 
he should require of the covenanters. But the latter 
worthies had made sure of Hamilton before. He sent 
evasive answers to Aboyne, suffering him to raise his 
clan and advance southward in hopes of support, till 
lo ! he was met by his late adversary Montrose, at 
the Bridge of Dee, with a great army, though not 
^ery well appointed. 

The Baillie was not personally in this battle, for the 
best of reasons, because the Marquess of Huntly was 
not there in person to oppose him. The Baillie had 
his great enemy safely under lock and key, else there 
is little doubt that the former would have been at the 
battle, which he however describes as taken from the 
mouth of his friend Captain Thorburn. 

He says, the army of the Gordons amounted to 
about 2,500 men, among whom w^ere two strong 
bodies of horse. Montrose had 4,000, but all new 
raised men, though many of them inured to battle in 
former times. The Gordons were well posted on the 
two sides of the river Dee, but Montrose took them 
somewhat by surprise, which he seldom failed to do 
with his enemies, The battle was exceedingly fierce. 
Three times did the body of the Gordons on the 
south side of the river repel the attack of Montrose's 
squadrons, and defend the bridge ; and the third time, 
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if the Gordons durst have left their station, they had 
so far disordered the main or middle column of the 
covenanters, that without all doubt they might have 
put them to the rout. Montrose was terribly alarmed 
at that instant, for a general attack of the Gordons, 
which he half confessed would have been ruin. But 
the young Lord Aboyne, with all the bravery of a 
hero, wanted experience; he lost that opportunity, 
and with it the baitle. For Montrose, being left at 
leisure, new-modelled bis army ; and some field-pieces 
which he had formerly left at Brechin Castle arriv- 
ing at that instant, he advanced once more, won the 
bridge of Dee, and in a short time gained possession 
of the field of battle. Si ill the young lord drew oflf 
his troops to the high grounds with such skill, that 
the conquerors could make no impression on them. 
The carnage was nearly equal on both sides. 

The Baillie never speaks fayourably of the king. 
He says, in one ])lace, they were more plagued with 
him than any thing else. They never derived good 
from his plans, which tended always much more to 
derange their measures than cement them. But of the 
jealousies and heart-burnings of the covenanting lords, 
he expresses himself with real concern.] 

The falling off of Montrose from our party, (sayi 
he,) was a great grief of mind to me, though some 
of our leaders seemed to rejoice at it. Lesly and 
Argyle bore all the blame, for they were jealous. of 
his warrior fame and brilliant successes, and took 
every opportunity that occurred to slight him. Yea, 
and as I loved the man, I was not more sorry at his 
loss to us than for the loss of his soul; for he had now 
broken his most solemn oaths and engagements, and 
lifted up the heel against the Most High, setting him 
as it were at defiance, after all the zeal he had shown 
in his cause. I had great fears that a curse was gone 
forth against us, because of the leaguing of men to- 
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gether, "whom I knew to be of very different princi- 
ples; and, among other things, it was matter of great 
grief when Hamilton and General Ruthven, leaguing 
together, set the Marquess of lluntly and his son the 
Lord Gordon both at liberty : whereas it was mani- 
fest to every well-disposed Christian, that the good 
cause would have been much better served by cut- 
ting off both their heads. Argyle might have hinder- 
ed this, but chose not to meddle, lluntly being his 
brother-in-law, but it was all sham, for he both dread- 
ed him and hated him as much as I did. Indeed I 
was so much displeased with my Lord Argyle' s car- 
riage at this time, that I at one time resolved to dee 
cline his patronage for the future, and also to cease 
supporting him in his political views, which I had 
uniformly done hitherto. He cheated the men of 
Athol, and falsifying his honour, took their leaders 
prisoners, and then marching a whole army of hun- 
gry highlanders down among the peaceable inhabi- 
tants, plundered and laid waste the whole country, 
burnt Castle Farquhar belonging to the Earl of Airly^ 
and also sacked Airly Castle, spoiling some even of 
Montrose's own kin. Was it any wonder that the 
latter was disgusted at such behaviour? But the coun- 
try was now getting into a state of perfect anarchy 
and confusion, so that after Montrose's imprisonment 
and hard trial about signing the Cum[)erLmd bond, I 
perceived that we had for ever done with him. 

[We must now pass over several years, the his- 
tory of which is entirely made up of plot and coun- 
terplot, raising and disbanding of armies, projects of 
great import, all destroyed by the merest accidents, 
— truculent treaties, much parade, and smnll execu- 
tion; and follow our redoubted Baillie once more to 
the field of honour, the place of all others for which 
he was least fitted, and on which he valued himself 
most. Indeed, if we except his account of the last 
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|)arliament which the king held in Scotland, and the 
ast dinner which he gave to his nobility, there is 
nothing very original in the memoir. The description 
of these is affecting, but as the writer was a profess- 
ed opponent to the king's measures, it might not be 
fair to give such pictures as genuine.] 

In April 1644, being then one of the commission of 
the general assembly, I was almost put beside myself, 
for we had the whole business of the nation to manage ; 
and my zeal both for our religious and civil liberties 
was such that I may truly say I was eaten up with 
it. The committee of estates attempted nothing with- 
out us, with us they could do every thing. We had 
been employed the whole of the first day of our meet- 
ing in receiving the penitences and confessions of the 
Earl of Lanark, who had taken a decided part against 
the covenant. We dreaded him for a spy sent by the 
king, and dealt very severely with him ; but at length 
he expressed himself against the king with so much 
rancour, that we knew he was a true man, and re- 
ceived him into the covenant with many prayers and 
supplications. 

On retiring to my own house, I sat down all alone 
to ponder on the occurrences of the day, and won- 
dered not a little when a chariot came to my door, 
and softly and gently one tapped thereat. I heard 
some whispering at the door, as with my servant 
maid, and then the chariot drove off again. I sat 
cocking up my ears, wondering what this could be, 
until a gentleman entered wrapped in an ample 
cloak. He saluted me familiarly, but I did not know 
him till he had laid aside his mantle and taken me by 
the hand. It was my lord the Marquess of Argyle; 
I was astonished, and my cogitations troubled me 
greatly. ** My lord," said I, " God bless you ! Is it 
yourself?" 

" Did you not know me, my dear Baillie V* 
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" How could I, not knowing you to be in this coun- 
try? I took you to be in Tendon, watching over our 
affairs there in parliament, and I was very loath to 
believe it was your ghost" 

" Well, here I am, Baillie, post from thence, and on 
an affair that much concerns every friend to the cove- 
nant and the reformed religion. Our affairs with his 
majesty are all blown up. This we expected and 
toresaw, and we must now arm in good earnest for 
our country and religion. Our affairs go on well in 
general; but, O Baillie! I have received heavy news 
since my arrival. Montrose has set up the king's 
standard on the Border, and is appointed governor 
and commander-in-chief in Scotland, and my bro- 
ther-in-law Hunlly, that most turbulent and factious 
of all human beings, is appointed lieutenant-general 
for the whole realm under him ; and while the for- 
mer is raising all the malignants on the two sides the 
Border, the latter is raising the whole north against 
us. What think you of these news, Baillie ? Have 
we not great reason to bestir ourselves, and unite aH 
our chief men together, in interest as well as princi- 
ple, and that without loss of time V* 

" I tremble at the news, my lord," returned I, " but 
merely for the blood that I see must be shed in Scot- 
land ; for I am no more afraid of the triumph of our 
cause than I am of a second deluge, having the same 
faith in the promises relating to them both. Besides, 
my lord, the danger is not so great as you imagine 
from the coalition. The Marquess of Huntly, friend 
as he is of yours, will never act in subordination with 
any created being, for his pride and his jealousy will 
not let him. He may well mar the enterprises of the 
other, but never will further them. The other is a 
dangerous man, I acknowledge it. His equal is not 
in the kingdom ; but he is a foresworn man, and how 
can such a man prosper? I blame you much, my lord, 
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for the loss of him. Your behaviour there has been 
80 impolitic, that I could never trust you v^rith the 
whole weight of our concerns so well again." 

" Why, Baillie," returned he, impatiently, " that 
man wanted to be every thing. I made all the con- 
cessions I could ultimately, but they would not do ; 
the time was past. He was a traitor to the cause at 
heart, so let that pass. Let us now work for the best 
To-morrow the danger must all be disclosed, both in 
the committee and the Assembly's commission, and 
I desired this private conference with you, that 
what I propose in the one, you may propose in the 
other." 

" It was prudently and wisely considered, my lord," 
said I ; *^ for our only safeguard in this perilous time, 
is a right understanding with one another. That 
which either of us proposes will not be put off with- 
out a fair trial ; and when it turns out that we have 
both proposed the same thing and the same measures, 
these must appear to our coadjutors as founded in 
reason and experience." 

" Exactly my feelings," added he ; " and neither of 
us must give up our points, but bring them to a fair 
trial by vote, should there be any opposition. There 
must be two armies raised, or embodied rather, with- 
out delay. Who are to be the commanders ?" 
# " Your lordship is without doubt entitled to be the 
commander of one," said I. 

" Granting this, whom are we to propose for the 
other?*' said he. 

" Not having previously thought of the matter, I 
am rather at a loss/' said I. 

" It rests between the Earls of Callander and Lo* 
thian," said he. 

« Then I should think the latter the most eligible," 
returned I : << Callander has ahready refused a com- 
mand under our auspices," 
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**We must not lose that nobleman, Baillie, make 
V^hat sacrifice we will. Besides, he has the king's 
confidence, and the circumstance of his being our 
general, will be an excellent blind to those who are 
still wavering. Do you take me, Baillie 1 Did your 
dear long-winded comprehension never take that 
view of the matter ?" 

" You are quite right, my lord," said I. « The 
justice of your remark is perfectly apparent. I shall, 
then, propose you for the northern army, and Living- 
stone for the southern." 

" Very well," said his lordship, " and I shall pro- 
pose Livingstone, as you call him, for the south, and 
Lothian for the north ; for I'll rather give up my pri- 
vilege to him than lose his interest. It is most pro* 
hahle I will be named in his place. On this then we 
are agreed. But there is another thing, my dear Bail- 
lie, which I want d«ne without delay, and I beg you 
will have the kindness to propose and urge it to-mor- 
row. We must loose all the thunders of the church 
against our enemies. I have already seen how it 
weakens their hands. We must have the great ex- 
communication pronounced on them all without de- 
lay ; and as the proposal will come better from you 
than me, I entrust you with it" 

" It is a dreadful affair that, my lord," said I ; " I 
am not very fond of the honour. It leaves no room 
for repentance. Neither do I as yet know on whom 
to have it executed." 

" The church is at liberty to take it off" again on 
the amendment of the parties," said he ; " and as I 
have full intelligence of all, I will give you a list of 
the leading malignants, against whom to issue the 
curse." 

I was obliged to acquiesce rather against my in- 
clination, and he gave me the list from his pocket. 
^' How h^ f^}^T§ to fiji on a divine that will execute ^ 
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in the most resolute manner," added he. ** It will 
mar their levies for once." 

" It is a terrible affair," said I, " to be gone de- 
liberately about for any sinister purpose." 

" It is what they justly deserve," said he. " They 
are renegades and reprobates, every man of them ; 
liars and covenant-breakers; let the curse be poured 
out on them. And now, my dear friend, if it turns 
out that I must lead the covenanting army against 
my brother-in-law, 1 will not proceed a foot without 
your company. You shall be my chief counsellor, 
and next to myself both in honour and emolument 
In short, you shall command both the army and me. 
Give me your promise." 

" I think I can serve you more at home, my lord," 
said I. 

" No, you cannot," said he. " You have an inde- 
finable power over Huntly. I have seen extraor- 
dinary instances of it. He has no more power to 
stand before you than before a thunder-bolt. Your 
very name has a charm over him. I was in his com- 
pany last year when your name chanced to be men- 
tioned. To my astonishment, every lineament of his 
frame and feature of his countenance underwent a 
sudden alteration, becoming truly diabolical. * Wretch! 
poltroon ! dog that he is !' exclaimed he furiously ; * I'll 
crush the varlet with my foot, as I would do the 
meanest reptile !' " 

" I will go with you, my lord," said K • " There 
shall be nothing more of it. We will let him see who 
can crush best. Crush me with his foot ! The proud 
obstreperous changeling ! I will let him see who will 
take the door of the parliament house first, ere long! 
They would not cut off his head when they had him, 
though I brought him in chains to them like a wild 
beast, and told them what he was." 

^ That^s right," said th^e Marquess.; >* J Jjk^ to s^ 
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I Vou show a proper spirit. Now remember to push 
. home the excommunication. The great one let it be. 

Give them it soundly." 
I " It shall be done, my lord," said I, " if my influ- 
ence and exertion can bear it through. And more- 
over I will lead the van of your army in the northern 
expedition myself in person. I shall command the 
wing or centre against Huntly, wherever he is. It is 
not proper that two brothers command against each 
other." 

We then conversed about many things in a secret 
and confidential manner till a late hour, when I like- 
wise muffled myself up in a cloak and conveyed his 
lordship home. 

The very next day, as soon as the prayer was 
ended, I arose in my seat, and announced the news 
of the two risings in opposition to the covenant, and 
all our flourishing measures ; and proposed that we 
should, without a moment's delay, come to a conclu- 
sion how the danger might be averted. I was second- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Blair, who confirmed my state- 
ment as far as related to the north. Of Montrose 
none of them had heard. I assured them of the fact, 
and proposed the Earl of Callander to levy and lead 
the army of the south, and Argyle that of the north ; 
at the same time stating my reasons for my choice, 
which I deemed unanswerable. There was not one 
dissentient voice, provided the convention of estates 
acquiesced in the choice. 

I then made a spe3ch of half an hour's length, re- 
commending that the sword of the Spirit should like- 
wise" be unsheathed against them, and that, as a terror 
to others, these rebels against the true reformed reli- 
gion should be consigned over to the spirit of disobe- 
dience, under whose influence they had thus raised 
the bloody banner of civil war. I was seconded by 
Mr. Robert Douglas, a great leader of our church; 
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but we were both opposed by Sir William Campbell, 
another ruling elder like myself, and that with suah 
energy that I was afraid the day was lost, the mode- 
rator, Mr. David Dickson, a silly man, being on his 
side. We carried it, however, by a majority, and 
Mr. John Adamson was chosen for the important 
work. 

The crowd that day at the high church was truly 
terrific, and certainly Mr. Adamson went through the 
work in a most imposing and masterly manner. My 
heart quaked, and all the hairs of my head rose on 
end ; and I repented me of having been the moving 
cause of consigning so many precious souls to endless 
perdition. I could sleep none all the following night, 
and had resolved to absent myself from the commis- 
sion the next day, and spend it in fasting and humilia- 
tion, but at eleven o'clock I was sent for on express 
to attend, and on going I found new cause for grief 
and repentance. 

I had given in a list of eight for excommunication, 
precisely as Argyle gave them to me. I did not so 
much as know some of them, but took them on my 

Seat patron's word. They were the Marquess of 
untly, of course he was the first ; the two Irvines, 
of Drum ; the Laird of Haddo, and his steward ; the 
Lairds of Skeen and Tipperty; and Mr. James Ken- 
nedy, secretary to Huntly. Judge then of my grief 
and confusion, when on going into my place, I found 
Mr. Robert Skeen there, entering a protest against 
our proceedings, in as far as related to his brother, 
the Laird of Skeen, whom he assured us was as true 
to the cause as any present ; and he gave us, as I 
thought, indubitable proofs of it. 

I was overcome with confusion and astonishment, 
and wist not what to say for myself, for I could not 
with honour disclose the private communication with 
Argyle and me. I got up to address the meeting, but 
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my feelings and my conscience were so. much over- 
come, that I could not come to any point that bore 
properly on the subject Whereon Sir WiUiam Camp- 
bell, wlio had opposed the motion from the beginning, 
rose and said, Mr. Moderator, it is evident the gen- 
tleman is nonplussed, and cannot give any proper ex- 
planation, rll do it for him ; the gentleman, sir, is 
like ourselves, he acts by commission ; yes, sir, I say 
like us, he acts by commission. We do so with our 
eyes open, in the name and by the appointment of all 
our brethren ; but he acts, sir, with his eyes shut ; he 
acts, sir, blindfolded, and solely by the direction of 
another. Is it any wonder, sir, that such a man 
should run into blunders ? But since the thing hath 
happened, why let it pass. What is a man's soul to 
us ( Let him go to the devil with the rest, I see very 
little difference it makes." 

This raised a laugh in the court at my expense, so 
loud, and so much out of reason, that the moderator 
reprimanded the court at large, and called Sir Wil- 
liam to order. But I stood corrected, humbled, and 
abashed, never having got such a rub before. After 
all, the gentleman turned out a rank malignant, and 
was as active against the covenanting principles as 
any man of the day. 

Argyle, whose influence with the churchmen was 
without a parallel, and almost without bounds, soon 
raised three strong regiments, and could have raised 
as many more. The ministers of Fife and Angus 
preached all the Sunday on the glory of standing up 
for the good work of the heart, and w^hosoever did 
not rise for the work of the Lordj and contribute less 
or more according to his means, would be blotted out 
of the book of life ; they likewise, every one of them, 
announced the eternal curse laid on their enemies. It 
was a time of awe and dread, and fearful workings of 
the spirits of men. 
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The consequence of these preachings and anathe- 
mas was, that on the Monday whole multitudes of 
the people came to the ministers to enrol themselves 
for the war, so that the latter had nothing ado but to 
pick and choose. Many came with forty's and fifty's, 
one or two with a hundred, and the minister of Came- 
ron, honest man, came with three. Accordingly, 
some day early in May, I have forgot the day, we 
proceeded once more to the north, against the Mar- 
quess of lluntly. We had 3,000 foot, and nearly 500 
horse, and I believe etery man's blood in the army, 
as well as my own, was boiling with indignation and 
resentment against the disturber of the public peace. 

I wxnt in the character of Argyle's friend and 
counsellor, but he was so kind, that he frequently 
caused mc to issue the general orders myself, and all 
his servnnts were at my command. We had three 
Companies of the black coats with us, raised by the 
church, and dressed in her uniform; and, though the 
malignant part of the country laughed exceedingly at 
them, my opinion was, that they were a very valua- 
ble corps; — mostly the sons of poor gentlemen and 
farmers, well educated, fearless, resolute fellows, ex- 
cellent takers of meat, and good prayers. I looked 
on their presence as a great safeguard for the army. 
, Well, as soon as we crossed the Tay, I took one 
of these fellows, named Lawrence Hay, a shrewd 
clever fellow, and dressing him smartly up as an 
officiating clergyman, with cloak, cocked hat, and 
bands, I despatched him away secretly into the mid- 
dle of the country of the Gordons, to bring me intel- 
ligence of all that was going on there, knowing that 
he would meet with nothing but respect and reve- 
rence in his route. I likewise gave him letters to two 
covenanting clergymen of niy acquaintance, but told 
to none of them the purport of my black cavalier's 
mission, which he executed to a wonder. He had 
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even had the assurance to go into the midst of Hunt- 
ly's host, as a licentiate for the episcopal church, and 
converse with his officers. After an absence of three 
nights and days, he returned to me at the fords of the 
Dee, and very opportunely did he arrive. 

It will easily be conceived, that I had not that full 
confidence in my present commander that I had in 
my former one; and for one main reason — I saw that 
he had not that full confidence in himself; so that I 
was obliged to venture a little on my own bottom. 
Well, when we came the length of the Dee, Argyle 
was at a stand, not having heard of Huntly's motions 
or strength, and he proposed that we should turn to 
the east, to take in Aberdeen and the populous dis- 
tricts, and prevent Huntly's levies there. 

At that very important nick of lime my private 
messenger arrived, and gave me the following ac- 
count. — Huntly's oflicers were loading us witn the 
most horrid curses and invectives, on account of the 
excommunication. The people in the villages, instead 
of enlisting, fled from the faces of the officers, as from 
demons; and that even of the force thev had collect- 
ed, there were few whose hearts and hands were not 
weakened ; and that Huntly's sole dependence lay on 
getting reasonable terms of accommodation, and for 
that only he with difficulty kept his forces together. 
This was the substance of all he had gathered, prin- 
cipally from the country people, and he assured me 
I might rely on it. This was blithe news to me. 

He told me, likewiss, that he was called in before 
Huntly, who examined him regarding all the news of 
the south. At length he came to this. 

" Know you aught of the covenanters' army?" 

" I was in St. Johnston when they were there, my 
lord ; saw all their array, and heard the names of the 
leaders, some of which I have forgot." 

f* What may be the amount of their army ?" 
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** The numbers are considerable. I think Mr. Nor- 
ris, with whom I lodged, said they amounted to 5,000, 
but they are badly equipped, badly trained, and far 
worse commanded. Your troops may venture to 
encounter them one to two." 

Why, I heard that Argyle had the command." 
Not at all, my lord, he has the least command in 
the army ; he only commands the horse. Lord King- 
horn has a regiment, he is no great head, you know; 
Lord Elcho has another. But the commander-in-chief 
is, I assure you, a ridiculous body, a baillie of Edin- 
burgh." 

• ** Thank you kindly for the character, Mr. Hay," 
said I ; " thank you kindly." I was, however, highly 
pleased witli the fellow's ingenuity. " Thank you 
kindly, Mr. Lawrence," said I. " Well, what did the 
Marquess say to that ?'* 

" Say to that !" exclaimed he. ** Why, the man 
went out of his reason the moment I mentioned your 
name. I never beheld any thing equal to it ! I cannot 
comprehend it. His countenance altered ; his eyes 
turned out, and his tongue swelled in his mouth, so 
that he could hardly pronounce the words. Then he 
begun and cursed you for a dog of hell, and cursed, 
and cursed you, till he fell into a sort of convulsion, 
and his officers carried him away. What in this 
world is the meaning of it ?" 

" The meaning of it is, sir," said I, — and I said it 
with a holy sublimity of manner — ** The meaning of 
it is, sir, that he knows I am born to chastise him in 
this world, and to be his bane in the world to come." 

The poor fellow gaped and stared at me in dumb 
amazement. I made him a present of 100 merks, and 
the horse that he had rode on, which he accepted of 
without again moving his tongue. 

This was at midnight, and the next morning early, 
Argyle called a council of war, and proposed tura- 
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ing aside from the direct route, and strengthening 
ourselves to the eastward. The rest of the officers 
acquiesced, but I held my peace and shook my head« 

" What ! does our worthy friend the Baillie not 
approve of this measure?' said Argyle. 

" I disapprove of it mainly and decidedly/' said I. 
" Or, if you will lead the army to the eastward, give 
me but Freeland's Perth dragoons, and as many 
chosen men foot soldiers, and I will engage with 
these few to push straight onward, brave the wild 
beast in his den, scatter his army of hellish malig- 
nants like chaff; and if I don't bring you Iluntly, 
bound head and foot, his horse shall be swifter than 
mine. I know the power that is given me, and I will 
do this, or never trust my word again." 

^* My lords and right trusty friends," said Argyle, 
" you have all heard our honoured friend the Baillie's 
proposal. You have Ukewise witnessed the energy 
with which it has been made, — so diflerent from his 
accustomed modest, mild, and diffident manner, — a 
sure pledge to me that he is moved to the undertaking 
by the Spirit of the Most High ; I therefore propose 
that we should grant him the force he requests, and 
trust him wi^h the bold adventure." 

" If my cavalry are to be engaged," said the Laird 
of Freeland, • " I must necessarily fight at their 
head." 

" That you shall, and I will ride by your side, sir," 
said I. " But remember, you are to fight when I bid 
you, and pursue when I bid you; as to the flying 
part, I leave that to your own discretion." 

" Well said, Baillie !" cried Argyle ; " you are ^- 
tually grown a hero of the first order." The officers 
wondered at me, and the common men were seized 
with a holy ardour, and strove who should have the 
honour of going on the bold expedition. I was im- 
patient to be gone, having taken my measures, and 
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accordingly I got 400 cavalry, among whom* "was 
the three companies of black dragoons, and mount- 
ing 400 foot soldiers behind them, I took the road at 
their head, telling them that, save to feed the horses, 
we halted no more till we drew up before the eneniy. 
The Laird of Freeland led the horse, and the young 
Charteris of Elcho, the foot. We rode straight on to 
the north, and at even crossed the Don, at a place 
called the Old Ford, or Auldford, — a place subse- 
quently rendered famous for the triumph of iniquity. 

The weather was fine, and the waters very low; 
and I proposed, after feeding our horses, that we 
should trayel all night, and surprise the Gordons 
early in the morning. Accordingly we set out, but 
on leaving the Dee, we got into a wild mountain 
path, and tliere being a thick dry haze on the hills, 
we lost our way altogether, and knew not whither 
we were journeying, north or south. At length we 
arrived at a poor village, having a highland name, 
which I could not pronounce, and there asked a 
guide for the town of Iluntly. The men were in 
great consternation, running from one house to an- 
other ; for our array through the haze appeared, even 
to my own eyes, to increase seven-fold. 

We at length procured a guide by sheer compul- 
sion ; I placed him on a horse before a dragoon, with 
orders to kill him if he attempted to make his escape, 
and I assured him, that on the return of day, if I 
found that he had not led us by the direct path, I 
would cut him all into small pieces. Finding out that 
the hamlet belonged to the Gordons, I was very jeal- 
ous of the fellow, and kept always beside him myself. 
" Now are you sure, you rascal, that you are leading 
us in a straight line for Huntly?" 

" Huhay ; and tat she pe. She pe leating you as 
straight, sir, as a very tree, as straight as a whery 
rhope,"sir." 
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** Had we deviated much ere we arrived at your 
village ?" 

"I dhont knhow, sir. Far did you pe casting 
them ?" 

" Casting what ?" 
:| " Why them divots you speaked of." 

" I mean, had we gone far astray ?" 

" Hu, very far indheed, sir, you could not have 
ghone as far astray in te whoule world." 

One of my black dragoons, a great scholar and 
astronomer, now came riding up and says, " I can 
tell your honour that I got a glimpse of the heavens 
through the mist, just now, and saw the polar star; 
this fellow is leading you straight to the north-west, 
in among the mountains, and very near in a direct 
line from Huntly." 

** Fat's te mahn saying ?" cried the guide. 

I seized him by the throat, and taking a naked 
sword in my hand, I said, " Swear to me by the 
great God> sirrah, that you are conducting me 
straight to Huntly, else I run you through the body 
this instant." 

" Huhay, she will swear py te muckle Cot as Ihong 
as you Ihike." 

I then put the oath to him, making him repeat it 
after me, which he did till I came to the words 
straight to Huntly. To these he objected, and re- 
fused to repeat them ; I asked the reason, and he 
said, " Cot pless you, sir, no man can go straight 
here py rheason of the v^oots, and te rhocks, and te 
hills, and te mhountains. We must just go or we can 
find an opening.*' 

" The man speaks good sense." said I, " and we 
are all fools; Jead on, my good fellow." 

When he found he was out of danger for the pre* 
sent, his natural antipathy against us soon began 

VOL. I.— L 
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again to show itself, and he asked at me sneer* 

ingly»— ' 
*' And pe tat yoar swear in te sassenachT Tat is 

your creat pig oath, I mean." 

I answered in the affirmative. 

" Phoo, phoo !" cried he, " Ten I would nhot kive 
a poble for an hundred tousand of tern. You will 
nhot pe tat bittie stick in my hand te petter of it 
Put you will soon pe an f hine rhoats nhow, and hax- 
ellent speed you will pe." 

He was laughing when he said this, and the trooper 
who was behind him, perceiving that he was leading 
straight on a thicket, asked him what he meant by 
that, but all that he said was, ^' Huhay, you shaU 
soon be on haxellent rhoats now;" so saying, he 
plunged his horse into a bog, where it floundered and 
fell. The dragoon that guarded the guide threw him- 
self off, and tumbled heels- over-head ; but the guide, 
who was free of the stirrups, flung himself off* more 
nimbly, and the next moment dived into the thicket. 
Sundry pieces were let off after him, but they might 
as well have shot against a brazen wall. He laughed 
aloud, and called out, ** Huhay, fire away, fire away; 
you pe te fery coot shotters, and you pe an haxellent 
rhoats now, ha, ha, ha, you pe an ta haxellent rhoats 
nhow." 

We saw no more of our guide, and knew not 
what to do ; but finding a fine green recess in the 
wood, we alighted and baited our horses, the men re- 
freshed themselves, and at day-break I sung the six 
last verses of the 74th Psalm, in which the whole 
army joined me, making most grand and heavenly 
music in that wild highland wood. I then prayed fer- 
vently for direction and success against our enemies, 
while all the army kneeled around me on the grass. 
After that the men rose greatly encouraged and in 
high spirits. 
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We rusheci from the hills straight upon Huntly be- 
fore noon, but met no army there. We got intelli- 
gence that the army of the Gordons had divided ; that 
Sir George Gordon had led one of the divisions to the 
eastward, into the braes of the I than, and had fortified 
the castle of Haddo, and that the ministers were rais- 
ing the whole country around him to join Argyle, for 
the sentence of excommunication had broken the arma 

. of the Gordons. That the Marquess of Huntly had 
retired up the country with the rest, and had stationed 
them in fastnesses, while he himself lay in the castle 
of Auchendoun. We rode straight on for Auchen- 
doun, in hopes still to take him by surprise, although 
our friends assured us that our approach was known 
last night through all the rows of Strathbogie, for it 
seemed the men of the village we came to among the 
hills had run and Miscd the alarm. 

About noon w# came in sight of the Gordons, 
drawn up on a hill by the south of the river, but owing 
to the inequalities of the ground, we could form no 
right estimate of their numbers. Young Elcho was 
for an immediate attack, but that I protested against 
as a thing impracticable, owing to the situation of the 
ground. The hill was full of shelves, lying all one 
above another, so that they served as natural bul-^ 
warks, and to surmount them with troops of hors^ wag 
impossible ; therefore, I proposed to march straight on 
the castle, to take order with the Marquess himself, 
for the whole bent and bias of my inclination led roe 

- to that. Charteris grumbled, and would fain hava 
been at handicufis, but the Laird of Freeland agreeing 
with me, we rode on, and th^ army of the Gordons 
kept its station, only saluting us with a few volleys of 
musquetry as we passed, which did not wound aboye 
five men, and killed not one. 

The castle of Auchendoun being difficult c^ access 
\>Y ^ regular armv,iye formed our men at a little djf- 
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tance to the north-east, and I sent Major Ramsay with 
a trumpet to summon the Gordons to surrender. The 
constable asked in whose name he was thus summoned, 
—Ramsay replied, ** In the name of the king, and the 
committee of estates." The constable said, " That 
as to the latter he had not yet learned to acknowledge 
its power, but he had no orders from his lord to hold 
out the castle against the king whose true and loyal 
subject he ever professed to be." After a good deal 
of reasoning, the gentleman, on having Ramsay's 
word, came over to me and conversed with all free* 
dom. 1 remember little of what passed, for there was 
only one thing that struck me to the heart : the Alar- 
guess had left the castle that mornings with six 
horsemen only in his company !! 

There was a stunning blow for me! I thought I 
had him in the lurch, but behold ii#:was gone, I wist 
not whither. I instantly chose out ftventy of my black 
dragoons, and leaving the officers to settle with the 
Gordons as best they could, I set off in pursuit of their 
chief. I soon got traces of him, and pursued hotly on 
his track till the fall of evening, when I lost him in this 
wise. 

He had quitted his horse, and crossed the Spey in a 
boat, while two of the gentlemen who rode with him 
led off the rest of the horses down the south side of 
the river. I followed in the same direction, but could 
never di> cover at what place these horses crossed the 
river, for no ford we could find, the banks being all 
alike precipitous, and the river tumbling and roaring 
through one continuous gullet. We passed the night 
most uncomfortably, in an old barnyand the next morn- 
ing, getting a ford, we proceeded on the road to Elgin> 
but lost all traces of the object of our pursuit. My 
troopers tried to persuade me to reiurn, but I would 
not listen to them, and therefore I turned westward 
again, until I came to the very boatmea \^hQ hact 
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ferried Huntly over the water the evening before. 
They told me that he left them on foot with four at- 
tendants, and that they were all so loaden with gold 
and silver, that if their horses did not come round in a 
circuit and meet them, they could not travel two miles 
further. 

This sharpened our stomachs exceedingly, and we 

set out after the enemy at a bold sallop. We had not 

ridden far, till we were informed by a hind, that the 

Marquese and his friends were lodged in a farmer's 

house straight before us, occupied by a gentleman 

oamed John Grordon ; that the Marquess had changed 

his name, but several there knew him, and that it was 

reported they were loaden with treasure, which they 

were unable to carry with them. In an instant we 

were at the house, which we surrounded and took by 

assault, there beinj|f|lone in it but John Gordon and a 

lad, and two maideiis, all of whom we took prisoners. 

We searched the house but and ben, outside and inside, 

but no Marquess nor I^ord found we, but we found 

two bags, in which were contained a thousand crowns 

of gold. I then examined all the prisoners on oath, 

anareleased them ; but Mr. Gordon was very sore 

displeased at the loss of the gold, which I carried 

with me. " Sir, that gold is neither yours nor mine," 

said he ; ** it was left me in charge ; I swore to hide 

it, and return it to the owner when called for, and it 

shows no gentleman nor good Christian to come and 

take away other people's gold without either ceremony 

or leave." 

" This money, Mr. Gordon, belongs to a traitor to 
the state," said I, — " to one that with the help of it 
was going to kindle up the flames of rebellion and ci^ 
vil war, and in taking it, I do good service both to 
God and man ; and, therefore, do you ta^e care, Mr. 
Gk>rdon, that I do not cause your head to be chopped 
oflf, for thus lodging and furthering a malignant and 
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iqtercommuned traitor. For the money, I will ansv 
to a higher power than is vested in you, or him tl 
deputed you the charge ; and will cause you in a f 
days, if 1 return in peace, to be taken up and tried 
the legal authorities." 

In the mean time one of my black dragoons I 
been busy kissing one of John Gordon's maidens, t 
from her he had learned many particulars that ca 
not out on oath. She told him the colours of all 
horses and the dresses of the men. The Marquess \ 
dressed in tartan trews of the Mackintosh stripes, I 
a black bonnet on his head, and was entitled the A 
jor. She told the way the men went, and much 
their conversation over-night which she heard. T 
man they called the Major acknowledged that he \ 
bewitched, and the rest joined with him, marvell 
exceedingly at a power some helljrti burgess of Ec 
burgh exercised over him; and sundry other thL 
did this maiden disclose. 

But from one particular set down here, it was ( 
dent the Marquess was impressed with a horrid u 
that I was to work his destruction, and feared to 1< 
me in the face more than he feared the spirits of 
infernal regions. I had the same impressions. I kn 
I would some time or other vanquish him, and hj 
my full revenge for all his ba?e and unworthy deali] 
toward me. A good lesson to all men in power to 
that which is just and right As it was, my v< 
name unmanned him, and made him desert his wh 
clan, — who, amid their native fastnesses, might he 
worn us out, or cut us in pieces, — bundle up his tr 
sures, and gallop for his life. 

Had I ridden straight for Forres that morning 
would have beejQ there long before him ; but suspc 
log that he had fled v^estward into the highlands, I 
tqirned to Gordon's house, and was now quite beh 
him. On we rode, without stop or stay, to the to 
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of Forres, having speerings of the party all the way; 
but when we came there, xhey were still a-head of us, 
ba\iDg ridden briskly through the town without call- 
ing. We pushed on to the town of Finran, but there 
our evil luck predominated, no such people having 
been seen there. We wist not then where to turn, 
but thought of pursuing up the coast ; and as we were 
again setting out, whom should we meet but my wor- 
thy friend Master John Monro, minister of Inverallen, 
.vino was abroad on the business of the estates. From 
him we learned, that five gentlemen at the village on 
the other side of the bay were making a mighty stir 
about getting a boat, — that they seemed pursued men, 
and that two of the party who arrived first were so 
much alarmed, that they took to the boat provided for 
the whole, and had left their friends to their shift. 

As there were only five of the party we were pur- 
suing, I now suspected that two had been despatched 
the night before to procure this boat, and knowing the 
Marquess to be of the latter party, I was sure he was 
left behind. We made all the speed to the place that 
our horses were able, but they were sore forespent, 
and just as we arrived we saw a great bustle about 
the quay, and a small boat with four oars left it. I 
immediately discovered the Marquess, with his tartan 
trews and black bonnet, and hailing the boat, I desired 
her to return. The helmsman and rowers seemed 
disposed to obey, but a great bustle arose in the boat, 
and one of the rowers who leaned on his oar was 
knocked down, a gentleman took his place, and away 
shot the boat before the wind. I ordered my party to 
fire into her, but then a scene of riot and confusion 
took place. The men and all the women of the village 
flew on us like people distracted, seized on our guns, 
took my black dragoons by their throats, scratched 
their faoes, tore their hair, and dared them, for the 
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souls that were within them, to fire one shot at th< 
boat manned by their own dear and honest men. 

It was vain to contend : the boat was soon out o; 
reach, so I was obliged to yield to these rude villagerj 
and make matters up with them as well as I could 
but I was indeed a grieved man for having taken sc 
much trouble in vain, and letting the great disturbei 
of the country's peace escape again and again, as ii 
were, from under my nose. 

We took some rest and refreshment at the village 
and after communing long with myself, I determinec 
still to keep on the pursuit ; to ride westward, cross 
the Firth to Rothiemay, and ride towards Sutherland, 
to intercept the Marquess on his landing. Accord- 
ingly, we set out once more, much against the opinion 
otmy men, who contended that we were too small a 
party to penetrate into those distant regions; but noth- 
mff could divert me from my purpose, knowing as ] 
did that Inverness, and all those bounds, were in favoui 
with our party and true men. But behold that very 
night we were all surprised and taken prisoners in the 
town of Nairn, by Captain Logic and a full troop ol 
the Gordons, who, getting some intelligence of their 
chiefs danger, had been on the alert for his rescue. 

When I was brought before this young officer to be 
examined, I found him a very impertinent and forward 
fellow, although I answered all his questions civilly. 
When I told him I was pursuing the ' Marquess of 
Huntly, to bring him to suffer for all his crimes, he 
cursed me for a dog, and said the times were come to 
a sad pass indeed when such a cur as I dared to pur- 
sue after the Marquess of Huntly, a nobleman whose 
shoes Iwas not entitled to wipe. He called me a puny 
burgess, a canting worthless hypocrite, and every op- 
probrious title that he could invent ; took all my board 
of gold, tied m^ feet and the feet of mv black dragoons 
below the bellies of our horses, and led us away cap- 
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es into the country of the Gordons. I gave the 
tiog gentleman several hints to beware how hemal- 
ated nne, for that I was a dangerous personage, and 
rer missed setting my foot on the necks of my ene- 
38; but all my good advice tended only to make him 
rse. Housed us very ill, and at length brought us 
soners to the castle of Haddo, commanded by Sir 
9rge Gordon, and fully provided for a siege. 
We lay for some days without knowing what was 
ng on, often hearing the din of muskets and some 
inonry, whereby we understood that Argyle or some 
lis officers had come before the castle, and sorely 
we regret that we had it not in our power to let our 
:e be known to our friends. 

Jut there was one thing that I discovered which 
lid scarcely have been kept from our ears ; I per- 
sred there were divisions within the castle, and that 
other chieftains of the Gordon race were disgusted 
h Haddo's procedure. On this subject I kept my 
id to myself, and the third day alter we were im- 
red, we had a little more .liberty granted us, and 
•e rather more civilly treated, — then I knew the be- 
jed were afraid, and wished to make their peace, 
as right. Argyle had heard from our friends in 
rayshire of oijr capture, and insisted on our release 
Dre he would enter into anv accommodation with 
besieged. We were accordin<?ly liberated, and all 
gold restored to me, and joyfully was I received 
Argyle and hb friends, who lauded my zeal exceed- 
ly, although they did make some sport of the ex- 
ition of my black dragoons and me, which they de- 
ninated ** the black raed.^' 

\y this time, master John Gordon was brought in a 
oner, as also two of the boatmen who carried the 
rquess over to Caithness, where they had left him, 
posting his way to the north. Such a violent fright 
that great and proud person get from a man whom 
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he had bitterly wronged, and his few black dragoons, 
that he never looked over his shoulder till he was con" 
cealed among the rocks, on the shores of the northern 
ocean. 

Finding that Lord Gordon, the Marquess's eldest 
son, had, either through choice or compulsion, joined 
his uiicle Argyle, I got John Gordon, and before his 
face, Argyle's, and several others, consigned to the 
young lord his father's treasure that I had captured, 
for which I got great praise. I knew well enough 
Argyle would not sutiier any part of it to revert to the 
Huntly's again. The brave young lord looked much 
dissatisfied ; I was rather sorry for him, for our 
troops had wasted his father's lands very much. 

It is only necessary to note here, that the 800 men 
whom 1 left at Anchendoun met with little opposition 
io those parts. They entered the castle ^nd plundered 
it of a good deal of stores, and then marched r^nk and 
file on the army that was encamped on the shelvy hill, 
but that melted away before them, for the men saw 
they had nothing for which to fight. 

As soon as I goi private talk with Argyle, I informed 
him of the strength of the castle, and the likelihood 
there was that we would lose many lives before it; but 
I added, "I am convinced that Sir George's violent 
measures, are any thing but agreeable to the greater 
part of the gentlemen within, for he is a boisterous and 
turbulent person, and they cannot brook his rule. My 
advice therefore, is, that you offer all within the 
castle free quarter, providing they will deliver up the 
laird, and the insolent captain Lpgie, to answer for 
their share in this insurrection." 

Argyle returned for answer, " that he approved of 
my pacific measures, having no wish to shed his coun- 
trymen's blood, but that surely the soldiers woukl 
never be so base as to give up their leaders." 

I said, that I ^opceived the ipatt^r deserved a trial| 
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s the sparing of human blood was always meritorious 
1 the sight both of God and man." 

Accordingly Argyle, who never in his life rejected 
ay counsel but once, which he afterwards repented, — 
te, I say, came before the castle, and by proclamation 
(fifered the terms suggested by me. - The proffer was 
10 sooner made than the gates were thrown open, Ar-* 
yle and his friends were admitted, and sir George 
rordon and captain Logic delivered into our hands, 
i^Il bound with ropes. I asked the captain how he 
id ; but he would not speak, and afterwards, when he 
id speak, he answered me as proudly and as inso- 
5ntly as ever. My kind friend and patron did me the 
onour that day to say, before sundry noblemen and 
;eDtlemen, that he esteemed my advice as if one en- 
uired at the oracles of God. 

And now the rebels being wholly either reduced or 
cattered, we returned straight to Edinburgh with our 
ivo prisoners, and had their heads chopped off, pub- 
ely, on the 19th of July, at the Market Cross. 

[This was summary work with a vengeance ! If 
lis narrative of the honest Baillie's detail, as it pro- 
Jsses, is nothing but simple literal facts, it is certainly 
n extraordinary story, and may well be denominated 
remarkable passage in his life. But without all doubt, 
is stories of the Marquess of Huntly must be swal- 
>wed with caution ; for such a rooted hatred and op- 
Dsition could not fail to produce exaggeration. The 
lea which the writer entertains of htiving a power 
ver the destiny of that nobleman, invested in him by 
le Almighty, as a reward for former injuries, is 
mong the most curious superstitions of the age. 

In the following parliament, a sir John Smith, and 
ur friend the Baillie, represent the city of Edinburgh; 
a which occasion, the latter has the honour of knight- 
[)od conferred on him. We must, notwithstanding, 
ill denominate him by our old familiar title, the 
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Baiilie, as it sounds best in our ears, and gives a no* 
velly to the great events in which he was engaged. 

His details of parliamentary business are junnbles of 
confusion and absurdity, and contain many decrees 
unworthy the councils of a nation struggling for their 
Kberties, civil and religious ; we must therefore follow 
the Baiilie to his next great exploit in the field, and 
leave his civic and parliamentary annals to those curi- 
ous in such matters.] 

Some day about the close of the year, [this must 
have been, a. d. 1044,] I received a letter from Argyle, 
entreating me to attend him in the west highland, as 
he never stood more in need of my counsel and assist- 
ance, than at that instant ; he being about to set out 
on an expedition against a powerful army, commanded 
by dangerous and experienced leaders. 

I answered that I liked not having any thing to do 
with Montrose, for I knew his decision, and stood in 
dread of him, therefore I judged my assistance would 
rather be prejudicial to the good cause and my noble 
friend, than otherwise ; and that moreover, I had no 
liberty of absence fiom the council of the nation; 
but I would never lose sight of furthering his supplies 
and interests where I was. 

But all this would not serve, I got another letter 
express from Dumbarton, adjuring me to come to him 
without any loss of time, for in my absence he found 
a blank in his counsels and resolutions which could 
not otherwise be supplied ; and to bring my reverend 
friend, Mr. Mungo Law with me, to assist us with 
his prayers. To whet me on a little more he added, 
that Huntly had again issued from his concealment, 
and had crossed Glen-Roy at the head of a regiment 
of the Gordons, to urge on and further Montrose's 
devastations. 

This kindled my ardour to a fiame, and without 
this instigation J would not have gone ; for 1 felt as* 
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sured, even in the most inward habitation of my heart, 
that I was decreed and directed from above, to be a 
scourge to Huntly, and an adder in his path, until I 
should bring his hauglity brow to the dust. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Law and I set out, in the very depth ol 
winter, and after a difficult journey we arrived at 
Dumbarton Castle, where we found our principal 
covenanting leaders assembled in council, and a pow- 
erful army in attendance. 

Argyle's plan was to march straight into Mid-Lorn, 
which the royal army then wasted without mercy; 
and in this proposal he was joined by General Baillie. 
At this momentous crisis, Mr. Law and I arrived, 
and were welcomed by Argyle with open arms. — 
" Now, my lords," said he good-naturedly, ** we have 
had one Baillie^s opinion, let me now request that of 
another^ and if he gives the same verdict, my resolu- 
tion is fixed, for this has been always an Achitophel 
to me.*' 

" My lord," said I, *' the counsel of Achitophel was 
at IsLst turned to foofishness, so may that of mine, or 
of any man however eminent for wisdom ; for we are 
all erring and fallible creatures, vain of our endow- 
ments, and wise in our own conceits ; but we can do 
nothing but what is given us to do. Nevertlicless, my 
lord, my advice shall be given in sincerity, and may 
the Lord direct the issue." 

My lord of Argyle was well pleased with this [)re- 
lude, for besides that he loved a simple speech, he 
strove always to exalt me in the eyes of his com- 
peers ; and so, bowing and beckoning me to proceed, 
he took his scat, while I spoke as follows : 

" My lords, and most worthy committee of direc- 
tors of this inspired expedition; it appears to me 
quite immethodical to transport the whole of this 
brave army into the west highlands, at this inclement 
season, and leave the whole of the populous districts 

VOL I. — M 
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to the eastward exposed and unprotected. You "will 
see that no sooner nave we penetrated those snowy 
regions, and reached the shores of the western sea, 
than Montrose and his army of wild highlanders, who 
account nothing of seasons, will instantly stretch off 
like a herd of deer, and fall on the towns and fertile 
districts to the eastward ; leaving us entangled among 
the fortresses of the mountains, from whence we may 
not be able to extricate ourselves before the "approach 
of summer. My advice therefore is, that all the 
army, save the 500 ordained by the committee to 
assist Argyle,do return with their leaders, and defend 
the populous and rich districts of the east ; and no 
sooner shall Argyle appear in his own country than 
his own brave clan will flock to him in such numbers, 
that Montrose and his ragamuffins will never dare to 
face them, and then shall we have them between two 
fires that shall enclose and hem them in, and destroy 
them root and branch." 

Lord Balcarras spoke next, and approved of my 
plan without hesitation. Crawford Lindsay doing the 
same, it was approven and adopted without delay, 
though not much, as I thought, to Argyle's satisfac- 
tion. Three regiments returned to Angus, and 500 
men went with Argyle. We lingered about Ross- 
Death for three days, until a messenger arrived with 
the news of Colonel Campbell, of Auchenbreck, hav- 
ing arrived from Ireland, with twenty other expe- 
rienced officers, who were raising the country of 
Kintyre. We then hasted away, and after a most 
dreadful march, came in upon the shores of Lochfine. 
What a woful scene was there presented to us of 
devastation and blood ! the hamlets smoked in every 
direction ; beasts lay houghed and dying in the field 
by]hundreds ; whole troops of men were found lying 
slain and stripped, while women and children were 
cowering about the rocky shores, and dying of cold 
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and want* Cursed be the man that promotes a civil 
war in his country, and among his kindred ; and may 
the hand of the Lord be on him for evil and not for 
good! 

The Lauchlans and Gregors were still hanging 
over the remnants of that desolated place, but they 
fled to the snowy hills, and loaden as they were with 
spoil, we were not able to follow them. At Ouchter 
we met with the brave Sir Duncan Campbell, of 
Auchenbreck, who had already raised 400 gallant 
men, so that we were now above 1000 strong, and 
with these we marched to Inverary. The frost con- 
tinued exceedingly sharp, but the snow not being so 
deep as on the hills to the east, the people flocked in 
to us from all directions, every one craving to be led 
against the devourers of their country. The com- 
plaints were grievous, and not without cause ; it was 
a shame that the plundering of that flne and populous 
country had not been put a stop to sooner. Suspected 
the Marquess greatly to blame. As for Sir Duncan, 
he was out of all temper on perceiving the desolation 
wrought in the country, and breathed nothing but ven- 
geance against the northern clans. I verily believe, if 
arms could have been had, that Argyle might have rais- 
ed six, if not ten thousand men; but the greatest part of 
the arms was carried off* or destroyed. As it was, he 
had his choice of men, and selected none but the 
iKtoutest and bravest of the clan, many of them sons 
of gentlemen; so that when the army separated at 
Loch-Awe we had not fewer than 3,400 fighting 
men. 

Our greatest loss of all was the want of informa- 
tion relating to the state of the country. Notwith- 
standing the turmoil that was in the land, we knew 
nothing of what was passing beyond the distance of 
a few miles ; but all accounts agreed that Montrose 
YfViS flyiog rapidly before us, his dans being loaded 
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with booty, and eager to deposit that at their homes. 
Of course, we knew that a dispersion of his army 
must take place in the first instance, and eager wc 
were to harass him before ho could again colled 
them. 

As to the affairs of the east, we knew nothing witl: 
certainty, save that we had one good army in thai 
quarter, though whereabouts we did not know. Wi 
heard the Gordons were up, but knew nothing of theii 
motions, or w^hether they had joined with Montrose 
The Frazers and ]\'PKenzics were also in arms, bu' 
whether for the king or the covenant we did no 
know, as some said the one way and some the other 
All we knew for certain was that Montrose wat 
flying, that his highlanders must disperse for awhile 
and that it was our duty to keep up with him, and dc 
him all the evil we could. This was also the desin 
of the whole army, for never men marched agains 
an enemy held in more perfect detestation. 

I went with the western division of the army, whicl 
passed next to the sea and the provision ships: s( 
also did Argyle, Niddery, and Provost Campbell ; bu 
the bold Sir Duncan led the other division by wild; 
almost' impervious, through the country of th( 
M*Keans. We plundered the country of the Stuart 
of Appin, and drivers brought in sundry small preys 
When we came to Kinloch-Leven, w^e learned tha 
Sir Duncan of Auchenbreck had crossed over intc 
Lochaber before us, and was laying the country o 
the Camerons altogether waste. We followed on ii 
his track, and overtook him at even, lying by th( 
side of a frith awaiting our arrival. He had beei 
withstood by the Camerons of Glen-Nevis, who bea 
in his drivers, killed several of them, and still hun{ 
over his array in the recesses of the hills above. 

On the 30th of January at noon, we reached a fine 
old fortress, where we pitched our camp, and here 
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we were at a great joss how to proceed. Our water* 
carriage failing us here, we could not transport our 
necessary baggage farther. The wind had turned 
round to the northeast, straight in our faces, and 
therefore, to pursue Montrose in that direction any 
farther, seemed impracticable for the present. A 
council of war was called ; Auchenbreck urged a 
speedy pursuit, as did sundry other gentlemen of his 
kindred r but he was an impetuous man, and there- 
fore I took the opposite side, more to be a check on^ 
his rashness than from a disapproval of his measures, 
and Argyle instantly leaned to my counsel. 

But we were now in an enemy's country to all in- 
tents, and every precaution was necessary ; accord- 
ingly Argyle and Auchenbreck stationed the army in 
divisions, in the most secure and warlike manner. 
This was on the Friday evening, and on the Satur- 
day Auchenbreck pushed on our advanced guard 
about seven or eight miles forward on Montrose's 
track, for his desire was either to overtake Montrose 
by the way, while his troops were scattered with the 
spoil, or reach Inverness and join the army there m 
garrison. But now the strangest event fell out to us 
that ever happened to men. 

.On the Saturday, about noon, two men were 
brought in prisoners that had escaped from Mon- 
trose's army, and were returning to Moid art : from 
them we learned that Montrose had reached Loch- 
Nigs — that his army was reduced more than one half 
by desertions and leaves of absence — that the remain- 
der were greatly dispirited, as he meditated a march 
into Badenoch, and from that to Buchan, a dreadful 
march in such weather. We swallowed all this for 
truth, and I believe the men told the truth as far as they 
knew. But behold, at the very time Argyle was 
questioning them in my presence, there comes news 
that the advanced guard of Montrose's army and 
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ours had had a sharp encounter at the ford of the 
river Spean; that the latter had been defeated with a 
severe loss, and was in full retreat on the camp. 

** Secure the two traitors," cried Sir Duncan, and 
mounting, he galloi)ed through the camp, marshalling 
the troops under their several officers in gallant 
style. Argyle, Kilmere, and myself, remained ques- 
tioning the deserters. They declared the thing im- 
possible, as they had come in the very line of march, 
and neither saw nor heard of a retrograde motion, 
and ofl'ered to answer with their lives for the truth of 
their statement. 

Argyle was convinced, so was I ; so were all who 
heard the men's asseverations, and the simplicity with 
which they were delivered. The captain of the ad- 
vanced guard was sent for, and strictly examined. 
He could not tell whether the army of Montrose had 
returned, and came against us or not. ** I had led 
my men over the river Spean, on the ice," said he, 
"lest it should break up, as a thaw seemed to be 
coming on. They went sliding over in some irregu- 
larity, and all the while I perceived the bare heads 
of a few fellows peeping over the ridge, immediately 
before us. I took them for boys, or country people ; 
yet still, as the men came over, I drew them up on 
the opposite side to this. When about two-thirds 
were over, a whole regiment of armed men came 
rushing down on us at once, running with all their 
force, and uttering the most terrible shouts. We had 
firm footing, and I thought might have repelled them, 
but some of our men who were scrambling on the ice 
at the time returned, and began a making for this 
-side. Flight, of all things, is the most contagious. I 
have often seen it, and on seeing this I lost hope. In 
five minutes after this my regiment broke, and ran for 
it ; and many were killed, or taken floundering on the 
ice. We, however, drew up on the near bank, and 
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retreated in order. I there got a full view of the 
men, and knew them for a regiment of the McDo- 
nalds; but whether Keppoch's men of the Braes, or 
M*Ranald's, I could not distinguish." 

We were all convinced that this check was nothing 
more than the Lochaber clans trying to impede our 
march, till Montrose got out of the fastnesses of the 
mountains; but Auchcnbreck was doubtful, and 
caused our army to rest on their arms all night, sure 
of this, that if Montrose had returned, he would try 
to surprise us by a night attack. The night passed 
in quietness, save the commotion of the elements, 
which became truly awlul. The evening had been 
light; for the sky, though troubled like, was clear; 
and the moon at the full. But at midnight the thaw 
commenced ; the winds howled, and the black clouds 
hung over the pale mountains, and whirled in eddies 
so terrific, that my heart was chilled within me; and 
my spirit shrunk at the madness of mankind, to be 
thus seeking one another's lives, amid the terrors of 
the storm and the commotion of conflicting tempests. 
I spent the night in fasting and prayer, fervently 
committing us and our cause to the protection of the 
Almighty. 

My noble friend had no more rest than myself. 
He lodged in the same house with me down on the 
shore, but in a diflerent apartment; messengers ar- 
rived every half hour, and still he was impatient for 
the return of the next. About four in the morning he 
sent for me, and on hasting to his apartment, I was 
grieved to the heart at seeing him so much agitated. 
He was lying on his field couch with all his clothes 
on, save his coat, and his head swathed with flannel 
above his tasselled night cap. When I went in, he 
was complaining to his attendants of the uncertainty 
in which Sir Duncan kept him, and saying it was 
most strange that it could not bo ascQxiaixv^4^Vv^\.fcfiix 
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an army withstood, us, or only an adverse clan, 
saw he wished it the latter, and that with an earnes 
ness that greatly discomposed him; his attendan 
seemed even shy of communicating their true sent 
ments, and sided with their lord in conjecturing thi 
the troops that opposed our march, was only a pari 
raised by some of the chieftains of Lochaber, to in 
pede and harass us in the pursuit. 

When the Marquess perceived me, he called me 1 
him, and addressed me with his wonted courtes^ 
asking how I did, and how I had rested, but, withoi 
giving me time to answer, began a complaining < 
headache and fever : said it was most unfortunate i 
our present circumstances, but that it behoved m 
him to complain, seeing it was the Lord's will to la 
that affliction on his unworthy servant. My hea: 
failed me when I heard him speak in this guise, 
could not answer him, but taking his hand, I felt h 
pulse, and found both from that, and the heat on h 
skin, that he was fevered to a considerable degree, 
knew it arose sheerly from agitation and want ( 
rest, but I had not the face to tell him so, only I d( 
sired him to compose himself until the morning, an 
that then the fresh air and the exercise of the must€ 
would invigorate his spirits; and that in the mea 
time I would go out and see that all was safe, an 
the martial lines in proper order. 

I took my cloak, mounted my horse, and with 
heavy heart rode out to the plain on which our arm; 
lay in close files, flanked by the old fortress and 5 
bay of the Firth on the left, and an abrupt steep o; 
the right. The morning was dismally dark, and th 
rain and sleet pouring in torrents, but the wind wa 
somewhat abated. I rode about for some time amonj 
the lines, and was several times challenged in Gaelic 
for in the hurry at head quarters, I had neglected t 
bring a guide with me. I tried to find my way bac! 
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again, but could not make it out, for not a man could 
I find who could speak English, until at lenixlh I was 
brought to the young laird of Kilkreman, and he spake 
it but right indifferently. I asked him to lead me to 
Anchenbreck, he replied as well as he could, that it 
might not be easily done, for he had been moving 
about all night from line to line, keeping every one 
on the alert. 

I asked him Sir Duncan's opinion of this army that 
seemed to have arisen out of the earth. — 

**Sir Duncan is shy of giving his opinion," said he, 
"but from the concern he manifests, it is apparent 
that he dreads danger." 

" What is your own opinion ?** said I. 

" I would not give a rush for the danger," said he. 
" It is merely caused by Keppoch's men, and the tail 
of the Camerons, collected to harass us a little. I 
will undertake with my Glenorchy regiment alone, to 
drive them like a herd of deer. If Montrose have 
come from Lochness since Friday morning, across 
the Braes of Lochaber, he and his army must have 
come on wings." 

Not knowing the country, I had nothing to say ; 
but in searching for Sir Duncan, we came among the 
lowland regiment, which we brought with us from 
Dumbarton. A group of these were in warm dis- 
i cussion on the present state of aflairs. Campbell 
addressed them in Gaelic ; but I held my peace, eager 
to hear their sentiments. 

" Wha is they ]'* whispered one. 

" Hout, hout, — twa o' our heeland offishers, — they 
dinna ken a word we're speakin." 

" Then, David, what have you to say to my argu- 
ment V 

" I have to say, John Tod, that name kens what 
Montrose will do but them that hae foughten under 
him, as I hae doon. His plans are aboon a' our 
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capacities : for let me tell ye, John, if ye be gatm 
calculate on ony o' Montrose's measures, ye maun 1 
on the ane that's maist unlikely to a' others that coi 
be contrived by mortal men." 

*' But, dear Davie, man, the thing's impossible." 
" It's a grit lee, man. I tell ye, John Tod, he dc 
a thing tlie better that it's impossible." 

" Hout, hout ! there's nae arguifying wi' you a 

Sin ye say that. But Davie, ye see, if the way 
lat lang, an' that rough, that a single man could 
travel it in a black-weather day, how could a hi 
army traverse it through snaw and ice?" 

" It's a' that ye ken about the matter, John Tc 
Do ye no ken that Montrose's army's a' cavalry." 

" What ? his fit 8odc];ers an' a' ? Are a' his ba 
hurdied clans muntit on horses?" 

" Ay, that they ir, John. Fit an' horse an' a' 
turned cavalry. Have nae they ta'en s.\^a. near ihi 
thoosand o' the pick o' the horses in a' Argyle? / 
when they came down the dcel's stairs, every m 
had a pony to ride, an' ane to carry his wallet : a 
let me tell ye, Jock Tod, thae ponies can travel 
hiindir mile i' the day; an' for roads, they like an 
ane far better than a good ane. I'm neither a p: 

Shet, nor a prophet's son, but I venture to predict tl 
lontrose; an' a' his clans at his back, will rise out 
the stomach of that glen the morn, an' like a flo 
frae the mountains, bear the red-haired Campbe 
an' us wi' them, into the waves o' the sea." 

** Fat pe te Sassanach tog saying ?" said you 
Kilrennan. 

** He is threatening to drive his enemies into 1 
waves of the sea," said I. 

** He will drive them to the rocks in te first plac< 
said Campbell. Shortly after that we found Sir Di 
can of Auchenbreck, whose care and concern for 1 
kinsmen could not be equalled, and with him I hac 
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conference of considerable length. He had been able 
to discover nothing. If there was an army, it was 
kept in close concealment, but he was disposed to 
think there was one, else the flying parties would not 
have been so bold and forward. " They are at this 
moment/' said he, " hovering so nigh our columns 
there on the right, as to be frequently exchanging 
volleys -with them by way of salutation. A band of 
Caterans would scarcely dare to do so. But if God 
spare us to see the light of day, our doubts shall soon 
be at an end." 

" Do you mean to begin the attack, or to await it?" 
said I. 

**I never wait an attack," returned he; ** for my 
kinsmen have not experience in military tactics enough 
to repel one, by awaiting it firmly, or forming and 
wheeling at the word of command, in which one sin- 
gle mistake would throw all into' irremediable con- 
fusion. I must begin the attack, and then I can 
(depend on my Campbells for breaking a front line to 
. paces with the best clans among them." 
I then took him aside, and in his ear told him of 
the state in which I had left the Marquess ; that he 
really toas ill, and, as I judged, somewhat delirious. 

He sighed deeply, and said a sight of him mounted 

at the head of his men, was better than a thousand 

spears ; that he never could understand his chief, for 

he had seen instances in which he showed the most 

determined courage, but that, most unaccountably, 

he had not the command of it at all times, and never 

\7hen most required. ** As it is," continued he, " we 

must never expose him in his present nervous state, 

to set a ruinous example to the men, who adore him. 

Do you, therefore, detain him till the battle is fairly 

begun, and then, when the first step of the race is 

taken, you shall see him the bravest of the brave." 

I applauded the wisdom of Sir Duncan, and said 
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it was the very step I was anxious for him to take, 
being certain tliat the Marquess, in his present state 
of trepidation, would only derange his measures; and, 
at all events, I was sure he would not suffer the army 
to be moved out of their present strong position to be 
led to the attack. 

*• In the name of God keep him to yourself, — keep 
him to yourself,-' said he vehemently. " Do you call 
that a strong position ? It is the very jevcrse for a 
highland army. We are too closely crammed toge- 
ther, and an attack of an hundred horse from that 
ridge would ruin our fine array in one instant. That 
a strong position ! I would not give yon ridge of roCk 
for a thousand of such positions. Good morrow. My 
kindest res])ccts to my chief, and tell him all is safe. 
I must be going, and see what is going on yonder ;" 
for at that time some volleys of musketry echoed fear- 
fully among the rocks up towards the bottom of Ben- 
Nevis. 

I called Sir Duncan back for a moment, and in- 
treated him not to engage in battle till the sabbath 
was over, if it lay in his power to avoid it ; for I 
dreaded that the hand of God would belaid in a visi- -I 
ble mani.er on the first who broke that holy day by 
shedding the blood of their brethi^n and countrymen. 
But he only shook his head, and said, with his back 
towards juc, *' We warriors are often XJompelled to 
that which v*c would most gladly- shun." 

The day began to break as I left him, and I could 
not help contemplating once more the awful scene that 
hung impending over these ireful and kindred armies. 
The cliffs x)f the towering hills that overhung them 
were spotted by the thaw, which gave them a wild 
speckled appearance in the grey light of the mornmg, 
and all their summits were wrapt in clouds of the 
deepest sable, as if clothed in mourning for the mad- 
ness of the sons of men. The thought, too, that it was 
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sabbath morning, when we ought all to have been 
onioined in praising and blessing the name of our 
(faker, and tne Redeemer of our souls ; — while, in- 
tead of that, we were lill longing and yearning :to 
nangle and deface the forms tliat bore his image, and 
send their souls to their ^eat account out of the midst 
[>f a heinous transgression. The impressioAs of that 
sabbath-morning will never depart from my heart; 
and since that day, February the 2d, 1645, I have 
held gloomy impressions as a sure foretoken of bad 
fortune. 

There were 500 Glenorchy men, commanded by 
my late acquaintance young Archibald Campbell, of 
Kilrcnnan, son to Campbell, of Bein-More, with whom 
he had lately threatened to annihilate the whole host 
that beleaguered us. These, at day-break, were ad- 
vanced toward the right, to take possession of a ridge 
that commanded the last entrance from an hundred 
glens and ravines behind. They were attacked in a 
tumultuous ^nd irregular manner, apparently by a 
body of men squatted here and there on the height, 
which, as soon as the Campbells gained, they quitted, 
retreating toward the hills, and calling in Gaelic to one 
another. I saw this movement and retreat, and never 
beheld aught more conclusive. I was convinced they 
were a herd of caterans, sent to harass us and retreat 
to their inaccessible fastnesses on the approach of dan- 
ger. With this impression fixed on my nnlind, I went 
in again to my noble friend, in excellent spirits. I 
found him equipped for the field, but looking even 
worse than before, though pretending that he was a 
great deal better. I assured him of what I believed 
to be the truth, that the opposing army was nothing 
more than some remnants of the malignant clans col- 
lected after depositing their spoil, to attend us on our 
march, and impede it as much as lay in their power ; 
for that I had myself seen them put to flight by the 
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Glenorchy regiment, and chased to the hills like ; 
many wild goats or ragged kyloes. 

Tne spirits of the Marquess brightened up a littl 
but there either was a lurking disease, or a lurkii 
tremor, that had overcome him. He lifted his hai 
to his brow, and gave thanks to God that we we 
thus allowed to enjoy his holy day in peace and quic 
ness ; he then asked for Mr. Law, and being told th 
he was on board the galley, he proposed that \ 
should so to him, and join in our morning devotion 

The Marquess's splendid galley, The Faith, h 
within a half bowshot of the shore, immediately b 
hind the house where we quartered, but the store-sh 
lay farther away beyond the mouth of the river, 
little gilded boat with pennant and streamers, ai 
having The Hope painted in golden letters on h 
stern, bore us on board, and we had not well put ( 
from the shore till tlie thunders of musketry and fiel 
pieces began anew to echo among the rocks. Ti 
Marquess lifted his eyes to Ben-Nevis, and remark< 
what a tumultuous sound was produced by the stor 
and the rushing torrents ; (for by this time the flooi 
of melted ^now that poured from the mountains we 
truly terrific ;) he made no allusion at all to the soun< 
of the battle that mingled in the uproar, which wei 
then quite audible, although it was but partially cor 
menced. 

He was the first conducted on board. There we] 
eight or nine of us, and I was about the last, or rath 
I think the very last. Every one having somethir 
to take on board with him, I had a good while to s 
astern, and I observed the Marquess lift his eyes 
the hill, and instantly his countenance changed fro 
dark to a deadly paleness, and from that to a liv 
blue. My very hairs rose on my head, for I had b£ 
forebodings, and I dreaded that his fine army ws 
broken. I hasted on board, and soon was awafe < 
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the cause of his alarm. It was the bray of trumpets 
audibly mixing with the roar of the elements, pro- 
ducing an effect awfully sublime, but appalling to 
those who but now hoped to spend a sabbath in the ex- 
ercises of devotion. 

" Is not that the sound of trumpets I hear ?" said 
Argyle- 

" It is, my lord," said I. 

" In the name of God, what does it portend ?" 
said he. 

" It portends, my lord, that Montrose is leading a 
regiment of horse to the onset." 

" Then God prosper and shield the right," cried he 
emphatically ; •** Mr. Law, let us to our devotions 
shortly, and commit our cause to the Lord of Hosts, 
Then to the battle-field, where our presence may be 
much wanted." 

Mr. Law led the way to the cabin. I did not go 
down. I could not ; for with all the desire to join in 

frayer that a poor dependent creature could inherit, 
wanted the ability ; so much were my thoughts and 
my eyes riveted on the scene before me. 

The Marquess had a curious gilded tube on board, 
with glass in it, which brought distant objects close to 
the eye- I got possession of this, and saw the battle 
with perfect accuracy. Auchenbreck had put his 
troops in motion to the right, in order to begin the at- 
tack ; he had also taken a position on a broken rising 
ground beliind the valley. The Glenorchy regiment 
of 500 men still kept their position in advance to the 
right, and it was there the battle began. They were 
attacked by a regiment of Irish, headed by some brave 
oflicers, and as they out- numbered ours, the Glen* 
orchy men lost ground reluctantly, and were beaten 
from their commanding station. They were forced to 
give way, but were in nowise broken. There ap- 
peared to be no horses in this part of the battle, but 
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the three regiments of McDonalds, who were all < 
the right, were flanked on both sides by strong bodi 
of horse. The Catnerons, Stewarts, and some oth 
inland clans, formed the centre, and the other t\ 
Irish regiments were behind. Our lowland regime 
was on the left, the rest being all Campbells. I ca 
not now distinguish them by the names of their col 
nels ; but, to give them justice, they appeared all ali 
eager and keen on the engagement ; and there is not 
doubt but their too great intensity on revenge ruin< 
the fortune of the day. 

The Glenorchy regiment, as I i- aid, was beaten bac 
and this being in view of the whole army, there w 
an instant call, from tank to rank, for support to bra 

iroung Bein-More. Auchenbreck ordered off the thi 
ine to reinforce the Glenorchy regiment, and then su< 
a rush took place towards that point, that it appear 
like utter madness and insubordination. But so eag 
were the Campbells to make up the first appearan 
of a breach in their line, that they left both their cent 
and left wing uncovered and weakened. Montro 
lost not a moment on beholding this: he gallop 
across in front of the McDonalds, and shouted to the 
to charge. They were not slack ; pouring down in 
the valley, in three columns, they attacked the Cam 
bells with loud shouts. The latter received the 
bravely; their lines bowed and waved, but did n 
break ; and I could not distinguish that very many f( 
on either side. But Montrose now, at the head of 
large body of horse, made a dash off at the right, wi 
a terrible clang of trumpets and other noisy sinful i 
struments, as if he meant to place himself in the rei 
of our army, 

The pangs that I felt at this moment are unutterabl 

^ When the Campbells made the rush to the right, the 

quickly repelled the Irish, and drove them.out of n 

flight; but whep Montrose and the M'Donalds cs^n 
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^ith such force on our left, then quite weakened, little 
as I knew of military tactics, I trembled for the fate of 
the day. Auchenbreck was as brave an officer as 
lived, but he had been used to command troops regu- 
larly trained, and he tried to manceuvre this army in 
die same manner. It would not do. In bringing his 
force round to support the left now in such jeopardy, 
the whole body of the troops got into most inextricable 
confusion, very much occasioned by the clamour and 
appearance of the horse. Alack ! if they had known 
how little they had to fear ! The greater part of the 
horses was merely an appearance, and no more ; they 
ivere new listed, and sufficiently awkward, as were 
also the men who rode them. I saw them capering 
and wheeling, and throwing their riders, affrighted al- 
most to madness at the trumpets and shots ; yet with 
these ragged colts did that mighty renegade amaze 
the hearts of the army of the covenants. 

If Auchenbreck had but called out — **See, yonder 
are the M*Donalds beating our brethren, run down the 
slope, and cut them all to pieces," I am sure they would 
have done it or fallen in the attempt ; but, 4n place of 
that, he tried to manoeuvre the army by square and 
rule, till the whole went wrong, and then every man 
saw he was wrong without the power of putting him- 
self right. The whole army was, for the space of an 
hour, no otherwise than an immense drove of highland 
kyloes all in a stir, running hither and thither ; some- 
times with a swing the one way and sometimes the 
other, as if driven by blasts of wind. All this while, 
they never thought of giving way, although the Ca- 
merons were in the midst of them, slaughtering them 
like sheep ; the fierce McDonalds breaking through and 
through their irregular line, and the horse flanking 
them on the side next the sea. 

For a long time I could distinguish Montrose's front 
in regular columns bearing onward through a masi 

js2 
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of confusion, but at length the two armies appeared 
to mingle in one, and to move southward with a slow 
and troubled motion* Still the army of the Camp- 
bells did not break up and run. Every man seemed 
resolved to stand and fight it out, could he have known 
bow to have done it, or found support on one side or 
the other. They knew not the art of flight ; they 
reeled, they staggered, and waved like a troubled sea, 
but no man turned his back and fled. To rally the 
front was impossible, fo;* the clans were through and 
through it ; but I saw several officers attempting to 
rally lines in the rear, and so glad were the Camp- 
bells of anything like a rallying-point, that they rushed 
tpwards these embryo files with an eagerness that in 
a few minutes annihilated them. 

The lowland regiment, commanded by Colonel Co- 
bron, behaved exceedingly well. It was never bro- 
ken: when the retreat began, I saw that regiment de- 
file to its left, lean its left wing on the southwest turret 
of the huge old castle, and sustain for a space the 
whole power of Montrose's right wing. The horse 
never attempted to break them, but a strong regiment 
of the McDonalds, by some styled the Ranald regiment, 
drew up in front of the low^landers. These either did 
not like their appearance, or liked better to smite the 
Campbells, for they passed on to the general carnage 
and the lowlanders kept their ground and took quiet 
possession of the castle. 

The only other thing that I noted in the general con- 
fusion was a last attempt of Auchenbreck to turn the left 
of Montrose's line up nigh to the bottom of the steep. 
A highland regiment was pushing onward there, said by 
some to be the Stewarts, whether of Athol or Appin 
I wot not, as if with intent so gain the glen and cut off 
the retreat. Against these Sir Duncan went up at the 
head of a small number of gentlemen, but the gallant 
liero was the very first man that fell, and the rest fought 
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over him till they were all cut down. The rout by de- 
grees became general, and the brave and high-spirited 
Campbells were slaughtered down without the power 
of resistance. 

However much was said to mitigate the loss sus- 
tained that day, it was very gregt; for in fact that 
goodly army was almost annihilated. When the 
flyers came to the river of Glen- Levin, it was roaring 
like a sea, and covered with floating snow and ice. 
It was utterly impassable by man or beast. The Camp- 
bells had no alternative, for thev chose rather to trust 
the God of the elements than the swords of their inve- 
terate foes. They plunged in like sheep into the wash- 
ing-pool. Scar^cely a man of them escaped ! They 
were borne by the irresistible torrent into the ocean 
in a few moments, where we saw their bodies floating 
in hundreds as we sailed along. And moreover, in en- 
deavouring to drag a large body on board, the rope 
broke, and they were all drowned likewise. 

This is a true description of that fatal engagement, 
which need not be doubted, for, though I write from 
memory, the impressions made on my mind that day 
were not such as to be ever obliterated. I cannot state 
the loss, for I never knew it, nor do I believe the Mar- 
quess ever knew it or inquired after it. As far as I 
could judge, from a distant view, there was not a man 
escaped, save a few hundreds that forced their way 
to the steep, and scattered among the rocks on the 
south and west sides of Ben-Nevis. 

I must now return back to where I left ofl^; name- 
ly, at the commencement of prayers on board of 
Argyle's meteor galley The Faith. 

Mr. Mungo Law, instead of making the prayers 
short that morning, as the Marquess had ordered 
him, made them as long again as usual, for which he 
was sharply reproved afterwards ; but after my lord 
the Marquess had kneeled down and. joined in the , 
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homily, he could not with any degree of decency 
leave it 

When he came up, two pages were waiting orders. 
They had been sent express from the army. I heard 
him saying — " Tell Sir Duncan not to attack, but 
keep his strong position in which I placed him. But 
I will go with the orders myself." 

" No, no, my lord, do not mention it now," said I. 
" It is too late. The battle will be won or lost before 
you can reach it and give an order." 

" I will go; I must go/' said he, vehemently. "No 
man shall hinder me, to go and either conquer or die 
at the head of my people." 

I held him by the robe. The two henchmen wait- 
ed in the boat. " Speak to him, Mr. Law," cried I. 
** Speak to my lord. Would it not be madness in him 
to go ashore now, and perhaps derange Sir Duncan's 

[)lan of fight, and then, whatever evil betides, my 
ord will be blamed." 

Mr. Law, who was a powerful man, — though not 
so tall as the Marquess, yet twice as thick, — came 
forward, and clasped his brawny arms round above 
the Marquess's, at the same lime addressing him in 
the words of Scripture — " Nay, thou shalt not de- 
part; neither shalt thou go hence; for if these thy 
people fly, they will not care for tliem, and if half of 
them die they will not care for them, for lo ! art thou 
not worth ten thousand of them ; therefore is it not 
better that thou succour them out of the ship ?" 

The Marquess, thus compelled, was obliged reluc- 
tantly to give up his resolution, which he did with 
many groans and grievous complaints. 1 was re- 
solved he should not go, for I knew Sir Duncan 
dreaded him, and so did I ; therefore I carried my 
pofnt half by wiles. 

It has been reported all over this country that he 
was in the battle, and fled whenever he saw his rival 
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Montrose and the royal standard. No such thing : 
he never was in the field ^that morning. He arranged 
all the corps the evening before, and gave out gene- 
ral orders ; slept at head -quarters, and only went on 
board when he believed Montrose to be a hundred 
miles off, and the army of the Campbells to be in no 
danger. He was afterwards restrained by main force 
i from going ashore, which would only have been sell- 
i ing his life for nothing, as the day was, in effect, irre- 
^ coverably lost at an early hour. The lowland regi- 
ment defended themselves in the old fortress against 
; the whole of Montrose's conquering army, till he was 
obliged to grant them honourable terms, and they all 
f returned to their homes in peace. The strength of 
the mighty, the brave, and the Christian clan Camp- 
bell, was by that grievous blow broken for ever. 
The Faith and Hope sailed disconsolate down the 
Loehaber. Argyle and I, and seven others, bor© 
straight to the Clyde, and from thence hasted to 
Edinburgh, where we were the first to lay the mat- 
ter before the Committee of Estates, and received 
the nation's thanks for our good behaviour. 

[I had great doubt of the Baillie's sincerity in this, 
till I found the following register in Sir James Bal- 
four's Annals, vol. iii. p. 272-3 : 

" Wedensday, 12 Feb. Sessio I, 
** This day the Marquese of Argyle came to the 
housse and maide a fulle relatione of all hes praceid- 
ingis sence his last going away from this. 

** The Housse war fully satisfied with my lord Mar- 
quese of Argylis relatione and desyred the pressydent 
in their names to rander him hartly thankis for his 
grit painis and trauellis takin for the publicke weille 
and withall intreated to continew in so ladable a 
jcoursse of doing for the goode peace of the coun- 
trey," 

The battle was on the 2d ; this was on the 12th ; 
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SO that before they sailed round the Mull of Kintyre 
they must have lost very little time in examining the 
loss sustained or the state of that ruined country. 

These are the most notable passages in the life of 
this extraordinary person ; and it is with regret that 
I must draw them to a close, in order to variegate 
this work with the actions of other men. He was a 
magistrate ; a ruling elder of the church ; sat in three 
Scottish parliaments, and lived to see many wonder- 
ful changes and revolutions. He at length triumphed 
over his old inveterate foe the Marquess of Huntly, 
receiving him at the Water Gate as a state prisoner, 
and conducting him to that gaol from which he never 
again emerged till taken to the block. But the lively 
interest that the Baillie took in this bloody affair, both 
with the church and state, I am rather inclined to let 
drop into oblivion ; while, on the other hand, the man- 
ner in which he speaks of the death of his old friend 
and benefactor, does honour to his heart and the 
steadiness of his principles. I shall copy only a few 
sentences here, and no more.] 

From the first day that Charles resumed the seep* 
tre of his fathers, nay . from the hour that Argyle 
placed the crown on the young monarch's head, the 
fortunes of my noble friend began to decline. He 
soon perceived that the king was jealous of him, and 
therefore he parted from his company, and left him 
to his fate. He had for twenty years been at the 
head of Scottish affairs, both in church and state; 
and much labour and toil did he undergo for the good 
of .his country, but now the summer of his earthly 
glolHr^was past, and he was left like a withered oak 
standfng aloof from the forest he had so long shielded 
from the blast. 

When General Dean brought him prisoner to Edin- 
burgh, I got liberty to attend him in his confinement, 
and not a day passed over my head in t^hich I did 
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not yisit him. I had always regarded him both as a 
good and a great man, with some few constitutional 
failings; and his character never rose so high as 
when he was plunged in the depth of adversity. 

When he and 1 were in private, and spoke our 
sentiments freely, he did not think highly of the prin- 
ciples or capacities of Charles the Second ; for his * 
principles, both civil and religious, inclined him to a 
commonwealth, or a monarchy greatly restricted. It 
was said the young king soon discovered something 
80 contracted and selfish in his character, that he was 
glad to be rid of his company ; but I knew his charac- 
ter better than the profligate monarch did, and such a 
discovery never was made by me. There was no 
man truer to his friends or more generous to his de- 
pendants, and from the support of the Protestant reli- 
gion he never once swerved. 1 was twice examined 
on his trial, and could have told more than I did re- 
garding him and Cromwell. One could^ not say that 
his trial was unfair, admitting the principle on w hich 
he was tried to have been relative. But during a long 
life I learned to view our state trials of Scotland as a 
mere farce; for what was a man's greatest glory and 
honour this year, was very like to bring him to the 
block the next. What could be a surer test of this 
than to see the good Marquess of Argyle's gray head 
set upon the same pole on which his rival's, the Mar- 
quess of Montrose, had so lately stood." 

[The other circumstances mentioned by the Baillie 
are recorded in every history of that period. But he 

E rayed with and for his patron night and day during 
is last trial ; dined with him on the day of execution, 
took farewell of him at the foot of the scaflbld, and 
running home, betook him to his bed, from which he 
did not rise for a month. He could not believe that 
the country would suffer' a deed so enormous to be 
committed as the sacrificing such a man as Argyle, 
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nor would he credit the account of his death fot 
many days. From that time forth he had no more 
heart for business; and his political interest in the 
city being at an end, he retired from society and 
traffic, and pined in secret over the miserable and 
degraded state of his country, and the terrors that 
seemed once more to hang over the reformed reli- 
gion. He could not go to his door without seeing the 
noblest head in the realm set up ns a beacon of dis< 
grace; the lips that had so often flowed with the 
words of truth and righteousness falling from their 
hold, the eye of majesty decaying in the socket, and 
the dark grey hairs bleaching in the winds of heaven. 
This was a sight his wounded spirit could not brook, 
and his bodily health and strength decayed beneath 
the pressure. But he lived to remove that honour^ 
head from the gaol where it had so long stood a bea- 
con of disgrace to a whole country ; to carry it with 
all funeral honours into the land which it had ruled, 
and deposit it in the tomb where the bones of the no^ 
ble martyr were reposing. Then returning home, the 
worthy Baillie survived only a few days. He follow- 
ed his noble and beloved patron into the land of peace 
and forgetfulness. His body was carried to Elgin, 
the original burial-place of his fathers, and by a sin- 
gular casualty, his head laid precisely at the Mfarquess 
of Huntly's feet] 



THE ADVENTURES 



OF 



COLONEL PETER ASTON 



This heroic young centleman was bred up in the 
family of John, the eighth Earl of Mar» and was gene- 
rally supposed to have been a near connection of that 
nobleman's, but whether legitimate or illegitimate, is 
no where affirmed. It. was indeed whispered among 
the domestics* that he sprung from a youthful amour 
between Lord Aston, of Forfar, and a nearer con- 
nection of the Mar family than I choose to insinuate. 
Certain it is, however, that the boy was christened by 
the name of Peter, and retained the surname of As- 
ton to his dying day. 

Although young Aston was taught every accom- 
plishment of the age, yet he had no settled situation, 
either of honour or emolument He looked forward 
to the life of a soldier, but hitherto his patron had 
made no provision for him. He was a principal man 
at weaponshaws, excelling* every competitor. An 
excellent bargeman, a most acute marksman, and, at 
the sword exercise, he was not surpassed by any 
young man in the kingdom. 

His chief and benefactor, the Earl of Mar, was a 
man of great power and authority, but about this 
time he got embroiled in the troubles of the period, 
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and suffered some grievous losses and misfortunet^ 
owing to the malignity of some of the parliamentary 
leaders, and so hardly was he pressed, that he was 
obliged to make his escape into Ireland, and his 
family was scattered among his relations. 

But perceiving the dangers that were approaching 
him, he established young Aston in the north, as con* 
stable of the Castles of Brae-Mar and Kildrummie, 
and sole keeper of the Earl's immense forests in those 

Earts. This was a grand appointment for our young 
ero, requiring all the energies of his mind, for the 
forest was then of such extent that no livinff sports- 
man knew the limits of it, and concerning whicn the 
different foresters were not at all agreed, no, not to 
the extent of ten or twelve miles in some directions 
Throughout this boundless chase, the great red deer of 
the highlands strayed in thousands, beside numberless 
roes, wild boars, foxes and other meaner animals. Here 
also the king of game, the great cock-of-the-wood, or 
capperkailzie, was to be found in every copse, with 
grouse of every description without number, so that 
it was indeed a scene of prodigious interest to Peter. 
.Here his adveturous life began, and in this early stage 
of it were displayed many of the rising energies which 
marked his character. Here he was enabled to main- 
tain the Earl's castles and domains against all oppo- 
sition ; for among the woods and fastnesses of the 
great Mar forest, no regular troops durst trust them- 
selves; and here our young hero, with his hardy 
Farqueharsons and Finlays, kept all the straggling 
bands of the parliament forces at a due distance. 

But Peter had other enemies whom he found it 
harder to deal with. These were bands of deer- 
stalkers or poachers, T^ho established themselves on 
the skirts of the forest, and subsisted on its plunder. 
The deer and the game were so abundant, that hordes 
of sundry neighbouring clans made incursions into 
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its richest glens occasionally, and made spoil of the 
Earl's deer. Over these men, our hero began at once 
to keep a jealous eye, and soon forced them to escape 
from his Umits, for he could not endure to see the 
best of the deer slaughtered by men who did not even 
acknowledge vassalage to his chief. He took several 
of these marauders prisoners, chastised others, and 
by dint of watching, threatening, and fearless de- 
meanour, he soon cleared the forest ; so that he prov- 
ed a most unwelcome guest to all the poachers and 
deer-stalkers of that country ; while his pursuits of 
and engagements with them contributed greatly to 
the romantic excitement of his employment, and af- 
forded numerous opportunities for exhibiting that 
personal prowess for which he was becoming every 
day more renowned. 

Among all those bands of depredators, the worst 
and most obstinate was one Nicol Grant. This reso- 
lute outlaw had established himself and a body of his 
kinsmen in a Uttle solitary dell, not far from the side of 
Loch-Bily, where the remains of their hamlet is still 
visible, though nearly covered with the green sward. . 
It was a perilous situation for Peter and his men; for 
it was actually upon the chief of the Grant's property, 
although indented into that of Glen-Gairn, one of the 
richest glens of the Mar forest : and there Nicol Grant 
persisted in remaining, and held all the adherents of 
the Earl of Mar at defiance. 

Against this man there were grievous complaints 
lodged, from the first commencement of Peter's com- 
mand, and instead of dying away under the new 
rigours of our determined keeper, the complaints of 
his under-foresters became still more loud; for though 
they knew that he harried their forest, they could not 
catch him, his art of concealment greatly surpassing 
their skill in discovery. They often caught his war- 
ders, placed on hills to give him various warnings, 
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but these they could not even punish with any show 
of justice, as the^ were all unarmed intentionally, 
their situations being so much exposed. 

Peter at last determined one day, all of a sudden, 
that he would step into this highland reaver's den, 
and expostulate with him on the baseness and im- 
policy of his conduct, and try to convince him of 
these, and persuade him to keep his own laird's 
bounds. Expostulate indeed I never was there a man 
less likely to succeed in expostulation than Mr. Con- 
stable Aston, for he was violently passionate when he 
conceived himself wronged, and though hfmself sway- 
ed by principles of the most perfect justice and in- 
tegrity, had no patience with any one whom he 
deemed in the wroi^. Moreover, having been brought 
up at Alloa Castle, on the Forth, he understood the 
Gaelic so imperfectly, that he frequently took it up 
in a sense the very reverse of what it was, which 
ruined all chance of expostulation. His attendant, 
Farquhar, however, understood both languages mid-* 
dling well, so that there he was not at a great loss. 

Well, it so chanced that Peter and this one atten- 
dant was hunting or watching one day upon the 
eastern division of the great mountain Ben-Aoon, 
when Farquhar pointed out to him the smoke issuing 
from the abode of Nicol Grant and his associates. 
The smoke appeared so nigh, that all at once the 
fancy struck Peter of going directly there and hear- 
ing what this obstinate freebooter had to say for him- 
self; and notwithstanding of all that Farquhar could 
say« he persisted in his resolution. 

The way was longer than he expected, and on 
coming nigh the hanolet, almost impervious, so that 
had it not been for the smoke, the two could not have 
found it ; but the smoke was like the smoke of a great 
oamp, or a city on a small scale, and as they ap- 
proached, a savoury scent of the well-known v^nisoQ 
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came temptingly over the sensed of our two hungry 
invaders. But though that gave Farquhar a strong 
desire to partake of the viands, he continued to ex- 
postulate with his master on the madness and danger 
of this visit, but all to no purpose. 

If ever there existed a man who really knew not 
what fear was, as far as regarded beings of flesh and 
blood, it was Peter Asion, and without the least hesi- 
tation, in he went, followed by his attendant, to the 
largest house of the encampment, from whence the 
greatest quantity of smoke issued, and from which, 
likewise, the savoury perfume seemed to proceed. At 
his very first step within the threshold, (O woful sight 
to Peter's eyes !) he perceived hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of deer hams, all hanging drying in the smoke, 
tier above tier innumerable. The house being some- 
thing like a large highland barn, with its walls made 
of stake-and-rise, there was in the other end a kilnful 
of malt drying, for ale and whiskey to the bold ma- 
rauders. It was this which had produced the great 
column of smoke, by which the keeper and his -man 
had been directed through the intricacies of rock and 
forest to this singularly sequestered abode. There 
was, moreover, a targe fire in the middle of this rude 
edifice, on which hung an enormous kettle simmering 
full of a venison stew, and two coarse-looking high- 
land women kept constantly stirring and pouching 
it up. ^ 

All this was far too much for the patience of Pe- 
ter. The moment he cast his eyes to the countless 
number of deer hams, the calm-expostulation part of 
his errand vanished. He and his attendant were both 
well armed with long firelocks, bows, arrows, and 
broad swords; and stepping up resolutely into the 
middle of this singular store-house and refectory, he 
said fiercely, " By the faith of my body, but you gen- 
tlemen deer-stalkers seefti to live well here, and rather 

o 2 
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to know too well where the Earl of Mar's best I 
graze." 

There were four or five ragged and sulky lo( 
fellows sitting on the floor in a ring, employe 
something, but as they understood no English, 
made no answer, but one of the woinen at the I 
called out " Eon/' and straight a tall hard-feature 
low came from another apartment, who, with a 
that would not have disgraced a nobleman, welc< 
the stranger Sassenach to his friend's humbled a 

** Why I was saying, sir," said Peter, " that 
seem to live devilish well here, and rather to 1 
too well where the Earl of Mar's best bucks g 
what say you to that ?" 

^ Why sir," said the fellow, " she just pe sayir 
her fare pe very mooch tepending on her creat i; 
ter. She pe often tear pought and far sought 
such as she pe, te stranger always welcome t 
share." 

'" Answer me this one civil question, sir," sai< 
ter, in a voice of thunder, " where the devil did 
get all those deer hams, and on whose land ai 
what district did you obtain them all. Tou cai 
swer me, can't you ?" 

** Yes," said the highlander, drawing himsel 
<* To one who can pe knowing a steir's ham fron 
Df a buck, and a highland shentlemans from a 
gilly she could pe answering to questions." 

reter, without once thinking of his perilous i 
tion among a horde that had sworn his death, sic 
fiercely up, and seized the man by the collar, 
have no shuffling, sir" said he. " I am the Ec 
Mar's Castellan and forester, and I demand ai 
plicit answer, whether, as has been reported tc 
those deer have been stolen from his forest." 

The man, not doubting that Peter had a stronj 
overpowering party without* answered him soft! 
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ftssuriDg him that he was not master there, but that 
he might depend on being satisfactorily answered by 
his leader and kinsman. 

By this time one had run and apprized Nicol Grant 
of the arrival of a youthful Sassenach, who was 
assQtning unaccountable airs and authority among his 
kinsmen. Nicol belted on his sword, and hasted into 
his rude hall, and there perceived a stately youth, of 
not more than nineteen years of age, collaring his 
kinsman, the redoubted John of Larg, his greatest 
hero and right hand man, a well-tried warrior, whom 
he had never known to flinch. The scene was so 
ludicrous that the captain of that Katheran band 
could not help smiling, and going up, he tapped Peter 
on the shoulder, addressing him in the most diaboli- 
cal English ; something as follows : — " Fwat pe to 
mhatter, prave poy ? Fwat haif my cousin Larg peen 
toeing or saying ?" 

" W hat ?" said Peter : — he said no more but that 
one short monosyllable, yet he expressed a ^reat deal, 
for what from his look and that one word, he set all 
present in a roar of laughter, except Nicol. 

" Pray fwat should pe your grotharh, tat is you call 
upon me after V* said the latter. 

" What V* said Peter, louder than before, for ho 
really did not understand what Grant said, and to 
four or five violent speeches of the highlander, this 
word was the only answer, still louder and louder. 
Both were getting into a rage, when Farquhar inter- 
posed, desiring each of them to speak in his own 
mother tongue, and he would interpret between them. 
By this means Farquhar hoped to soften both an- 
swers, and for a short while effected a delay of the 
breaking out of the ouarrel, but to the old question 
by Peter, "where he destroyed all those deer?** 
Grant made a speec^^which Farquhar being obliged 
to interpret^ put an end iX> all peaceable colloquy. He 
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8aid he lived upon his chief's own land, and too 
deer where he could get them, and defied the E 
Mar and all his adherents to prove him a thief o 
honourable man. That he had as good blood i 
veins as that great chief had or any belonging to 
and that he set him and his whole clan at defiar 

" Sir, to be short with you," said Peter, ** sii 
find you such a determined and incorrigible vi 
I give you this warning, that if I find you or a 
your gang henceforth in the Earl of Mar's fores 
shoot you like wild dogs or wolves. Remember 
are forwarned." 

" Kill the Sassenach, kill him," shouted a nu 
of voices at once, and half a dozen of naked s\ 
were presented at Aston's breast at once. " Nc 
hold off!" cried Nicol, " since he has dared to I 
the old fox in his den, FU show him how little 
card his prowess, or the power of those who 
nun. Young gentleman, are you willing to figl 
for the right of shooting in Mar forest?" 

" By the faith of my body, and that I am," 
Peter, pulling out his sword. " But you dare nol 
You dare not, for the soul that is in your body, 
me single handed." 

" May te teal mon take tat soul ten !" excla 
Grant. " Hurrah! all hands aloof! It shall nev 
said tat Nicol Craunt took odds akainst a Sassei 
far less a stripe of a fhoolish poy. Come on, 
mhaister, you shall never chase a Craunt fron 
Prae-Mhar forest akhain." 

The two went joyfully out to the combat, and 
followed by the whole hamlet, men, women, and 
dren, an amazing number, and among the rest 
fewer than twenty-five armed hunters were ai 
the crowd. Farquhar besought a word of his 
ter, and tried to persuade hio^^V come to som( 
commodation for the present, for as it was, in i 
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ever way the combat terminated, they were both ilead 
men. But his remonstrances were vain. Peter never 
could be brought to perceive danger. There was a 
deadly rancour in each heart, ana they took the field 
against each other with the most determined invete- 
racy. 

They fought with swords and bucklers, at which it 
was supposed each of them believed himself unmatch- 
ed. But they had not crossed swords for five minutes, 
till Peter discovered that Grant was no match for 
him. The latter fought with the violence of a game- 
cock, and he being more than double the age of Pe- 
ter, soon began to lose his breath. Peter let him toil 
and fum on, defending himself with the greatest ease, 
till at last he chose an opportunity of putting in prac- 
tice a notable quirk in the sword exercise, that he 
had learned from M'Dowell, his master, at Alloa 
castle. He struck Grant's elbow with the knob of hi$ 
buckler, so as to take the whole power out of his 
arm, and the next moment twirled the sword from 
his hand, making it fly to a great distance, and with* 
out the loss of an instant, while the Katheran chief 
was in this dilemma, Aston tripped him up, and set 
bis foot upon his breast, waving his sword above his 
throat 

It was not to be borne by the Grants, as he might 
easily have supposed. A loud cry and a general rush 
forward was the consequence, and in one moment 
Peter Aston was overpowered and bound with cords, 
his hands behind his back and his feet with many 
folds. Why they did not slay him on the instant, as 
Nicol Grant and his gang had sworn his death many 
a time, is not easy to be accounted for, but there can 
be no doubt that some selfish motive predominated. 

He was carried, to a sort of dark hovel of an out- 
house, thrown uponttfce floor, and a single armed 
guard placed at the d^*, He requested to have his 
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servant Farquhar to attend him, but the savages onlj 
laughed at him, spoke in Gaelic, and left him. Thus 
"was our hero vanquished by numbers, but still nothing 
dismayed. His mind seems to have been incapabk 
of terror from man ; but hunger came in its place^ 
which was worse to bear, and now began to teazc 
him most unmercifully, nor had he any means of re- 
pelling that most troublesome guest, and he began tG 
dread that the savages were going to starve him tc 
death, and his blood ran chill at the thought. 

He fell asleep, but it was a troubled sleep, for he 
had dreams of eating at the Earl of Mar's table, bul 
was ashamed because his appetite was insatiable. 
He ate up whole quarters of venison, and began to 
attack the beef with unimaginable glee ; but still the 
desire increased with repletion, and there was no end 
either of the feast or the most intolerant rapacity. 
While in the very height of this singular enjoyment 
he imagined that he saw a lovely female figure com- 
ing in to partake of his viands. He tried to speak 
and welcome her, but he could not. He tried to 
stretch out his arms and embrace her, but he could 
not. She was, however, no vision, for the lovely be- 
ing loosed the cords from his hands, and as he came 
to himself by degrees he heard her whispering— 
" Be not afraid, gallant stranger ; I have come at tlie 
risk of my life to set you free. I saw how fearlesslv 
and nobly you acquitted yourself to-day, and thoucn 
you vanquished my own father, I admired you, foi 
we never knew of his being vanquished before. And 
besides there is a" party on the way which will b€ 
here shortly, and these men are to carry you into 
your own bounds and drown or strangle you ; for it 
is a rule with my father that no man, however great 
his offence, shall be put down here. Knowing all 
this, and hearing the orders flMb, I thought it hard 
that so gallant a youth and ffnranger should be cut 
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off in this manner, for doing that which he conceived 
to be his duty. I have therefore taken my life in my 
hand, and come to set you at Uberty, provided you 
give me your sacred troth, that you will spare this 
bttle community, that by the troubles of the times 
have been driven to the hard circumstances in which 
yoa find us. But in particular you are to promise 
me, if I now give you your life, which your rashness 
has forfeited, that you are never to shed the blood of 
my parent, but to ward off his vengeance in the best 
way you may; for well I know he never will forgive 
the stain which you have this day cast on his honour 
hy vanquishing him, and setting your foot on his 
breast at his own threshold, and in the midst of his 
dependants. Now, before I set you free, do you pro- 
mise me this?" 

Peter was deeply afiected by the interest taken in 
his fortune by this lovely young female, the daughter 
of his mortal enemy ; yea, affected in a way which 
he had never before experienced. " I would have 
granted any thing at your request, my comely maiden, 
without any conditions," said Peter ; " but as it is 

four request, it is granted. Henceforth Nicol Grant's 
fe shall be held precious in my sight, as if it were 
the life of my own parent ; and as a pledge of my 
troth, now that my hands are free, I will halve this bon- 
net-piece of gold between us, and let the sight of your 
half or mine always remain a memorial between us 
and a witness of this vow." And then, after a good 
deal of sawing, cutting, and nibbling, he parted the 
gold coin between them. 

** I am satisfied and happy, brave youth," said the 
maiden ; " and to tell the truth, I had resolved to set 
you at liberty, and to trust to your generosity and 
your honour, whethei^ou had promised or not ; but 
your promise and yol^^edge makes me happy ; for 
well I know my fathe^^U never forgive you, but 
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will thirst for your blood. But the times are perilous^ 
and you and my father may soon come into the bat- 
tle-field together, or against each other ; and should 
you once cover his head on such a day, he then 
might be all your own : and what a guardian I should 
then have for my brave old and impetuous parent 1" 

" Lady, who are you, that I may know you again?" 
said Peter; <<for such sentiment and high and generous 
feeling in such a place as this, appears to me as an 
anomaly in human nature." 

" I am Marsali Grant," said she; ** the sole child 
and darling of the man whom you this day vanquished 
in fight. But there is no time for more parley; your 
-executioners will presently be here. There is some* 
thing both to eat and drink, but for Heaven's sakc^ 
escape to the solitude and fastness3s of the hills be* 
fore partaking of either. Remember you are unarm- 
ed, for I durst not bring your armour for fear of a 
discovery. Haste and make your escape by the 
western branch of the glen, and avoid the eastern as 
you would the door of death. Make your way through 
this divot roof, for though your guard is asleep, which 
I effected, yet I dare not trust you in his sight. My 
father and his men are all absent on some expedition. 
Not another word. God speed you." 

**But where is Farquhar?" said he: "What has 
become of my faithful Farquhar?" Marsali shook 
her head, and again charged him to look to his own 
safety; so, after giving her an affectionate embrace, 
and shedding a tear of gratitude or love, we shall not 
decide which, on her cheek, our hero took his leave, 
made his way by the western branch of the glen, as 
the maid had directed him, and on the following morn- 
ing reached the castle of Brae-Mar in safety. 

Peter had the day before sunmioned the Earl's men 
of the western glens XogeXhamMo watch the motions 
of some of the marching divreions of the enemy, and 
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foand them assembled at the castle on his return. To 
them, he related his adventure precisely a& it had hap- 

Sned, save that he did not mention his promise to 
arsalL The men insisted on being led against that 

*^ nest of freebooters, to cut them oiT root and branch, 
bat Peter refused, on which the men of Mar looked 
at one another, not being able to divine the cause of 

- j Peter's backwardness, it being so much the reverse of 

' i bis general disposition. 

I Peter really was convinced in his own miiid that 

^1 Nico^ Grant only took that mode of releasing him, to 
give it a little more effect — ^to make a deeper impres- 
sion on his mind, and extract a promise from him 
which Grant could not otherwise have obtained. Our 
hero was wrong, as will appear in the sequel ; but, at 
all events, he would not have injured a hair of one of 
that tribe's head, ^and all for the sake of their lovely 
young mistress. 

The confusion in the south of Scotland became 
dreadful about this period. New tidings arrived at 
Brae-Mar every day, of new revolutions and counter- 
movements of the different armies. Ocrtan word at 
length arrived, that the Earl of Mar Had been com- 
pelled to fly the country, and that his son Lord John, 
who commanded in Stirlingshire, had been so hard 
pressed by Argyle and his party, that he had been 
obliged to abscond along with a few principal friends. 
It was rumoured that they had escaped to Argyleshire, 
and joined Montrose, who was thei^. laying waste the 
devoted Campbells. But young Aston could not help 
wondering wny his lord should not have retired l6 his 
highland dominions, where the force continued sted- 
fast, strong and unbroken ; but it was to save those do- 
minions from ravage that both noblemsn escaped in a 
different direction. 

A messenger at leol^ arrived from Ireland,' ^^ho 
brought a confirmation of Peter's investiture in the 
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chief command of all the Earl's people in those purt^ 
His instructions were to keep his men prepared, but 
to temporise as long as possible, without showing a de« 
cided hostility to any party ; but if fairly forced to take 
a part, then to join his troops to those of the king, and 
staod or fall with the royal cause. The Earl's people 
were thus left jn a tickl^h position, being surrounded 
on all sides by the whig or parliamentary forces, ex- 
cepting indeed their powerful neighbours the Gordons 
of Strath-Bogie and Aboyne. They had marshalled 
again and again in great force, but had not yet finally 
declared themselves ; the Marquess of Huntly and his 
son being both in prison in Edinburgh Castle, so that 
they were as much at a loss how to proceed, deprived 
of their leaders, as the Earl of Mar's people were, 
Peter, now styled Captain Aston, continued to act in 
the most fearless and independent manner. He held 
the strong castle of Kildrummie Cogarth and Brae- 
Mar, and showed a resolution of repelling force by 
force on the first opportunity. 

It is well known, that in the event of any national 
commotion in Scotland, it has always been the pre* 
vailing sin of the clans, in the first place, to wreak 
their vengeance on their jiext neighbours, and this dis- 
position shewed itself at that time over all the north. 
A nd in particular as relates to ovir narrative, the Grants 
deeming theirs the prevailing party, became as intole- 
rant as any clan of them all ; but many and severe were 
the chastisements they received from Captain Aston, 
who missed no opportunity of inflicting on them th^ 
most rigorous retaliation. They could live no longer 
with him, and determined on having him cut ofiT, cost 
what it would. Nicol Grant, of Glen Bilg, and his 
desperate gang of deer-stalkers were applied to as the 
most able and likely to eflfect this laudable work ; and 
the^ undertook it with avidity, swearing ov^r i\\o 
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iword to shed his blood, or forego the name and habi- 
tation of their fathers. 

On the morning after Peter's escape from the hands 
of these ruffians, Grant's party of executioners arrived 
at the encampment about the break of day, in order to 
cany off the prisoner, to hang or drown him in his 
own bounds. They found the armed highlander walk- 
ing backward and forward, before the door, but qn en- 
tering the bothy there were the bonds lyinnj, and the 
prisoner gone through a hole in the roof. The high- 
lander swore to them that he had never for a moment 
quitted, but that he once thought he found the smell of 
the devil coming from the cottage, and heard him say- 
ing to the prisoner, that the Grants might rue the day 
that he was born. The Grants were astonished, and 
believing all this, they looked on their very existence 
as a tribe to depend on the death of this young man, 
and tried every means of accomplishing their purpose. 
Nicol Grant burst into the heart of the forest with a 
stronger party than he had hitherto headed, and de- 
feating a party of Mar's men on the hill above Inver- 
cauld, he pursued them with such eagerness, thinking 
they were led by the captain, that he lost all thought 
of his danger. The man whom he took for Captain 
Aston perceived that he was singled out by Grant, and 
fled toward a ford in the linn of Glen-quaish, where 
one only can step at a time, and where one good fel- 
low might guard the ford against fifty. Finlay Bawn 
leaped the gully, and then turned to fight the Katheran 
chief, but Grant heaved a stone with such deadly aim, 
that Finlay's feet being entangled among the rocks, it 
knocked him down, or some way caused him to fall, 
on which old Grant sprang over the gully, and cut the' 
unfortunate youth down as he was trying to gain his 
feet, and with many curses and oaths began a-hacking 
off his head. He was that moment saluted by a 
shower of huge stones^ which laid him prostrate at 
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once, and he was seized and bound by three of the 
Farquharsons. 

As they were binding him, he growled a hideous 
laugh, and said, " Ay, you cravens, do vour worst, 
now I have kept my oath. I have avenged the wrongs 
of my clan, and my own disgrace and removed the 
spell of a cursed enchante^r. I am satisfied." 

" Is it the death of our young friend Finlay Bawn, 
that is to effect all this ?" said the men. 

** Finlay Bavvn !" exclaimed the savage, in a tone of 
agony ; ** and is it only Finlay Bawn, whose death I 
have effected with the loss of my own life? Bramble I 
brandling ! would that I were at liberty to hew you 
into a thousaqd pieces for thus disappointing me of my 
just and noble revenge." 

" What a pity we have not a rope," said one of his 
captors, " that we might hang him over the first treCr*^ 

** What need have we of a rope," said another. 
" Give me a fair stroke at the monster, and I'll en- 
gage to cut off his head as accurately as it had never 
been on." 

" rU defy you," said Grant ; " now try your hand 
at it." 

" O, that is a stale joke," said the first ; ^* you want 
to fall by a quick and honourable death, but you shall 
hang like a dog. Off to the castle with him, that our 
captain may have the satisfaction of hanging Hini with 
his own hand." 

Nicol Grant was then hauled away, with his hands 
bound behind his back, to the castle of Brae-M^, and 
0ung into the dungeon until the arrival of the Captain, 
who was not expected till the evening. In the mean 
time, Finlay Bawn's father arrived at the castle, and 
insisted on inflicting vengeance on the' slayer of his 
son, with his own hand. He being a man of some 
{vote among the Earl's people^ none of the asembled 
yasciala oppos^the motion, and Grant jbeing dejiyered 
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\xp to the irritated father of a beloved son, a scene of 
great outrage ensued. Old Finlay put a rope about 
the culprit's neck, and began a-dragging him up to 
the gallows that stood at the cross of the village of 
^ Castieton, about a quarter of a mile from the castle. 
''^! Grant was so dogged and sulky that he would neither 
lead nor trail, and a few boors, with braying laughter, 
were beating him on with sticks like an ox. Grant 
cursed them ; tried to kick them ; and said again and 
again, " Were your lord here as he is in Ireland, the 
best of you durst not use me thus." 

At this critical juncture, Captain Aston arrived from 
Kildrummie, and galloping up the green beheld his 
sworn enemy Nicol Grant led like a bullock ^by £^ long 
rope, and a parcel of clowns threshing him on witn 
stones. He rode into the middle of them, knocking 
sundry of them down with his sheathed sword. " Who 
dares to lead a prisoner to execution here without my 
orders'?" cried he. " I claim this prisoner as mine to 
try or to pardon ; for though he slew your son in a 
forest broil, he slew him for me, and therefore the re- 
venge is mine." 

" What, sir?" cried old Finlay, "refuse me due 
vengeance on this old outlaw for the death of my 
brave son 1 I'll have it, sir !" 

" Hold your peace and be ■ > to you," cried 
Aston. ** I am captain here, until either the Earl or 
Lord John return, and I'll have no vassal voice to 
countermand my orders. 1 am sorry for the loss of 
the brave young man, but the stroke, as I understand, 
was meant for my head, not his ; therefore,, the pri- 
soner is mine," 

So sayinff, he alighted and loosed the rope from 
the neck oi Nicol Grant with his ow/i. hands, un- 
screwing also the chain that held his hands together. 
Old grant gnashed his teeth and bit his. lip m asto- 
nishment, but said not a word. He was conducted, 

p2 
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back, and a^ain thrown into the dungeon of the cas- 
tle, without being offered either nieat or drink. ** Lie 
there, and eat the flesh from off your bones, old mur- 
derous vagabond," said Aston ; " I carry this key to 
the wars with me, and If I never return your cursed 
bones shall never be buried." 

Nicol Grant laid him down on his dungeon floor, 

and after exhausting his curses on Pender-tana-mor, 

fairly made up his mind to suffer death by hunger 

and thirst without complaint, and without a cry bemg 

Jieard from the dungeon. 

As he was lying naif asleep, grinning with despair, 
he thought he heard the outer door of the castle 
slowly unlocked ; then a few steps as approaching 
down the 'stone stair, and finally the dungeon door 
was unlocked, and in stepped Captain Aston. He 
carried armour, and old Grant perceived at once that 
he was to be murdered in private and in cold blood, 
and grinned a disdainful smile in the face of his hated 
enemy. 

** You have always judged too hard of me, Grant," 
said he. '^I was never your personal enemy, nor 
the enemy of your clan, but only the enemy of injus- 
tice and robbery ; and if you and your adherents will 
desist from robbing my lord and master's forests, I 
will unite in friendship with you for ever. It is not 
now a time for loyal subjects to be quarrelling among 
themselves and cutting each other's throats." 

" Young squire, I want no directions from you 
where I and my men are to hunt or not to hunt. I 
will hunt^ -where I please over all Scotland,*' said 
Grant ; *< jand you or the Earl of Mar hinder me at 
your peril." 

" What fplly to speak to me in that manner, Grant,'* 
'said Capiaih Ajston, <* considering that you are in my 
power, arid sensible as vou must be that I have spared 
you and your pest of forest robb^r^ mqrely that I 
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might not fnake enemies of my powerful neighbours 
the Grants; hoping that we shall yet combine in the 
«ame noble cause. Nor, for all your malice, shall a 
chieftain of the Grants be put down by me. I desire 
to be your friend and your companion in arms, for I 
know you for a brave man. Therefore, though I 
dare not tell my men, but must pretend I leave you 
here to die of hunger and thirst, here is both meat 
aod drink for you in abundance ; but haste and es- 
cape to the fastnesses of the mountains before par- 
taking of either, for I cannot answer one minute for 
your life while you are in the environs of this castle." 
** Boy! strippling ! low-lifted Sassenach!" exclaimed 
Nicol. " Do you think I would take my life in a 
present from you ? No, caitiff, I would rather die a 
thousand deaths !" 

" Well, if you put hand to your own life, that is no 
act of mine," said Aston, gaily ; " but I hope better 
things of you, and yet to fight side by side with you." 
So saying, he thrust him out of the castle, loaden 
with venison, bread, and wine, and bolted him out. 

Grant felt himself degraded below the standard of 
humanity. Never was there a more wretched and 
miserable being. He felt himself doubly — trebly con- 
quered; and his savage nature recoiling from the 
contemplation, he cherished nothing but the most 
deadly revenge. 

He returned home, to the great joy of his clan, but 
he had not the face to tell them of his degradation ; 
but his darling Marsali wormed it out of him, partly 
in his sleep and partly when awake. But by day his 
whole conversation with his associates was how to 
accomplish the death of Aston. He was represented 
as a necromancer, a limb of Satan, and a scourge of 
God on the Grants ; and one on whose death the wel- 
fare and very e»stoice of the clan depended. His 
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death was again sworn to over the sword, and sh 
after a fit opportunity offered. 

A watcher came one night, and informed I 
Grant that he had discovered a nightly retrei 
Pender-Mor's, near the head of the Gairn, oe 
very confine of their bounds ; and that, what 
the different lights and bugle blasts that he used 
Grants could not stir a foot but they were surpr; 
and that he had dodged them with a few chosen 
for three successive nights, and would likely re; 
till discovered or expelled. 

This was joyful news for old Nicol, and all 
bustle among the Grants of Glen-.Bilg, to secur 
success of their great enterprise. The scouts 
all day coming and going, and meeting one ano 
and at night it was ascertained that the dreaded j 
was still there, as the smoke was seen ascending 
the bothy, although scarcely discernible througl 
trees that surrounded the rock, at the foot of vs 
the shieling was placed. They then set their gi 
so as it was impossible the foe could escape. 

But none of their consultations were conce 
from Marsali; she was one of themselves, and h 
everv thing. No one ever suspected her of ha 
^et their great foe at liberty, the devil having 
th^ only person suspected there. None, how< 
knew of her lover's engagement to her, and nc 
but herself knew of the generous relief he had affc 
to her indomitable parent. She therefore resc 
to save the young and generous hero's life st 
practicable} by sending a private message to 
but how to get that private message to him, — i 
lay the diflSouIty I However, love will accom 
much. She knew the scence well, though only 
hourly description, and she imagined she could d 
one to it. But she had as yet no confidant w 
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she couid trusty and such an interest in the clan's 
greatest tormentor was a dangerous secret to impart 
Captain Aston and six of his brave followers had 
again met by appointment at their wild boihy that 
evening. The place was on the very boundary of the 
Grant's land, and fixed on as a check to them as well 
as for its singular safety; for the bothy could only be 
approached by one man at a time, and that with dif- 
ficulty. And, moreover, the inmates had a retreat 
up from behind on a ladder into a concealed cave in a 
tremendous rock, and when the ladder was pulled up, 
the men who took shelter there were safc, though 
assailed by a thousand foes. 

Peter (or rather Captain Aston) and his men were 
sitting in the bothy at the foot of the rock, cooking a 
bidefull of the finest venison, with other game mixed, 
and always now and then tasting the delicious liquor, 
to ascertain if it was ready for their grand repast, 
when all at once a watcher in a loud whisper, gave 
the word, " A Grant ! a Grant !" " By the blessed 
rood, he dies then, if he were their chief," cried the 
Captain, and fitting an arrow to his bow, and waiting 
a little space until the intruder came to the highest 
part of the path, his form was wholly exposed be- 
tween the captain's eye and the sky, and was thus 
rendered a complete butt for an archer's eye. The 
intruder was a slender youth, and hasting towards 
them with eager speed. Peter took a hasty aim, the 
bow-string twanged, the shaft sped, and pierced the 
stranger's lightsome form, who with a loud cry fi&H 
to the ground. The captain was first at him, and 
found a comely youth lying bleeding on the height, 
with a deep wound in his shoulder, from which he 
had just pulled the barbed arrow. The youth wept 
bitterly, and blamed the captain for shooting a friend 
who came on a message of life and death. The other 
retaliated the blame on the wounded youth, for his 
temerity in coming without the password. 
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" 1 want a single word with you in private, sir, be' 
fore I die," said the youth. 

" Die !" exclaimed the captain, " why it is a mere 
scratch, it would not cause a girl to lose an hour's 
sleep. Retire, my friends, to your supper, till I hear 
what this stripling has to communicate." The men 
did so, when the youth instantly produced the token 
which our hero had given to Marsali Grant, and at 
the same time charged him to follow where he should 
lead the way, else ii) half an hour he and his party 
would all be dead men. 

" There you are mistaken, my brave boy," said 
Peter; " for here I and my party are safe, and defy 
all the Grants of Strath- A ven." 

"Are you not. bound in honour to answer this 
token, sir?" Peter bowed, and acknowledged the 
obligation. " Then," continued the youth, " you must 
come and speak with my young mistress without, for 
she has something of the utmost importance to com* 
municate to you." 

Peter did not hesitate a moment in complying with 
his beauteous deliverer's injunctions. He ran to his 
men, desiring them to take shelter in the cave for the 
night, and draw up the ladder, and returned if his 
young, ragged and weeping conductor. ** O sir/^said 
ne, " if you knew of any path out of this entangle- 
ment in any direction, for Heaven's sake lean on, for 
my master's men surround this place in great force, 
and will immediately be upon us; and if I guess 
aright, it was to save your life that I was sent. What 
shall we do T For I am wounded and cannot fly with 
you, and if I am taken, my life is the forfeit." 

" Fear not, and follow me," said the captain ; and 
taking the youth by the hand, he pulled him along on 
the narrow path by which he had come. They had 
not proceeded far, ere they heard the rush of the 
Grants approaching, on v^hjch they were obliged to 
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into the thicket on one side, and squat them* 
to the earth. The poor timorous youth clung 
captain's bosom, and sobbed and wept ; for he 
their whispered vengeance in his native tongue, 
heir rejoicings that they had their greatest 
r once more in the toil. When they were all 
3y, the two arose and pursued another path la 
lilence, and it was not long ere they gained the 
, and perceived the blue waters of Loch-Bily 
them, whose waves glittered bright in the 
5 of the rising moon. 

•e the captain dressed the youth's shoulder, 
had still continued to bleed a little and render- 
n somewhat faint 5 but Peter, binding it hard up 
lome herbs, assured him that it was nothing, 
le two proceeded on in silence, the youth taking 
id. In an amazing short time, our hero found 
If in the middle of the encampment of the 
s ; and the sly youth who had led him by such 

• rout, seemed to enjoy his consternation great- 
len he saw where he was and heard what he 

This was a wild and terrible anthem, pro- 
ig from the large rude hall in which he had 
brmerly. The song seemed a battle strain, end- 
ith a coronach for the dead. When it wap 
, the youth whispered him to walk deliberately 
1 use his own discretion until he went and ap* 
his young mistress of his arrival. The mention 

• name thrilled him to the heart, and without 
ig of aught else, he walked boldly and slowly 
le hall amid the astonished group. They were 
fiales, some old and some young ; but there was 
owerful old dragon among them, whom Peter 
wn in his own mind at once as a witch. Qne 
exclamation in Gaelic followed another, but 
our hero did not fully comprehend, neither did 
lis salutations; but it was manifest that th^ir 
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astonishment was extreme. The superstition of that 
age was such as cannot now be comprehended. Peo- 
ple lived and breathed in a world of spirits, witcheSi 
warlocks, and necromancers of all descriptions, so 
that it was amazing how they escaped a day with 
life and reason. Peter believed in them all ; and as 
for the Grants of the glen, they had from the begin- 
ning set him down as a demi -devil — a sort of change^' 
ling from the spiritual to the human nature : and there 
was a prophecy among them which that same oM 
hag continued often to repeat. It was in Gaelic, but 
bore that " when Peter, the great son of Satan, should 
fall, their house should fall with him/' — thus regard- 
ing him the evil angel of their race. His wonderful 
escape from them formerly, his surprising feats of 
arms, and most of all, his present appearance in the 
midst of them, as they were singing his death-song, 
impressed them with the firm belief that he was in- 
deed a super-human being. They sent off one mes- 
sage after another for their young mistress, but she" 
could not be found, and no one knew where she was. 
But in a short time Marsali herself stepped in, array- 
ed in the brilliant tartan of the clan, and really, in 
such a scene, appeared like the guardian divinity of 
the wilderness. There was such a combination of 
beauty, simplicity, and elegance, both in her appear- 
ance and deportment, that Captain Aston, brave and 
resolute as he was, instantly felt that he was only a 
secondary and subordinate person there. 

The guileful creature instantly kneeled before him, 
and prayed him — in Gaelic, that all the women might 
thoroughly understand her — that for her sake he 
would restrain the soldiers, by whom they were sur- 
rounded, from ravaging and destroying a parcel of 
poor helpless women who had been left without a 
guard. 

** Madam, you know that I do not underistand you,*' 
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add he. ** But you also know that I cannot refuse 
any thing to you, ff you speak in a language with 
^nich I am acquainted." 

She then thanked him again in Gaelic for his 
boundless kindness .and generosity in thus always re- 
paying them good for evil And the women hearing 
this„conceiying of course that their adored mistress 
bad gained a great victory, and saved all their lives, 
danced for joy around them, and blessed them both 
in a verse of sacred song. 

Marsali led her lover into her own chamber, and ad- 
dressed him in the language to which he was accus- 
tomed ; and that with a frankness and affection which 
greatly endeared them aiden to his fond heart, unprac- 
tised as it was to any of the blandishments of love or 
flattery. He gazed and gazed at her, his eyes beam- 
ing with delight, and then said, ** I am afraid of you, 
Marsali. And well I may, for I find that I am your 
captive — that you can make me do what you please ; 
and aware as I am of that, where is my security for 
not doing every day something that is wrong." 

" 0, noble sir, can you not trust my generosity and 
affection. Let me clasp your knees, and kiss them, 
for your unmerited kindness in rescuing my infatu- 
ated father from an instant and ignominious death." 

" And where is my recompense, Marsali ? When 
I thought to have secured him as my friend and corn- 
panion in arms for ever, you see how I am rewarded. 
Parent as he is yours, Nicol Grant has the nature of 
a demon." 

*' Say not so, noble sir, but listen to me. It grieves 
ny heart to find that my father, in place of being 
^on by your kindness, is more inveterate against you 
han ever. He feels that he is not only conquered in 
varrior prowess but in generosity, and feels every 
noment of his life as if he were writhing beneath 
^our foot. His yearning for vengeance is altogether 

VOL I. 
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insupportable ; aikl I have now no other resource but 
to endeavour your separation for ever ; and it ^ras-to 
effect this that I sent for you from the forest of Glen- 
Gaim/' 

** Bless me 1 I never till this moment remembered 
to ask you wherefore you sent for me so hastily, and 
forced me to leave my men in some danger." 

** I sent, in the first place, to warn you of your 
danger, and save your life, which I need not say I 
feel now to be too dear to me. But, for shame ! how 
could you shoot my messenger ?" 

" The rascal came without our pass-word, and 
what could I do ? He had not even the sense to an- 
swer our challenge by calling out * a friend.' But I 
was little sorry for the accident, for such a poor 
whining elf I never beheld. I could hardly refrain 
from kicking him; for what do you think? he actually 
cried like a girl for a scratch on the shoulder." 

" Poor fellow ! he's a very kind hearted, faithful, 
and pretty boy." 

"He a pretty boy! an ugly keystrel! a chit I 
The worst-looking howlet that I ever saw in my life, 
ah — a — a— a — " Here our bold captain's volley of 
obloquy against the poor boy was suddenly cut short, 
while the hero himself was to be seen standing gap- 
ing like one seized with a paralytic affection. For 
the lovely, the accomplished and engaging Marsali 
Grant had thrown back her silken tartan, and there 
was the identical wound, on a shoulder as white 
as the snows on Ben-Aven, which our hero had reck- 
lessly inflicted, and as carelessly dressed on the height 
of Glen-Gairn, 

Peter's mouth turned into the shape of a cross- 
bow — he looked over his right shoulder, but seeing 
nothing there worth looking at, his eyes reverted 
again to the wound on the lovely shoulder, at which 
the victorious damsel stood pointing. The round 
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tears stood in our hero's large blue eyes, which seem-* 
ed dilated above measure; and so, to prevent himself 
from crying outright, even louder than the maiden 
had done herself, he turned his. face over his left 
dioulder, and began a-laughing, while »t the same 
time his face went awry and ihe tears ran down in ^ 
itreams. 

*' So you never saw a shabbier keystrel or a worse- 
looking boy, did you not?" said she most provok- 
ingly. 

" Dear, dear Marsali, you are too hard upon me ; 
Heaven knows, I wish the wound had been mine. 
And yet it is nothing to one you have given me, I-— 
I— fear — I love you, Marsali." 

^* A bold confession ! but forgive me for laughing 
at it. It is however given in good time, for I have a 
most serious request to make of you, and one that 
nearly concerns both our happiness and our lives. 
Did I not hear you say lately, noble Aston, thai you 
eould not refuse me any thing ?" 
'^ Perhaps you did ; and if I said so, what then ?" 
" Alas ! the time is hard at hand, when your sword 
and my father's must both be drawn in this ruinous 
war, which is a more serious affair than broils about 
forest land, which God ordained should be free. This 
country is now destined to be the seat of bloody and 
destructive war ; and no tribe, nor clan, nor mmily 
is to be suffered to remain neutral, without being sub- 
jected to plunder, fire, and sword. Both parties 
have issued summons and threats, and to the one 
or the other we must cling. I know the part the 
Grants will take, and my father and his followers will 
be the foremost men. Should you and the men of 
Mar take the same side, as is reported, think what 
the issue will be. Either you or my father will never 
come home again, nor can you even subsist together 
JQ lifi? for a iiingle day. He is altogether irreconcil9» 
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able, and nolhing but your blood will satisfy 
He has sworn a nundred times to wash his han 
it, and in the event of either of you faUing b; 
other's hand, what is to become of me ''" 

" But, dearest MarsaU, what can I do to pr 
this ? 1 will be friends with your father for your 
alone ; and 1 will be a shield to him in the day o 
tie, provided he will be friends with me ; but if 
attacked unfairly, or by ruffian ferocity, what < 
do but defend myself?" 

" There is only one expedient in nature to sav 
or both of your lives, and mine besides ; and th 
for you either to keep personally out of this w^{ 
lead your troops to some other district. It was 
cipally for this I brought you here, to plead witi 
in a maiden's habit; and as a maiden shoul< 
move your heart to the one of these alternative 

" What you ask, Marsali, is out of my power 
orders are, to join the king's troops if forced t( 
field ; and where else can I go, or find a leader 
the gallant Montrose ?" 

"Then it is all over with poor Marsali, an< 
^Sybil's prediction must be fulfilled. Our happin 
over, and our days numbered." 

" What would you havo me to do, dearest 
sali?" 

** Either to keep from the war personally, or 
the opposite side to my father. In the latter Ci 
have only the chances of war to dread ; but ii 
same army you cannot subsist without bloodshec 
ruin to all concerned. But, dear Aston, cannot 
live in the forest with me ?" 

" If I stay another moment, I am a lost and n 
man," cried Peter, and bounded away to the hil 
a wild deer. The maid followed by the light o 
moon, and contrived to keep sight of him ; and 
bX length he sat down upon a stonp, ajnd beg; 
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think and repeat to himself, that he had used this 
matchless girl very ill, he never wist till her own 
sweet voice said close behind him, ^* Well stay, and 
take me with you, Aston, and be counselled by me, 
else you will repent it at your last gasp, when there 
jj is no redress to be found." 
I "Spare my honour, for mercy's sake!" cried As- 
ton; *^ not to night, my dear Marsali, not to night; 
for a fitter time will soon come. I am engaged, and 
must stick to my engagement. I have nearly for- 
feited my credit with my lord's men already: and if 
it were not that they believe your father is locked up 
in the dungeon of tne castle to die of hunger/ 1 could 
not call out Mar's vassals. Therefore not. to-night, 
for Heaven's sake not to-night." 

Marsali sat down, and wiped her eyes, and' oiled, 
^* I now know that I shall lose both my kind father 
and my noble and generous lover. But, what could 
a maid do more ! God of heaven, prevent them from 
meeting in deadly feud." Marsali went home with a 
heart overpowered with the deepest affliction, and a 
settled presentiment that a terrible judgment hung 
over her house and her lover. 

Never was there a man so much astonished as 
Nicol Grant was, on learning what had happened in 
his absence, and comparing that with what he had 
himself seen. He had surrounded Aston's bothy at 
the foot of the rock, so that a fox could not have 
made his escape. He had seen the fire burning, and 
the guardians of the forest passing and repassing in 
the fight He had rushed in, to surprkie the man he 
accounted his greatest opponent on earth. The fire 
was still blazing. The venison steaks were still warm 
upon the atone table, but human beings there were 
none to foe found. NicoPs hair stood on end, and his 
looks were so troubled that all his followers partook 
4of the infection, for they imagined they were opposed 

%2 
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to meo who were in conjunction with the evil one^ 
and who could convey themselves through the air, or 
the bowels of the solid rock, as suited their conveni- 
ence. But when Grant came home, and learned from 
tlie females appertaining to the clan, that at the very 
time when he was surrounding Aston and his Brae- 
Mar men in their bothy, Aston and his men were 
surrounding the encampment of the Grants, and that 
if it had not been for the intercessions of Marsali, 
they Would all have been ravaged, slaughtered, and 
plundered, — why Nicol Grant knew not what to think. 
He tried to frame some probable solution of the thing, 
but he found it impracticable ; and if I had been Nicol 
Grant, 1 think I would have found myself in the same 
predicament, though it is well known that there is no 
man in Scotland less superstitious than I am. 

But the trump of war was now sounded in the dis^ 
tracted valleys, and by degrees reached the most be* 
wildered of the Grampian Glens, were it was hailed 
with joy by men who could lose nothing but their 
lives, — which were every day laid in peril, and the 
loss of them naturally the less dreaded, — while a 
foray, upon the lowlands or their rival clans, was 
their highest delight. And while the trivial events 
above detailed were going on, the war raged in the 
western highlands. The intrepid Marquess of Mon- 
trose had turned on the braes of Lochaber, like a lion 
caught in the toils, and beat the Campbells to pieces 
at the battle of Inverlochy, and forthwith the conquer 
ror arrived in the eastern districts, where two power- 
ful armies of the reformers were sent against him. 
Every clan was then obliged to join the one side or 
the other, further temporising being impracticable. 
The Laird of Grant, a very powerful cMef, was the 
first to declare for the royal cause. He sent a brave 
firray, under the command of Ballindaloch, his bro- 
ther, consisting of 500 men, while the Strath-Avon 
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men were led by our redoubted forester and free- 
booter, Nicol Grant. While Captain Peter Aston, 
having his lord's private orders, raised the forces of 
the Dee and the Don for his royal master. 

It was on the 28th of April, that Nicol Grant joined 
the royal army \vith no fewer than 300 men, all ro- 
bust and wild katherans. He was received by his 
Colonel, Ballindaloch, with high approbation, and 
placed next in command to himself. Nicol was a 
proud man that day, on seeing so many of his own 
name and clan together in arms, and forming the 
wing of the royal army that lay next to their own 
country. Forthwith, Nicol thought not of advantages 
over the king's enemies, but, with that fiendish ma- 
lignity of which he possessed a portion above all men, 
he immediately began to concert plans how he might 
revenge old jealousies, now t^iat he saw the Grants 
in sucn force as appeared to him supreme. 

Accordingly, with speech full of malevolence, he 
represented to his colonel, how that the Earl of Mar's 
people were rising in great force to join the opposing 
army, and that it would be of the greatest conse- 
quence were he and his men permitted to crush the 
insurrection in the bud, before their array gathered 
fairly to a head. Ballindaloch believing this, hasted 
to Montrose, and laid the intelligence before him ; 
Montrose was hard of belief, knowing the firm loy- 
alty of the Earl of Mar, and charged Ballindaloch to 
beware how he proceeded rashly in the matter ; but, 
at all events, to prevent the men of Mar from joining 
the covenanters. 

This piece of treachery in Nicol Grant had the 
effect of bringing about great events, for the Grants 
moving southward to watch the movements of the 
Mar men, weakened the main body of the king's 
army, and hasted on the great battle of Auldearn. 
But, in the mean time, Nicol Grant was despatched 
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with his regiment to the south, to waylay the men of 
Mar, and bring them to an explanation one -way or 
another. This was the very commission Nicol Grant 
wanted, for he knew every pass and ford of that 
country, and now was his lime for executing that 
vengeance which gnawed his heart. He had like-* 
wise orders to watch the motions of General Baillie, 
but, to that pari of his commission, he determined on 
paying only a secondary regard. 

Now, it so happened, that at the muster of the Earl 
of Mar's clans at Kildrummie, the men of Cluny and 
Glen-Shee did not appear, but Aston finding 300 gen- 
tlemen cavalry assembled, he left John Steward, of 
Kildrummie, to gather in and bring up the foot, and 
he himself rode off with the cavalry to join the royal 
standard, lest the expected battle should be fought 
ere he got forward with the whole. 

Our young hero's heart was never so uplifted before, 
as when viewing this gallant array led on by himself. 
He thought of what mighty exploits he would perform 
for his king and country, but he could never help 
mingling these thoughts with others of what would be- 
come of the lovely and accomplished Marsali Grant 
during the war. If she would accompany the old 
deer-stalker to the camp, or retire to some place of 
safety. He wished he had known, for he found he 
could not get her out of his mind. 

Such were some of the brave Captain Aston's cogi- 
tations, when lo, at the fall of evening, as he was 
fording a river at the head of his men, which I think, 
from the description, must have been at the ford of the 
Don above Kirkton, he was suddenly attacked by a 
force of great power, which, from its array, appeared 
to be of the Clan-Grant. But certain that they had 
joined the royal party, he deemed them labouring un« 
der some mistake, and for a while, he and his troops 
only stood on the defensive, calling out what they 
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wanted, and likewise that he was for the king and 
Montrose. It availed tiotbiog, down tliey came with 
fury on his first division, while the rest of his troops 
were entangled in the river, and ere he had given or- 
ders for an attack, his front rank, which had gained 
the firm ground, began to waver. He was as yet but 
little acquainted with the practical science of war, 
measuring merely the strength of his army with his 
own, and, at length, waving his sword over his head, 
he called out "On them, brethren ! follow me." 

He was at the head of his column on the left when 
he gave this order for the charge, and instantly 
thereon he spurred his horse against the right of the 
Grants, the place where he knew their leader would 
be. He was followed by a few resolute fellows, who, 
at the first, made an opening in the front ranks of the 
Grants, but several of them were cut down, and the 
captain himself nearly inclosed. Terrible were the 
Mows he dealt, but though they made the Grants re- 
coil, it was only to return with redoubled fury ; and 
just while in this dilemma, their leader rushed forward 
on him, and closed with him, crying at the same time 
in Gaelic, as if bursting with rage, " Perdition on thy 
uoull I have thee now." 

With these words, he struck at Aston with the fury 
of a maniac. The latter warded the first blow, but 
the second, which was a back stroke', wounded his 
horse on the head, and at the same time, cut the head- 
band of his bridle. Never was there a warrior who 
fjid his opponent a greater service, for the rest plunged 
onward, and our young hero would have been cut in 
pieces, for he enfertained no thought of a retreat, but 
liis horse disliking the claymores of the Grants ex- 
ceedingly, and feeling himself under no further control 
from the bridle, turned and scoured after his associates 
swifter than the wind, outrunning the most intense 
iyers, and thus bearing his rider from instant death. 
In less than ten minutes, the handful of the Mar 
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cavalry that had reached the firm ground were broken 
and chased by the enemies to me eastward, whfle 
those still entangled in the river were glad to retreat 
to the other side. 

Captain Aston's heart was absolutely like to burst 
with vexation at being thus baffled and broken by the 
old infernal deer-stalker, whom he had so lately and 
so generously rescued from death, — for too well hq 
knew his voice and his bearing, — and in his heart 
cursing him as the most implacable barbarian, wished 
that he had let the men hang him as they intended, 
and then he should have been guiltless of his blood. 

The Grants being on foot, there was no danger of 
a hasty pursuit. Still the captain continued to scour 
on, followed by his front division alone, consisting of 
about 120 men. He knew not what had become of 
all the rest ; if Nicol Grant had slain them all in the 
coils of the Don, or chased them back again to Brae- 
Mar. How came he thus to be flying from the face 
of an enemy of whom he had no fear, and whom he 
«till wished to fight ? In the confusion of his reminis- 
cences, he did not perceive clearly the reason of this, 
which the reader will easily do. His horse wanted the 
bridle, as tht^ reins only hung by the martingale, and 
our hero wasted his strength in vain, pulling in hia 
wounded and furious steed by the shoulders. 

A spruce cavalier of his troop, who had all the way 
kept close by his side, now ventured to address him, 
asking him sharply, whither he intended to lead them 
In such abundant and unnecessary haste 1 

** It is my horse who is in such a persevering haste, 
and not I/' said Aston. ** He is wounded, and so 
much affrighted that he is beyond control. I may as 
well try to turn the hill of Loch-na-gaur. No, no ! 
Iiere we go ! push on, boy !" 

ff Captain, this is sheer madness I" said the youth, 
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"If you cannot command your horse, throw yourself 
from his back and call a muster." 
" I never thought of the expedi^:it before. Thank 
ou, young sir/' said the captain, flinging himself from 
is horse, and then, coming to close gripes with him, 
commanded hiih by force, when it appeared the ani- 
,mal wanted the bits, was wounded in the head, and 
had one of his ears cut off. A council of war was 

\ then called, and it was resolved that they should try 
to unite their force in the morning by break of day, 
return in a body, and cut all the Grants into small 
pieces ! 

From this laudable resolution there was no dissen- 
tient voice, till the stripling before mentioned stood up 
at the captain's hand, and said — " Brother cavaliers, 
I, for one, must dissent from this mad resolve, for seve- 
ral reasons ; and the first is, the certainty of losing 
our captain, the first man on the field. It is quite 
manifest, that he understands no mode of attack be- 

i yond what he can do with the might of his own arm, 

I and no mode of retreat save the old one of who to be 

I foremost." 

I " What do you say, sir? what is your name ? and 
whose son are you V* said thecaptain, fiercely." 

** It is not every man. Captain, that can tell whose 
son he is," retorted the youth, with a sly bow, which 
raised the titter so much against the captain that he 
only bit his lip and waited in silence what the strip- 
ling had farther to say. " I am quite serious, Captain, 
for I perceive that in any private broil your bold te- 
merity would be the ruin of your followers. My 
most serious and candid advice then is, that you lead 
us straight to the royal army, and then, fighting at 
our head in the regular ranks, I know not on whom 
we would turn ouir backs. I am the more serious in 
this advice, that I am certain we were attacked 
through mistake. These men have been despatched 
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to watoh the motions of General Baillie, and prevent 
the junction of his army with that of Sir John Uny. 
And as the former general's army consists mostly of 
cavalry, there cannot be a doubt but that the Grants 
mistook us for his advanced guard ; for how could 
they expect a regiment of horse from Brae-Mar? 
Let us then assemble our men, haste on to the main 
army, and represent the case to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who we are sure will do us justice, either on friends 
or enemies. This, in my estimation, will be behaving 
like true and loyal soldiers, while in the other case, it 
would be acting like savage banditti, to avenge sup- 
posed wrongs on friends who believed they were do- 
ing their duty." 

" Young gentleman, your wisdom is §o far above 

frour years, that I request to know your name and 
ineage," said the Captain. 

" My name is. Colin," said the youth ; " I am the 
son of a gentleman of your acquaintance, and newly 
returned from school; but my surname I shall for the 
present keep, lest I behave ill in the wars. Let it suf- 
fice then that I am Colin, a young gentleman volunteer 
to the banner of the Earl of Mar. I came v^Hth the 
intent of following Captain John Stewart, whom you 
have left behind, but since it has been my fate to fall 
under the command of another, I shall do mv duty, 
either in council or field. Captain, you shall never 
find me desert you." 

" I admire your sagacity, young Sir," said Aston; 
" but I know more than you do, and I know that you 
are wrong. However, as my brethren jtidge your ad- 
vice the best; I am willing to follow it. And hence- 
forth I attach you to me as my page, for a sword you 
can scarcely wield yet. " 

Colin's proposal was immediately applauded and 
adopted. A whistle from the other side of the river 
announced the vicinity of their associates, who joined 
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them at day-break at a place called Black-meadow 

ford, all but five men, and thus they advanced straight 

OQ to the army, then lying close to the Moray firth. 

Montrose received them with the greatest kindness 

aad affability, but his staff could scarcely refrain from 

laughter at the bluntness of our hero, when he made 

his complaint against the Grants, and told how he had 

been routed by them, and had lost sundry brave men. 

The Marquess looked thoughtful and displeased, and 

sending for Ballindaloch, requested an explanation. 

That worthy gentleman could give him none, for he 

saw that he had been duped from a motive of private 

revenge. Montrose plainly perceived the same, and 

after some severe general remadis on the way in 

which the royal army had been dii^tracted by private 

feuds, he added, " Colonel Grant, your lieutenant must 

be punished." And forthwith there was an express 

sent off to order Nicol Grant's division from the passes 

of the mountains. 

On the 4th of May, 1645, the famous battle of 
Auldearn was fought. And here I judge it requisite 
to be a little more particular on the events relating 
to this battle, than perhaps the thread of my narra- 
tive requires, because I am in possession of some in- 
formation relating to it not possessed by any other 
person ; it was originally taken from the lips of a 
gentleman who had a subordinate command in the 
royal army, and may be implicitly relied on. And, 
moreover, it proves to a certainty the authenticity of 
this tale. 

At this period, then, Sir John Urry, with a well- 
appointed army of seven powerful regiments of the 
Reformers, had been approaching nigner and nigher 
to Montrose for some days. While (Jeneral Baillie 
also approaching from the south with an army equal 
in magnitude and superior in appointment to either of 
the other two, their intent was to hem in the royal 
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army between them, when they supposed it wouli 
fall an easy prey. The noble Marquess had resolves 
to fight each of these armies singly. Still he wa 
quite unprepared, for his clans were scattered al 
abroad. But it so happened that Murray of Kennet 
Haugh, having had a sharp difference with the lairc 
of Haliburton, and not being able to obtain any re- 
dress owing to that hero's great credit with the Ge- 
neral, deserted on the following night to the Whiss. 
He then represented to Sir John Urry that if he 
wished to gain immortal renown, that this was the 
time to crush for ever the redoubted Marquess ol 
Montrose. " His strength is reduced to nothing, and 
certain victory awaiting you," said he. " The Grant? 
ate at a distance on a foors errand. The StewartJ 
and Murrays of Athol are gone home to protect theii 
own country from pillage. The M* Leans are still aj 
far off as Glen-Orchy, and in eight days the force o 
Montrose will be doubled by other western clans 
that are all on their way to his camp. At present h( 
has nothing to depend on but the regiments of Col 
kitto and Muidart, for as for the men of Strath-Bogi( 
they cannot fight at all." 

This was Murray's speech, as afterwards rehearset 
to the council by Sir John, and with such words a: 
these he stirred up that general, a vain and precipi 
tate man, forthwith to push on and complete tn( 
overthrow and ruin of the terrible Montrose. Am 
truly the circumstances of his army made the oppor 
tunity too favourable a one to be overlooked. Indee( 
had it not been for the activity and presence of mine 
of one Mr. Neil Gordon, who rode with all his spee( 
and apprised Montrose, Urry would have taken bin 
completely by surprise. He put his battle in arra] 
with all expedition, took the command of the righ 
wing himself, and assigned the left to a brave and ir 
resistible hero, M'Donald of Colkitto. The centri 
was commanded by John of Muidart, captain of th( 
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Clan-ranald, and the caralry by Lord Gordon; lo 
says my authority, for the truth of which I can vouch. 

Ere this hurried array was fairly completed, the 
army of the Reformers appeared in columns hasting 
on to the attack. But this Montrose would not risk, 
for he never suffered his clans to wait an attack, but 
caused them always to rush on and break or disorder 
the enemy's ranks at the first onset ; and this mode 
he never had reason to repent No man that ever 
led the clans to battle knew their nature and capa- 
bilities so well as he did. Captain Aston and his re- 
giment were of course placed under the command of 
Lord Gordon, and fought on his right hand, and the 
men of Lewis and Kintail were opposed to them. 

It was a hard fought and bloody battle, and many 
were slain and wounded on both sides ; for the brave 
McDonald having a mixture of Irish soldiers, with 
both Lowlanders and Highlanders in his division, 
they fought at odds, disdaining to support one another, 
so that his wing was driven back and vexy nigh 
broken to pieces. It was then that the Lord Gordon 
and his cavalry were hard put to it ; their left wing 
being left exposed, and the M'Kenzies hotly engaged 
with them in front, mixing with them, and holding 
them in such dreadful play, that at that period the 
issue of the battle was not only doubtful but very nigh 
hopeless on the part of the Marquess, for the army of 
Reformers was mixed with small bodies of archers 
which galled the cavalry exceedingly. 

The path by which McDonald was compelled to re- 
treat, was a narrow, rugged one, between a cattlefold 
and a steep rocky ascent, part of the inclosure being 
formed by a rugged, impassable ravine. From the 
side of this burn there was a little green hollow, which 
at the top could only be ascended by two or three at 
a time. On reaching this hollow, the laird of Lawina 
with great spirit and judgment stopped his regiment 
in the pursuit, and ordered his men to run up that 
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hollow and attack the rear of the Gordons and th^ 
men of Mar. 

Montrose galloped to an eminence and called to 
the Earl of Antrim to assist M'Donald, but still this 
manoeuvre by the laird of Lawins was concealed 
from his sight, which if it had even but partially suc- 
ceeded, at that doubtful and dangerous period.of the 
battle, it would have completed tne ruin of the royal 
army. Captain Aston was the very first man who 
perceived it, and pointed out the danger to the Lord 
Gordon. The combat with the M*Kenzies being 
then at the very hottest, Lord Gordon would not 
stop it, but swearing a great oath that all was ruined 
if yon dogs were suffered to rally on the height, he 
wheeled his charger about, and without giving any 
orders to follow, galloped full speed to the verge of 
the precipice, where Lawins's men were beginning 
to appear. Aston and his page Colin followed close 
to him, and a few others by chance noticed and flew 
to the assistance of their brave young lord. He was 
indeed a perfect hero, but never spared a good oath 
in a difficulty, so careering full drive upon the few 

who had gained a footing on the height, and d ^g 

them all to h 1 , asked what they were seeking 
there ; but without waiting for a reply, he struck the 
lieutenant that led them in the throat with his spear 
with such force, that the point of the weapon went 
out at the back of his shoulder. He was a gentle- 
man of gigantic size, and on receiving the wound he 
made such a tremendous spring over the precipice, 
bolting headlong down among his followers, that he 
overthrew many more, and greatly marred the ascent 
at that critical moment Captain Aston seconded 
his leadar's efibrts with equal if not superior might, 
and the page, though he never drew his swords ^t 
two of the enemy dead with his pistols. 

Montrose, who had the eye of the eagle, beheld 
this action, and asked at Alexander Og, who stood 
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tiext him, if eyer an army could be defeated which 
contained such men? And Alexander answered, 
**With fair play, my lord, it never will." M'Donald 
also perceived the dismay wrought among liis ene- 
mies, principally by the might of two individuals, and 
he said to the gentlemen around him who had taken 
shelter in the fold, " What, shall we stand here and 
see Lord Gordon win the battle with his own hand ?" 
He instantly led his motley array back to the combat, 
on which Lawins's regiment was forced to retreat in 
its turn. Montrose at the same time causing his 
wing to close with the enemy, in half an hour after 
the rout became general ; and every leader acknow- 
ledged that the gallant and desperate defence made 
by Lord Gordon and Captain Peter Aston, had turned 
the fortune of the day. It was the hinge, or rather 
pivot on which the fate of the battle turned ; — on 
such small incidents often hang the fates of king- 
doms and armies. 

My authority says, that Sir John Urry's plan was 
a good one, and boldly executed. He brought the 
whole strength of his array to bear upon Montrose's 
left wing, in order to turn the flank of the strong 
centre division. He had gained his point so far ; and 
if that regiment had fairly gained a footing on the 
height in the rear of the horse and the Clan-ranalds, 
it is quite evident that ruin to the Royalists was inev- 
itable, — which two determined heroes alone prevent- 
ed. While their regiments were still struggling with 
enemies behind and enemies before, they heard a 
great shout; and on looking round, they beheld the 
Kintail men scouring up the rising ground, like so 
many frighted kyloes galloping before their pursuers. 
Seaforth tried with all his power to rally them, but 
in vain, and immediately after he perceived his Lewis, 
regiment coming full speed in the same direction.. 
He then lost all ])atience, and galloped in amongst 
them, threatening to cut down every man who would 
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not turn and face the enemy ; but his efforts vrm 
fruitless, for the (rordons and Mar horsemen were 
hacking them down behind. The Lord Gordon espied 
his adversary, and rode up to him, accosting him 
thus ; *' Traitor, thou hast betrayed the cause which 
thou hadst sworn to defend. Dost thou not see the 
justice of God pursuing thee t" 

•* Art thou the justice of God, my Lord," said Sea- 
forth ? " If so, it shall pursue me no farther." On 
saying which he rode at young Huntly with his spear. 
The latter met his career with equal promptitude, and 
the struggle was very sharp between them for three 
minutes' space. At that instant three brethren, gentle^ 
men of I^ewis*s, of the name of M'Lellan, came to 
their lord's rescue; and time was it, for Lord Gor- 
don had both him and his horse rolling in the mud. 
The M*Lellans, however, defended their lord gal- 
lantly, got him again on horseback, and fled with 
him. Aston was too late for this scuffle, but he pur- 
sued after Lord Seaforth as far as a place called Ar- 
drier, on the road to Inverness, and got so nigh to 
him at the bridge of the Nairn, that he struck at him 
and wounded his horse, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty his lordship escaped. Captain Aston, how- 
ever, returned with many gallant prisoners. 

Such was the issue of this hard-fought battle, and 
ou these particulars the reader may rely as authentic. 
It was the absence of the Grants that brought it on, 
and a few heroic individuals that turned the fate of 
the day when it was on the eve of being lost There 
■was a happy and joyful meeting among those heroes. 
Two of the McDonalds were knighted in the field 
and Captain Aston was raised to the rank of Colonel 
besides being presented with a gold-mounted sword 
from the noole Marquess's own hand, and publicly 
thanked in his majesty's name. 

Nicol Grant, to whom an express had been sent 
by his colonel, arrived in the camp the day after the 
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batde, and was instantly called to account before the 
general. A very bungling account he attempted at 
first to make of it ; but on back questioning with re- 
gard to other proofs, his proud and unbridled spirit 
rose, and he owned his hatred of the leader, and his 
purpose of yet being revenged on him. Montrose 
pronounced such a fellow mcapable of any more 
serving his majesty, and caused his sword to be broken 
over ms right arm, and himself cashiered and ba- 
nished the camp, with orders no more to approach it 
on pain of being shot 

It now seemed as if every thing in nature com- 
bined to agonize the heart of Nicol Grant, but this 
was the unkindest thrust of all ; his abhorred rival thus 
advanced, and himself publicly disgraced and debased 
for ever. His breast again burnt with untameable 
vengeance, and once more he kneeled on the sward, 
and with clenched teeth and hands swore eternal 
vengeance on the abhorred wretch that was born for 
his debasement He retired into concealment, he 
and his friend John of I^ur^, who attached himself to 
all his fortunes, and watched for an opportunity of 
assassinating Colonel Aston. No such opportunity 
offering, and the army at length moving southward 
loaden with spoil, Montrose crossed the Spey into 
Banffshire, and set up his head quarters at the house 
of Birken-bog, while the rest of his army were can- 
toned in the towns and villages around him. Colonel 
Aston with his Brae-Mar cavalry were despatched 
up to Glen-Fiddich for the sake of the best forage; 
and here he encamped in a handsome tent taken 
from the Whigs, with his soldiers around him. His 
page, Colin, never quitted him. He would some- 
times take a nap in his master's tent by day, but he 
watched every night along with the patrol, and was 
beloved by every one for his kindness and affability ; 
but whenever he saw any straggling highlander ho- 
vering about or entering the camp, he was the first tp^ 
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make in> to them, enquire their businessy.and warv 
them off. 

So one evening late he perceived the tall rugged 
form of John of Lure approaching Colonel Aston's 
tent, and straight the stripling made up to him. 
" What do you want, sir?" said he, "and whom seek 
you here V 

" Och-hon and hersel just pe wanting a von singil 
worts with te captain.'* 

The youth answered in Gaelic, ** Know you so 
little of the regulations of your sovereign's army, sir,, 
and of the orders issued by our general, as to make 
such a demand? — a demand the complying with 
which would cost me my life. Return to the outpost 
instantly, before I cause you to be arrested ; tell your 
name and commission to him ; from him I will trans- 
mit it to our Colonel; but for your life dare not to 
come within the outposts till the message be re- 
turned." 

" On my troth," said the rough highlander, in the 
same language, " you are, for a stripling, ane strick 
disciplinarian ! Are you of a gentleman, boy ?" 

** I am, sir ; and he who calls me less shall not do 
it with impunity," presenting a horse-pistol rA him. 
" Retire instantly. Make good your retreat beyond 
our outposts, else here goes. But while I remember 
to ask, and you have life to answer, how did you get 
within them ?" 

" Och-hon, just te pest way she coult. Teal mor 
pe in te poy, fwat a weazel of a termagant ting she 
pe! She pe tell you fwat young man: since you 
should pe a shentlemans, she would rather pe telling 
her message to you tan te post. Will you then, as a 
mhan of honour, pear Mr. Nicol Craunt's challenge 
and defiances to your captain, or colonel as you pe 
plaised to call him, and tell him tat he and mine own 
self, Jhon Craunt, of Lurg, will fight him to-mhorrow, 
and te pest mhan in all your army ; and if he'll pe so 
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coot as name his hour and place. Fwat do you start 
at agunach? ye you afrait of ploot ? Hoo ! put tere 
mhost pe ploot, and heart's ploot too. Teliver tis 
mhessage, poy, as may pe a shentlemans." 
, " And dare you try, sir, to make me the bearer of 
treason, to raise new feuds among the clans, which 
our lord-lieutenant has been at such pains to put 
down? I can tell you your head is in forfeit; for the 
general is well aware of this treason which was 
avowed to his face. But that I am a hichlander my- 
self, and related to the Grants, I would nave you be- 
headed by to-morrow's sun rising. But I will not 
disclose this : only go instantly to your den in Glen- 
Bilg, else if our scouts find you to-morrow, you and 
all concerned in this vile plot are dead men. Senti- 
nels ! attend here !" shouted he with a loud voice. 

" Och-hon ! te creat pig teil is in tis cursed poy ! 
Hold your pay-hay for a mhoment, my tear, till she 
hexplain. Och ! Cot's creat pig tams be upon her, — 
here comes te Mhar tragoons." 

" John Farquharson, you are the captain of the 
guard for the night," cried the page. " Take this 
suspicious fellow and convey him without the limits 
of our camp, and if ever any of you see him again, 
shoot him — or any of these malevolent deer-stalkers 
of the forest." 

" That we shall, Colin," said the guard, " with bet- 
ter will than ever we shot a stag." Lurg held his ' 
peace, and was obliged to submit. They took him 
to the outpost on the banks of the Fiddich, gave him 
the bastinado, and pushed him into the river. 

" She haif pumt her tongue sipping oder people's 
khail," said Lurg; ** put she shall purn te saul, and 
te pody, and te heart's ploot of te captain tat ordered 
tis." 

Colin [never told his colonel a word about this 
challenge, and therefore the latter lived in perfect 
security. But on the second day or the third after 
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this, he got a note from Montrose, requesting him, as 
his was the outermost station, to send out messen- 
gers, and keep a good watch for the return of the 
Athol men and the M* Leans, who he knew were on 
their way to join the camp, and he was afraid they 
might be waylaid by some of the Whigs. Colonel 
Aston, certain that the clans would return by the 
forest paths, placed wardens with bugles on every 
height from the sources of the Tilt to Belrinnes, who 
were to warn him of their approach. The bugles 
had never yet sounded ; and one day Colonel Aston 
said to two gentlemen with whom he was walking, 
" What would you think of a walk to the top of 
Belrinnes this fine day, to get the news frorh our 
warder and see the hills of the Dee ?" The names of 
these two gentlemen were John Fiolayson and Alex- 
ander Duff. They acquiesced at once, and Colin, 
who never quitted his master, accompanied them. 
They reached the top of the hill about noon. The 
warder had thought he had heard a bugle from the 
south-west that morning, but he had heard no more; 
but he was assured the clans were coming. Never- 
theless, the two gentlemen noted that their colonel's 
eyes were always fixed in another direction. " Why 
do you strain your eyes so much in that direction, 
sir ?" said Duff. 

" O ! I am just looking toward my own beloved 
hils of the Dee," said he. *' But, tell me, for you 
should know that country, is yon Loch-Bilg that we 



see?" 



" Oh, I cannot think it, sir," said Duff. " It is too 
far to the south; Loch-Bilg should be westerly." 

" Begging your pardon, sir," said Colin Ray, as 
they called him, " yon is Loch-Bilg. Look you, yon? 
der is a small part of Ben-M-Drei westernmost, the 
king of the Grampians. Then yon next is Benni- 
Bourd, and that opposite to us is Ben-Aven, so yoq. 
must be a glimpse of the waters of Loch-Bilg." 
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•* You are quite right, boy," said Colonel Aston; 
** I know them all as well now as I do the finders on 
my right hand. And yon is Glen-Bilg. How fshould 
lite to be yonder to-night" 

" And r wish I were with you,*' said the boy. 
Colonel Aston was astounded at the soft and serious 
tone in which these few words were said. He turned 
and looked with such intenseness on the boy, that his 
associates wondered. What he thought, or what he 
felt, at that moment, is a secret, and ever must re- 
main so. He spoke little more all that day, but 
seemed wrapped up in some confused and doubtful 
hallucinations. They lingered on the top of the hill, 
for the days were long, it being then May, and the 
weather delightful. Towards evening they descended 
to their post on the banks of the Fiddich, but many a 
look Colonel Aston took of his page, with the long 
matted black hair hanging about his ears, but for 
what reason was not known. He continued still 
silent and thoughtful. At length the page accosting 
him, said, ** Sir, had we not better keep the open 
country down the ridge of Ard-Nethy, and not go by 
the pass to-night ?' 
" I care not though we do, Colin,'* said the Colonel. 
" It is more than two miles about," said Duff. 
" Nay, it is half a dozen," said Finlayson. " Non- 
sense ! the boy is afraid of spirits in the pass." 

** Yes, sir, I am," said Colin; " I have an eye that 
can discern spirits where yours cannot I beg of 
you, dear Colonel, to humour me in this, and do not 
go by the pass to-night" 

" With all my heart, Colin, I will go a few miles 
about to humour your superstitious fears. With all 
my heart, boy." 

The other two gentlemen laughed aloud at this, 
and swore they would go by the nearest path, though 
all the devils of hell was there ; so the Colonel too 
was obliged to laugh and join them, and Colin follow- 
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ed behind, weeping. As they proceeded through the 
pass that brought them to the valley of Fiddich, Colin 
touched his master's arm, and pointed out to him 
three men who were whispering together, and seemed 
to be waylaying them. *^ You would not take my 
way to the camp, sir," said the youth, sobbing, " do 
you see who are yonder?" Aston keew them too 
well. The party consisted of Nicol Grant, John of 
Lurg, and one Charles Grant, younger, of Aikenway, 
as determined a deer-stalker as any of the other two. 
** By the God that made me," said Aston, " I could 
not have believed in aught so ungenerous and ma- 
levolent in human nature as this 1 Gentlemen, it would 
appear that we will be obliged to fight oiu* way 
here." 

" So much the better," said Duff. " They are only 
three to three, or rather three to four ; for this brave 
boy will bring down one in a pinch. Who the devil 
can they be, tor those fellows are not in the least like 
covenanters? Katherans, I suppose — let us have at 
them." 

*^ Draw your swords,*' said the Colonel ; " but if 
they do not challenge us, take no note of them." The 
gentlemen did so ; but though men of high spirit and 
courage, they had never been accustomed to war or 
danger. The three drew their swords, and marched 
boldly on. The three Grants drew up in the pass be- 
fore them. '* Slave ! upstart ! poltroon !" roared Nicol 
Grant. ** I sent you my challenge and defiance, from 
which you skulked. I have you now ! Stand to your 
defences." 

" Vile, ungrateful charlatan," exclaimed Colonel 
Aston; "you know that you are no better than a 
child under my brand; but you know, from expe- 
rience, that I will not harm your life : therefore, you 
take the coward's part, and dare me in safety. Do 
your worst, I defy you ; but as for these gentlemien, 
who are of so mucH value in the king's service, let 
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them and your two friends merely stand as judges of 
the combat*' 

" I will either fight or kill one or both of them," 
said John of Lurg. 

" Three to three, if you dare, for the blood and the 
souls that are within you !" said young Aikenway. 

The two getlemen of the Gariodh, Duff and Fin- 
layson, advanced boldly, although little used to wield 
their swords, so that the three veteran Grants had a 
decided though unacknowledged advantage. 

The combat began with the most deadly intent on 
the one side at least, and at the second turn, Dufl' 
received a wound from a back stroke aslant the 
breast, from the point of Lurg's sword, which brought 
him down. Finlayson fought most courageously, but 
finding nimself unequal to Charles Grant, of Aiken- 
way, with the claymore, he closed with him at the 
risk of his life. Aftej: a deadly struggle, they both 
went down wounded, but they still held firm by each 
other with the most determined grasps. They tried 
again and again who to rise first, but Finlayson was 
the most powerful man, and after a long and hard 
struggle, he gave Charles Grant such a blow with 
the hilt of his sword that it stunned him, but yet for 
all that he could do, he could not get out of his grasp. 
They rolled over and over each other till they tum- 
bled over* the bank into the river, when Finlayson 
fell uppermost, and held -his opponent down till he 
fairly drowned him, which he very quickly effected, 
for he was wounded and out of breath; but to make 
sure he run him through the heart, and then let him 
float his way; for all that, he continued for some 
time to splash feebly with his arms, and make at- 
tempts to rise, although the whole river ran red with 
his blood, so tenacious is a highlander of life. At 
length he came upon an abrupt rock, which stopped 
him, and there he lay moving backwards and for- 
waids with the torrent, a ghastly bleeding corpse. 

VOL. L — s 
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AUhough the description of this deadly struggle 
occupies a considerable space, it was nevertheless 
very short, and when John Finlayson beheld his 
colonel fighting with odds, he attempted to rise and 
haste to his rescue, but to his sorrow ne found that he 
could not, for his limb had been dislocated, either in 
the struggle or the fall from the bank, and there he 
was obliged to lie reclining on some dry rocks, and 
witness the unequal contest. He lived long after to 
give an account of this, and often declared that such 
a gallant and desperate defence never was made by 
man. Nicol Grant and Lurg were both upon him, 
and both thirsting for his blood, yet such was his 
strength and agility, that he kept them both at play 
for the space of ten minutes without receiving a sin- 
gle wound ; while Grant, from his furious impetuosity, 
was wounded twice. The colonel always fought re- 
treating, bounding first to the one side then to the 
other, while they durst not for a moment separate, 
for they found that, single handed, they were nothing 
to him. At length they drove him to the point of the 
valley, where a ledge of rock met the precipitate bank 
of the river, and tlien he had nothing for it but to 
fight it out against the two swords with his back to 
the rock ; and then, indeed, they rcMched him several 
wounds, though none of them deadly. 

In the heat of this last mortal combat, their ears 
were all at once astounded by a loud shriek of horror 
. which came from the top ol the rock immediately 
above them, where the page Colin and two country- 
men that instant appeared, and the former darted 
from the precipice swifter than a shooting star, and 
rushed between the swords of the combatants, spread- 
ing out his arms, screaming and staring in maniac 
wise, at the same time uttering words which neilhei 
of the parties comprehended, taking them for the 
words of raving and madness. Aston was all covered 
vith blood, but still fighting like a lion when this in i^ 
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lerruption took place; Nicol Grant, too, was bleeding 
and sorely exhausted, but the furious Lurg, perceiv- 
ing the two countrymen hasting round the rock, 
rushed in upon the gallant youth, and closed with 
him, and the struggle for about half a minute was 
very hard ; but then Aston made his opponent's sword 
twirl into the river, and clove his left shoulder to the 
chest. " Take that, cowardly ruffian, for your unfair 
and unmanly conduct !" cried he ; and John of Lurg 
tumbled headlong into the river, where he lay grovel- 
ling with his head down and hisieet up. 

During this last struggle, Nicol Grant, seeing that 
the last stake for executing his hideous purpose of 
revenge was on the eve of being lost for ever, made 
a fierce effort to rcitch Colonel Aston's side ; but the 
youth Colin seized his arm, struggled with, and pre- 
vented him, crying out, " O, for the love of Christ ! 
for your own soul's sake, and for the sake of your 
only child, forbear ! forbear ! desist !" 

But in the mania of rage he would not listen. He 
threw down the youth, uttered a bitter curse upon 
him, ran him through the body, and flew now to the 
unequal combat. *' Old ruffian," exclaimed Aston, 
" I have vowed to spare, your life, and have spared it 

ere now, but after sucH a deed as this " Aston 

heaved his heavy sword, his teeth were clenched, the 
blood dropped from his eyebrows, and the furious 
gleams of rage glanced from between the drops of 
blood. That lifted stroke had cleft the old barbarian 
to the heart, had not these chilling words ascended in 
a shriek, " Spare ! O spare my old father." 

Both their swords dropped at the same moment, 
and they turned their eyes on the prostrate and bleed- 
ing youth from whom the words proceeded. They 
gazed and remained mute till they again heard these 
killing words, uttered in a sweet but feeble voice, " I 
am Marsali. I have overcome much to save both 
your lives, and have effected it. Yes ! thanks be to 



cions regaramg ner laemiiy on tne lop oi me 
Belrinnes. He lifted her in his arms and carn( 
softly to the side of the river, and gave her a 
out of the hilt of his sword. Her blue bonne) 
its plumes dropped into the river, and down i 
tlie lovely chesnut locks of Marsali. She dranl 
tifully, said she was better, and begjged to b 
down at her ease upon the sward. Her lover 
plied, and then, at her request, opened her vei 
examined her wound. Never was there se 

Eiteous a sight ! So fair a bosom striped with it 
cart's blood, and that blood shed by the re 
hand of a father ! Homely phrase cannot desc 
sight so moving, and all who beheld it were ii 
nies. The two countrymen, whom she had bi 
to separate the combatants, could compreher 
thinff, but stood and gazed in mute astonishmen 
CBd Nicol Grant only saw matters dark! 
through a glass, but he saw them in a distorte 
exaggerated view. He sat upon a stone, thrc 
deeply and awfully, and sometimes growling 
curse in his rude native tongue, and muttering 
breast something about sorcery. At last, i 
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language, while the frecjuent falling tear proclaimed 
the heart's consciousness of approaching dissolution. 
Perceiving the dark looks of her father, she intreated 
him to come near her and give her his hand, but 
through grief and rage he shook like an aspen, and 
only answered her by thrusting his hand in his bo- 
f som. 

( " Wliat ! my dear father," said she feebly, " will 

I you not come nigh me that we may exchange for- 

\ giveness ? And surely you will give me a farewell 

kiss, and not suffer your poor murdered Marsali to 

leave this world without your blessing ?" 

The old barbarian uttered something between a 
neigh and a groan, hung down his head, and wept 
bitterly ; yea, till the howls of sorrow that he had 
uttered became absolutely heart- rending. 

".God of mercy and forgiveness, pity my poor dis- 
tracted parent, and preserve his reason," cried Mar- 
sali, lifting her eyes and her hands to heaven. 

Her father then made an attempt to come to her, 
but felt himself incapable, for he could only bend his 
looks on the man he hated, — the curse of him and of 
his race, — and those looks expressed in language the 
most intense, how impossible it was for those two to 
accord, even in an act of pity and commiseration ; 
so he retreated again to his stone, and sat groaning. 

But this scene of sorrow was fast wearing to a 
close. Marsali lifted her eyes painfully to her lover's. 
" The thing that I dreaded has come at last, hard as 
I have striven to prevent it," said she ; " O, Aston ! 
are you not sorry to part with me so soon T" 

" Talk of living or dying as you please, beloved 
Marsali," said he; " but never talk of parting with 
you, for where thou goest I will go ; for I find the 
world that wants thee would be to me a world of 
defeat and darkness, and that which has thee, a world 
of victory and light. Till this hour, I never dreamed 
what the affection of woman was capable of endur- , 
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ing, but having found one dear instance, I shall never 
look for another below the sun. O, I should like to 
have my arms around thee, Marsali, even in death, 
and in the grave to sleep with thee in some remote 
corner of the wilderness." 

While he yet spoke, the dying maid embraced his 
neck, and again sunk back on the green; and he 
heard these heart-piercing words syllabled in a soft 
whisper — " Farewell ! — Kiss me !" It was a last ef- 
fort ; Marsali closed her eyes Uke one going to sleep, 
and breathed her last. 

Old Grant's irremediable loss now burst full on 
him, and was expressed in the most passionate 
sublimity. " O ! is she gone ! — is she gone ?" cried 
he. •< Is my darling, my orphan Marsali, gone, and 
left me for ever ? No, it cannot be, for she was my 
all ! — My hawk and my hound ! — my bow and my 
arrow — my hands and my feet! The sight of* my 
eyes, and the life of my soul ! and without whom I 
am nothing! God of justice ! where are thy bolts of 
vengeance that thou dost not launch them at a guilty 
father's head ?" 

But unable to endure the sight of his abhorred 
enemy kissing the lips of his dead child and weeping 
over her, the old man fled from the scene with rapid 
but faltering steps, and roaring and howling, he sought 
the thickest part of the forest and vanished. 

John Finlayson then called to the two countrymen, 
who lifted him from his rocky bed and laid him on 
the ffreen, until the arrival of the camp litters. He 
lived to an old age, but was lame till the day of bis 
death. 

The body of Marsali was at Colonel Aston's re- 
quest carried into his own tent, where he watched it 
day and night, weeping over it, and refusing all sus- 
tenance. On the morning of the third day, he was 
found bleeding to death on the floor of his tent, and 
the body removed. The only words that he spoke 
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after his attendants entered were — " They have taken 
her away." 

An express was sent to the Marquess, who was 
soon at the spot A body of the Grants, who were 
the patrol for the first watch of the night, were miss- 
ing. Montrose ordered a hasty pursuit, but as well 
might he have tried to trace the fox without the 
hounds as to trace a party of a clan when the rest 
are true. The men escaped, but no one doubted that 
at the last Nicol Grant had got his vengeance sated, 
and had murdered the brave Colonel Aston. A hor- 
rible, bearded, naked maniac, for some time after 
that, haunted the forest of Glen- A von : — it was Nicol 
Grant, whose bones were at last found on the heath. 

Colonel Aston died before noon on the day he was 

found wounded, deeply lamented by all who knew 

him, and by none more than his noble general, who 

wrqte the following lines on his death, which are 

only remarkable for having been the composition of 

so remarkable a man. I know it has been alleged by 

some, that the lines were written on the death of 

Lord Gordon, but it appears quite evident that they 

Were written on that of Colonel Peter Aston. Lord 

Gordon fell bravely fighting in the field of battle, and 

it is not such a death which the heroic Marquess 

here deprecates, but one of treachery, such as that 

to which the young lamented hero fell a victim. 

LINES 

ON 

THE DEATH OF COLONEL ASTON. 

WRITTEN BY THE GREAT MONTROSE. 

Bnve, yonng^, and just, I mourn thy fiite ; 
Afl good thou wcrt thou hadst been great, • 
If those with whom thy &te was blest 
Had been! ike thee But thou was sent 
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Forth in a world of guile and barm, 

Without one guardian but thj arm. 

I wail thee more as looking with wo 

Forth oh the path I have to go ; 

Thinking, as thus I port with thee, 

As is thy fitte so mine may be. 

That eause fat which the just combine. 

Hath need of manly arms like thine ! 

Alas ! that such a cause had been. 

To stamp the age that we have seen 

With hell*s own brand. But hadst thou died 

With heroes bleeding by thy side, 

WrappM in the arms of Victory, 

Thy death had not been mourned by me. 
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The following extraordinary story was told to me 

)y Lady Brewster, a highland lady herself, the sole 

iaughter of the celebrated Ossian M*Pherson ; and 

she assured me that every sentence of it was literally 

and substantially true. If the leading events should 

then be at all doubted, to that amiable lady I appeal 

for the truth of them, and there are many in the 

north of Scotland, who from their family traditions 

can substantiate the same. 

It was never till the time of the wars of Montrose 
that the chiefs and chieftainships of the highlands 
came to be much disputed, and held in estimation. 
The efficiency of the clans had then been fairly 
proven, and every proprietor was valued according 
to the number of vassals that acknowledged him as 
their lord and rose at his command, and in proportion 
Vith these was his interest with the rulers of the 
J'ealm. 

It was at that time, however, that the following 
horrible circumstances occurred in a great northern 
family, now for a long time on the wane, and there- 
fore, for the sake of its numerous dependants and re- 
latives, to all of whom the story is well known, I 
must alter the designations in a small degree, but 
shall describe the scene so that it cannot be mistaken. 

Castle-Garnet, as we shall call the residence of the 
great chief to whom I allude, stands near to the June- 
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tion of two notable rivers in the north highlands of 
Scotland, having tremendous mountains behind it 
towards the west, and a fine river and estuary toward 
the east. The castle overhangs the principal branch 
of the river, which appears here and there through 
the ancient trees, foaming and boiling far below. It 
is a terrible but grand situation, and a striking em- 
blem of the stormy a^rc in which it had been reared. 
Below it, at a short distance, a wooden bridge crossed 
the river at its narrowest and roughest part The 
precij)itous banks on each side were at least twenty 
fathoms deep, so that a more tremendous passage 
cannot be conceived. That bridge was standing in 
my own remembrance, and though in a very dilapi- 
dated state, 1 have crossed it at little more than forty 
years ai^o. It was reared of oak rough and unhewn 
as it had come from the for.est, but the planks were 
of j)r()digious dimensions. They rested on the rocks 
at each end, and met on a strange sort of scaffolding 
in the middle, that branched out from one row of 
beams. It had neither buttress nor balustrade; yet, 
narrow as it was, troops of horse were known to 
have crossed on it, there being no passable ford near. 
But the ancient glory of Castle-Garnet had sunk to 
decay during the turbulent reigns of the Stuarts, 
whose j)olicy it was to break the strength of tlie too 
powerful noblemen, chiefs, and barons by the arms of 
one another. The ancient and head title of that pow- 
erful family had passed away, but a stem of nobility 
still remained to the present chief, in the more mo- 
dern title of Lord Edirdale. He was moreover the 
sole remaining branch of the house, and his influence 
was prodigious ; the chief of a powerful clan. But 
on his demise, the estate and chieftainship were likely 
to devolve on the man whom, above all others in the 
world, he and his people hated ; to the man who had 
deprived him and them of wealth and honours ; and 
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^ho, though a near blood relation, was,^ at the very 
line I am treating of, endeavouring to undermine and 
uinhim. 

This being a hapd pill to swallow, Edirdale, by the 
idvice of his chieftains, married Julia, the flower of 
ill the M*Kjenzies, while both were yet very youngs 
ihe was lovely as an angel, kind, virtuous, and com* 
)liant, the darling of her husband and his whole clani 
mt, alas ! years came and passed by, and no child 
ippear'^d to heir the estate of Glen-Gamet and lord- 
hip of Edirdale. What was to be done ? The clan 
^as all in commotion, and the chieftains held meet- 
ng after meeting, in all of which it was unanimously 
igreed, that it were better that ten of the cliief ladies 
i the clan should perish, than that tlie whole clan 
tself, and all that it possessed, should fall under the 
:ontrol of the hated Nagari e. 

When the seventh year of the marriage had elaps- 
d, a deputation of the chief men, headed by the vete- 
an Charnoch, the next in power to the chief, waited 
Q Lord Edirdale, and boldly represented to him the 
bsolute necessity of parting with his lady, cither by 
ivorce or death. He answered them with fury and 
isdain, and dared them ever to mention such a thing 
) him again. But old Carnoch told him flatly that 
ithout them he was nothing, and they were deter- 
lined that not only his lady, but all the chief ladie.9 
f the clan should rather perish, than that his people 
lould become bond slaves to the hateful tyrant Na- 
arre. Their lord hearing them assume this high 
nd decisive tone, was obliged to succumb. He j^aid 

was indeed a hard case, but if the Governor of the 
niverse saw meet that their ancient line should end 
1 him, the decree could not be reversed ; and to en- 
eavour to do so by a crime of such magnitude, 
rould only bring a tenfold curse upon them. He 
iid, ijfioreov.er, ui^t Jip apd bis \^Ay were still botli 
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very young, not yet at the prime of life, and there 
was every probability that she might yet be the 
mother of many children ; but that, at all events, she 
was the jewel of his heart, and that he was determined 
much rather to part with all his land, and with ail 
his people, than to part with her. 

Carnoch shook his grey locks and said, the latter 
part of his speech was a very imprudent and cruel 
answer to his people's request, and which they little 
deserved at his hand. But for that part of it which 
regarded his lady's youth, it bore some show of rea- 
son, and on that score alone, they would postpone 
compulsion for three years, and then, for the sake of 
thousands who looked up to him as their earthly 
father, their protector, and only hope, it behoved him 
to part with her and take another; for on that effort 
the very existence of the clan and the name depended. 

Three years present a long vista of existence to 
any one, and who knows what events may intervene 
to avert a dreaded catastrophe. Lord Edirdale ac- 
cepted the conditions, and the leading cadets of the 
family returned to their homes in peace. The third 
year came, being the tenth from the chief's mar- 
riage, and still there was no appearance of a family. 
The lady Julia remained courteous and beautiful as 
ever, and quite unconscious of any discontent or com- 
bination against her. But alas ! her doom had been 
resolved on by the whole clan, male and female, for 
their dissatisfaction now raged like a hurricane, and 
every tongue among them denounced her death or 
removal. Several of the old dames had combined to 
take her off by poison, but their agent, as soon as she 
saw Lady Julia's loyely face, relented and destroyed 
the potion. They then tried enchantment, which 
also failed ; and there was nothing for it but another 
deputation, which on the very day that the stipulated 
three years expired, arrived at the castle, with old 
Carnoch once more at their head. 



The chief now knew not what to do. He had given 
his word to his clan, their part had been fulfilled — his 
behoved to be so. He had not a word to say. A 
splendid dinner was prepared and spread ; such a din*- 
ner as had never graced the halls of Castle-Garnet. 
Lady Julia took her seat at the head of the table, shin- 
ing in the silken tartan of the clan, and dazzling with 
gold and jewels. She seemed never before so lovely, 
so affable, and so perfectly bewitching, so that when 
she rose and left them there was hardly a dry eye 
in the hall ; nor had one of them a word to say, — all 
sat silent and gazed at one another. 

The chief seized that moment of feeling and keen 
impression, to implore his kinsmen for a further le- 
prieve. He said he found that to part with that dar- 
ling of his heart and of all hearts, was out of his power ; 
death and oblivion were nothing to it ; that his life 
was bound up in her, and, therefore, consent to her 
death he never could, and to divorce and banish her 
from his side would be to her a still worse death than 
the other, for that she lived but in his affections, and 
he was certain that any violence done to her would 
drive him distracted, and he should never more lead 
his clan to the field ; he spoke very feelingly too of her 
courtesy and affectionate interest in him and his whole 
clan. The gentlemen wept, but they made no reply; 
they entered into no stipulations, but parted from tneir 
lord as they met with him, in a state of reckless despair; 
but as they were already summoned to the field to fight 
the enemies of the king, they thought it prudent to pre- 
serve the peace and equanimity of the clan for the 
present, and afterwards to be ruled by circumstances, 
but ultimately to have their own way. 

Shortly after this, the perturbation of Lord Edir- 
dale's mind threw him into a violent fever, and his 
whole clan into the last degree of consternation. They 
thought not then of shedding their lady's blood, for 

B 2 
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in the event of their chiefs demise, she was theii 
rallying point to preserve them from the conti 
Nagarrc, the next of blood ; and as all the cad( 
the family manifested so much kindness and att( 
both to nimself and lady, he became impressed 
the idea that his Julia's beauty and virtue had 
dued all their hearts as well as his own, and th: 
kinsmen felt incapable of doing her any injury, or 
of proposing such a thing. This fond conceit wo 
upon his fancy, was. the great mean of restoring 
to health after his life had been despaired of, s( 
in the course of five months he was quite well. 

But news of dreadful import arrived from the s 
and the chief was again summoned to march s 
ward with his whole strength to the assistant 
Montrose, who was in great jeopardy, with en< 
before and behind. The chief obeyed, but could 
procure arms for 300 men, and with the§e he mai 
oy night, and after a sharp scuffle with the cla 
Monro and Forbes, reached Montrose's camp ji 
time to bear a part in the bloody battle of the 
fought on the 2d of July, 1645, and in which the 

freat execution on the left wing of the army c 
'arliament, pursued with great inveteracy, an 
turned to their glens loaden with spoil, without 1 
a man, save two whom they left wounded ; and £ 
royal army then left the highlands, our old fri 
the chieftains of the clan, began to mutiny in pr 
against their chieftain with more intensity than 
They had now seen several instances of the , 
power and influence of an acknowledged patria 
chief, and felt that without such the clan would t 
nihilated ; and they saw, from the face of the t 
that theirs must rally so as to preserve the balan 
power in the north. Something behoved to be do 
anything but falling under Magarre, and the clai 
ing its power and name in his* Prophets, sybils. 
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second-sighters were consulted, and a fearfal doom 
ready which could not be thoroughly comprehended. 
A deputation once more waited on the chief, but it 
was not to crave the dismission of his lady, but only 
a solemn pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Bothan, on 
Christmas ; for that they had learned from a combina- 
tion of predictions, that from such a pilgrimage alone, 
and the nature and value of the ofiiering bequeathed, 
an heir was to arise to the great house of Glen-Garnet 
and Edirdale ; and that from the same predictions they 
had also been assured, that the clan was never to fall 
under the sway of the cursed Nagarre. 

Lord Edirdale was delighted. His beloved, his 
darling Julia, was now to be his own for ever. He 
invitea all the cadets of the family and all their ladies 
to assist in the grand procession. But Christmas 
brought such a storm with it, that scarcely a human 
being could look out of doors; it was dreadful. 
Though the weather at that season throughout the 
highlands is generally of the most boisterous descrip- 
tion, this winter exceeded them all. Tlie snow fell to 
an unprecedented depth, and on Christmas eve such a 
tempest of wind and rain commenced as the oldest 
' inhabitant of that clime had never witnessed. The 
country became waist-deep of lapper or half melted 
snow ; impassable torrents poured from every steep ; 
so that when the morning of Christmas appeared, all 
hopes of the grand procession were given up, for the 
rivers were flooded to an enormous degree, and instead 
of the whole gentlemen and ladies of the clan, only 
four chieftains, the most interested and nearest of kin, 
appeared at the castle, and these at the risk of their 
lives. All of them declared that the procession must 
take place that very day, at whatever toil or trouble, 
for that no other subsequent one to the end of the 
Ifl^ ^orld, could have the desired elBTect. A part of the 
i$ Way was perilous, but the distance to walk was short; 
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80 Julia, who was prepared for the event, with her 
usual sweet complaisance, wrapped herself well up» 
and away they went on their gloomy pilgrimage. At 
their very first outset they had to cross the river by 
Drochaidmaide, (the wooden bridge, I suppose.) 
Never was there such a scene witnessed in Scotland. 
The river was more than half way up the linn, roar- 
ing and thundering on with a deafening noise, while 
many yawning chasms between the planks, shewed to 
the eye of the passenger its dazzling swiftness, and all 
the while the frail fabric was tottering like a cradle. 
Lady Julia's resolution failed her, a terror came over 
her heart, and shQ drew back from the dreadful scene; 
but on seeing the resolute looks of all the rest, she sur- 
mounted her terror, and closing her ej'es she laid fast 
hold of her husband's arm, and they two led the way. 
Carhoch and his nephew, Barvoolin, were next to 
them, and Auchnasheen and Monar last; and just a 
little after passing the ctown of the bridge, Carnoch 
and Barvoolin seized Lady Julia, and in one moment 
j)lunged her into the abyss below. The act was so 
sudden, that she had not time to utter a scream nor 
even to open her eyes, but descending like a swan in 
placid silence, she alighted on the middle of the surface 
of the fleet torrent. Such was its density and velo- 
city, that iron, lead, or a feather bore all the same 
weight there. The lady fell on her back, in a half sit- 
ting posture. She did not dip an inch, but shot down 
on the torrent as swift as an arrow out of a bow ; and 
at the turn of the river round a rocky promontory, 
she vanished from their view. 

The moment that the lady was tossed from Dro- 
chaidmaide, the four chieftains seized on her husband 
and bore him back to the castle in their arms. He 
was raving mad : — he only knew that he had lost his 
lady, by what means he did not comprehend. At first 
he cursed Barvoolin, and swore that he saw his hand 
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touching her ; but the other assuring him that he only 
did 80 to prevent the dizzy and distracted leap, and 
the rest all averring the same thing, before night they 
had persuaded him that the terror of the scene had 

froduced a momentary madness, and that the Lady 
ulia in a fit had flung herself over. 
Men on horseback were despatched on the instant 
to the meeting of the tide with the river, where all the 
boats were put in requisition ; but in that unparalleled 
flood both of tide aird stream, the body of Lady Julia 
could not be found. This was a second grievous dis- 
ti'ess to her lord ; but so anxious were the clansmen 
for his safety, that they would not suffer him to assist 
ill the search. He had loved his lady with the deei^est 
—purest affection of which the heart of man is capa- 
ble ; for his pathetic lamentations over her loss often 
affected the old devotees of clanship to the heart, and 
they began to repent them of the atrocious deed they 
bad committed ; particularly when, — after represent- 
ing to him that he lived and acted not only for liiniself 
but for thousands beside, and that since it had pleased 
the Almighty, in his over-ruling, to take from his side 
in a terrific way the benign creature who alone stood 
between them and all their hopes, it behoved him by 
all means to take another wife without delay, in order 
to preserve the houses of their fathers from utter obli- 
vion, and themselves, their sons, and daughters, from 
becoming the vassals and slaves of an abhorred house, 
— " These are indeed powerful reasons my friends," 
said he : "I have always acknowledged with deep 
regret that Heaven should have decreed it. But man 
has not these things in his power, and though there 
are some hearts so much swayed by self-interest that 
it becomes the motive of all their actions and modu- 
lates all their feelings, such heart is not mine, for 
there are certain lengths it can go and no farther. As 
soon as it forgets my Julia, I shall take to myself ano- 



utrar aiiu urave Kinsmen, wnen i assuru yuu, in 
impression of my lost Julia is eo deeply engrav 
my heart that it can take no other. Whenever 
that possible, I will yield to you intreaties, b 
till then." 

This was a cutting speech to the old proud < 
of the family, and made them scowl and 
their heads in great indignation as well as sc 
They had brought innocent blood on their head 
niade matters only worse. While Lady Julia 
alive, there was some chance remaining for i 
heirs, for alas ! she had been cut off in her tv 
ninth year ; but now there was none, and th< 
gan to repent them heartily of what they had c 
While matters ^ ere in this state,^ — while th 
of Lady Julia was the sole topic of conversat: 
stairs at the castle, it was no less so down stall 
in the latter conviction appeared aiTayed in dii 
habiliments. The secrets and combinatioas of . 
are generally known throu^rh all its ramificatioi 
cept to the person combined against It is, or 
was, a trait in the character of this patriarchal 
end rather a mean subservient one, that thej 
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I by stratagem, taking all things into view, yet 
sre so servile, that hearing their lord and his 
js thought otherwise and spoke otherwise, they 

same. But there was one little beautiful pes- 
;irl, named Ecky M*Kenzie, who was ]^ady 

foster-sister, and had come from her own 
f or district with her, who was loud and bitter 
: the subordinate chieftians, — and old Carnoch, 
head and leader of them, in particular, — as- 

boldly that he had murdered their lady and 
3d their lord, because he knew he was next of 
the chief, and that he and his family would 
d him, as the clan would never submit to-Na- 

which he knew full well. The rest of the 
s accused her of uttering falsehoods, and thrcat- 
D expose her; but they gathered around, and 
and stared upon one another at her bold as- 
tions. *' I know it all," she would add. " I 
all how that angelic creature was hated, com- 
igainst, and murdered by your vile servile race, 
articularly by that old serpent, Carnoch, who 
I this while acted as huntsman to a pack of 
hounds. But vengeance will overtake him. 

will a witness appear at the castle in a few 
vho shall convict him to the satisfaction of the 

world; and I know, for 1 have it from the 
y beyond the grave, that 1 shall soon see him 
a mangled corpse between the castle wall and 
ecipice which overhangs the river." 
;se asseverations were so unreserved and vio- 
hat one Angus Seers went direct and told his 
very thing that Ecky had said, adding, that un- 
he was made to hold her tongue, she would 
disgrace on the whole clan. The chief judged 
Tiself in that instance ; happy had it been for 

he had done so always ; out nothing in the 

was now of interest to him save what related 
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to his late lady. So after dinner, while seven of the 
duniwaslles (or gentlemen) of the clan were present, 
he sent for Ecky M*Kenzie up stairs, after saying to 
his friends, " There is a little vixen of a maid here, 
who was related to my lost lady, her foster-sister and 
confidante, who is spreading such reports against you 
and me, and maintaining them with such audacity, 
that I must call her to account for it. 

" Ecky come up here ; stand before me, and look 
me in the face. What wicked and malicious reports 
are those that you have been spreading so broadly 
and asserting so confidently before my domestics ?" 

** I have asserted nothing but the truth, my Lord, 
and nothing that 1 will not stand to before you and 
all your friends ; ay, and before the very man whom 
I have accused." 

" Ecky, you cannot assert any thing for a truth of 
which you were not an eye-witness." 

" Can I not ? I know otherwise however. Much 
is revealed to me that I never savv. So you think I 
do not know who murdered my dear lady ? You 
might know, considering the former proposals which 
were made to you. But if you are really so blinded 
that you do not know, which I think you are, I shall 
tell you. It was by the hands of those two men who 
now sit OH your right and left hand : in particular, by 
that old fiend, Carnogh, who has for years been 
hatching a plot against your beloved Julia, and who 
at last executed it in a moment of terror and confu- 
sion. Ay, and not unassisted by his tremulous nephew 
there, the redoubted Barvoolin. You may scowl — I 
care not. I know the foundation of ysiur devilish 
plot iVfy lord does not know the principal motive. 
And for a poor selfish consideration you have taken 
the life of a lady than whom a more pure, lovely, and 
affectionate creature never drew the breath of life. 
Ay» well may you start, and well may the tears dix>p 
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from ;^our dim remorseless eyes." You know I have 
told you the truth, and you are welcome tp ruminate 
on it." 

*^ What do I see 1 Why do you weep, cousin ?" 
said the chief to Camoch. 

" It is, my lord, because in my researches into fu- 
turity, I discovered that the death of Lady Julia was 
to bring about my own. I had forgot the prediction, 
unconscious how one Ufe could han^ upon another, 
until this wicked minx's bold and false assertion re- 
minded me of it, and convinced me that she herself 
would- be the cause of it My lord, shall such auda- 
city and falsehood*pass unpunished under your roof?" 

" Nothing shall pass — but punishment must follow 
conviction, not antecede it. Now, Ecky, they are 
all present who witnessed my lady's death ? You 
did not, that we know of." 

" Did I not ? Let tlie murderers see to that. Do 
you think I was going to let her cross the river that 
day with these hell-hounds without looking after her? 
They know well that I am telling the truth, and I 
will bring it home to them. Let them beware of 
their necks." And she made a circle with her finger 
round her own. 

The chief was struck dumb with astonishment at 
hearing his kinsmen so boldly accused to their faces, 
and it is probata that at that moment he began to 
suspect their guilt and duplicity, but Camoch, spring- 
ing to his feet, drew his sword, and said fiercely, 
" My lord, this is not to be borne, nor shall it. That 
infatuated girl must die to-night" 

" Not so fast, Carnock !" cried the elfin, shaking 
her little white fist in his face. " No, Carnoch» I 
must not die to-night, nor will I for vour pleasure. I 
know that your relentless heart will seeic my death 
to-night, knowing your danger from me ; l>ut I will 
sleep far beyond the power of your cruel arm to- 
ni^t, and have communication, too, with her whom 

Vol. II.- 
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that arm put down. And note well what 1 say: 
Take not my word for the certainty of these men's 
guilt. If a witness does not arrive at the castle, my 
lord, in less than three days, that shall convict them 
to your satisfaction, — ay, and a witness from another 
country, too, — then I give you liberty to cut me all 
to pieces, and feed the crows and the eagles with me. 
No, Carnoch, I musCiioi die to-night, for I must live 
till 1 convince my too easy and confiding lord. As 
for you, murderers, you need no conviction; you 
know well that I am telling the truth. Carnoch, I 
had a dream that I found you lying a mangled corpse 
at the bottom of the castle wall, and I know it will be 
fulfilled. But, O, I hope you will be hung first ! Good 
night, sir ; and remember, I icon^i die to-night, but 
will live out of despite to you 1" 

" What does the baggage mean?" said the guilty 
compeers, staring at one another ; " * she will give us 
liberty to cut her all in pieces, if a witness against us 
do not appear from another country; and that she 
will have communication with her late lady to-night.' 
What docs the infernal little witch meani" 

" Her meaning is far beyond my comprehension," 
said Edirdale ; ** not so her assertion. Would to God 
that I did not suspect it this night as bearing on the 
truth. But it is easy for us to wait three days, and 
see the issue of this strange witness's intelligence. 
After that we shall bring the mirtx to judgment." 

" She may have escaped beyond our power before 
that time,*' said Carnoch; ** as I think she was threat- 
ening as much to-night. The reptile should be arrest- 
ed at once. My advice therefore is, that she be put 
down this very night, or confined to the dungeoa I 
myself shall undertake to be her jailor.*' 

" I stand her security that she shall be forthcominff 
at the end of three days, either dead or alive,'* said 
the chief. 

Thti^ was no more to he 8aid» not another word 
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on that head ; but on the girl's asseverations many 
words passed. Though the guiltiest of the associates 
pretended to hold the prediciinn light before the chief, 
It was nnanifest that it annoyed them in no ordinary 
degree ; for they all sat with altered faces, dreading 
that a storm was brewing around them, which would 
burst upon their heads. Old Cyirnoch, in particular, 
had his visage changed to that of an unhappy ghost. 
He was a slnmge character, brave, cruel, and at- 
tached to his clan and his chief; but never was there 
a more superstitious being lived in that superstitious 
country. He believed in the second-sight, and was 
constantly tampering with the professors of it. He 
durst not go a voyage to Ireland to see or assist a 
body of his clansmen there, wihout first buying a fair 
wind from a weird woman who lived in Sky. He 
believed in apparitions, and in the existence of land 
and water spirits, all of which took cognizance of 
human affairs. Therefore Ecky's threatenings, cor- 
responding with some previously-conceived idea aris- 
ing from enchantments and predictions, impressed 
him so deeply, that lie was rather like a man beside 
himself. An unearthly witness coming from beyond 
the grave to charge him with the crime of which he 
well knew he was guilty, was more than he could 
contemplate and retain his reason. He had no inten- 
tion of remaining any longer there, and made prepa- 
rations for going away: but his lord shamed him out 
of his cowardly resolution, and said that his flying 
from the castle in that manner was tantamount to a 
full confession. On that ground, he not only adjured 
but order him to remain, and await the issue of the 
extraordinary accusation. The evening following, it 
being the first after Eck's examinaii<in, Carnoch took 
his nephew apart, and proposed a full confession^ 
which the other opposed most strenuously, assuring 
his uncle that in the spirit of regret that preyed on 
the chief, he would hang th^m both without the least 
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reluctance; ''and moreover/' added he, ''a girl's 
word, who only saw from a distance, cannot over- 
turn the testification of four gentlemen who were 
E resent. No, no, Carnoch, since we have laid our 
ves at stake for the good of our people, let us stand 
together to the last." 

The dinner was late that evening, and the chief 
perceiving the depression of his kinsmen's spirits, 
plied them well with wine; but Carnoch continued 
quite nervous and excited in an extraordinary degree, 
—the wine made him worse. His looks were wild 
and unstable, and his voice loud and intermittent; 
and whenever the late lady of the mansion was 
named, the tears blinded his eyes. In this distracted 
sort of way the wassail was proceeding, when iust 
as the sand-glass was running the ninth hour, they 
were interrupted by the arrival of an extraordinary 
guests 

It was a dark night in January. The storm which 
had raged for many days had died away, and a still 
and awful calm succeeded. The sky was overspread 
with a pall of blackness. It was like the house of 
death, after the last convulsion of nature ; and the 
arrival of any guest at the castle in such a night, and 
by such paths, was enough to strike the whole party 
with consternation. The din of conversation in the 
chief's dining apartment had reached its acme for 
the evening, for just then a rap came to the grand 
entrance door, at which none but people of the high- 
est quality presumed to approach. Surely there must 
have been something very equivocal in that tap ; for 
never was there another made such an impression on 
the hearts and looks of so many brave and warlike 
men. The din of ebriety was hushed at once ; a black 
and drumbly dismay was imprinted on every coun- 
tenance, and every eye, afraid of meeting the gleams 
of terror from another, was fixed on the door. Light 
steps were heard approaching by the great staircase ; 
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they came close to the back of the door of the apart- 
ment, where they paused a considerable space — and 
an awful pause that was for those within. The door 
was ai length opened slowly and hesitatingly, and in 
glided, scarcely moving, Ecky M'Kenzie, wiih a snow- 
white sheet around her, a face as pale as death, and 
a white napkin around her head. Well she knew the 
character of the man she hated ; she fixed one death- 
like look on Carnoch, and raising her forefinger, point- 
ed at him, — ^then retreating, she introduced Lady 
Julia ! 

This is no falsehood — no wild illusion of a poet's 
brain. It is a fact as well authenticated as any event 
in th3 annals of any family in Britain. Yes; at that 
moment Lady Julia entered, in the very robes in 
which she had been precipitated from the bridge. 
Her face was pale, and her look to the chieftains se- 
vere ; still she was the Lady Julia in every lineament 
A shudder and a smothered expression of horror is- 
sued from the circle. Carnoch, in one moment, rush- 
ed to the casement at the further end of the apart- 
ment ; it opened on hinges, and Ecky had intentionally 
neglected to bolt it. He pulled it open, and threw 
himself from it. Barvoolin followed his example, but 
none of the rest having actually imbrued their hands 
in their lady's blood ,» they waited the issue; but so 
terror-smitten were they all, that not one perceived 
the desperate exit of the two chieftains, save the ap- 
parition itself, which uttered an cidrich scream as 
each of them disappeared. These yells astounded the 
kinsmen with double amazement, laying all their (ac- 
uities asleep in a torpid numbness. But their souls 
were soon aroused by new excitations ; for the inci- 
dents, as they came all rushing on one another, wers 
quite beyond their comprehension. The apparitioii 
fixed its eyes, as if glistening with tears, on one of 
them only, then spreading forth its arms, and throi^- 
ing its &ce towards heaven as if in agony^ il<«»- 

92 
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claimed, ^' No one to welcome me back to my own 
home !" The chief assumed the same posture, but 
had not power to speak or move, till the apparition, 
flying to him with the swiftness of lightning, clasped 
him in her arms, laid her head upon his bosom, and 
wept. ** God of my fathers, it is my Julia, my own 
Juha, as I live and breathe,'' cried he in an ecstacy. 
It was the Lady Julia herself. 

•* Pray, Mr. Shepherd, does not this require some 
explanation V 

" It does, Madam, which is forthcoming immedi- 
ately, in as few sentences as I can make you under- 
stand it.*' 

On the side of the river opposite to the castle, and 
consequently in another country, according to the 
idiomatic phrase constantly used in that land, there 
lived a bold native yeoman, called Mungo M*Craw, 
miller, of Clackmullin; (I cannot help the alliteration, 
it is none of my making ;) but in those days, mill- 
ponds and mill-leads, with their sluices and burns, to 
say nothing about the mill-stones and mill-wheels, 
were in a very rude ineffective state. Such a morn- 
ing as that was about Clackmullin ! Mungo was often 
heard (o declare — ^**Tattere was not peing her equal 
from the flood of No till te tay of shudgement, how- 
eter long she might be behind." 

That great Christmas flood had been a prototype 
of the late floods in Morayshire so movingly descrilb- 
ed by the Hon. Noah Lauder Dick. For one thing, 
it levelled Mungo M'Craw's wears and sluices as if 
no such things had existed ; and what was worse, as 
the dam came off* at the acute angle of the river, the 
flood followed on in that straight forward direction, 
ahd threatened instant destruction, not only to the 
miil and the kiln but to the whole Mill town, whidi 
itood a little more elevated ; and there was Mungo, 
with his son Quinten, his daughter Diana, andnis 
alMt old wife ycleped Mistress M'Craw, toiling be- 
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tween death and life, rearing a rampart of defence 
with wood, stones, divots, and loads of manure from 
the dunghill. 

Tliey were not trying to stop the mighty torrent, 
that was out of the power of man, but to give it a 
cast by their habitation ; and there were they plung- 
ing and working at a terrible rate ; Mungo scolding 
and calling for further exertion. '* Ply, ply, you gos- 
lings of te Teal Mor, else we shall all pe swej^t away 
out of te work wid tat roaring ocean of destruction 
tat pe coming roaring down from te hills and te cor- 
vies. Oh, Mistress MCraw, cannot you pe plying 
tese creat pig shenteel hands of your. Haif you not 
te fears of Cot before your eyes, nor M'Tavish Mar, 
tat you will pe rolling your creat druim in tat way^. 
60 fill all te sacks in te mill with dung, and let us pe 
plunging tern into te preach. Diana, you mumping 
rosy chick, what. are you thoughting upon? I teclare 
you pe not carrying creat above ten stones of dung 
at a time. You pe too small at te curp, and better 
for a dunnewastle's leman tan te miller's daughter 
of Clach-Mhuillian on a floody tay. Quintain, oh you 
great mastifl' dog, you creat lazy puppy of a cucan- 
nech, do you not see tat we shall pe all carried away 
from univarsc of Cot, unless you ply as never man 
plied pefore V* 

" Father, is Keppoch charged V 

** Malluchid ! If I do not pe preaking your head 
for you. What does te creat bhaist want with te gun 
just now?" 

" Because here is a swan coming on us full sail." 

<' Then damh palniahar ! run and bring Keppoch. 
She is always charged, clean and dry, and let us 
have a pluflf at te swan, come of te mill what wilL 
Life of my soul ! if she pe not a drowned lady instead 
of a swan 1 Mistress M'Craw, and you young witch, 
Diana, where pe your hearts and your soob now T 
Och now tere will pe such splashiog. and 8qualling» 
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and hoo-hooingy tat I shall have more ado with te 
living tan te dead, for women's hearts pe all made of 
oladh-heighis. There now, I have lost my grand 
shot, and shall lose my good mill and all te gentle's 
com, and te poor fear' likewise. Alas! dear soul a 
warmer and a drier couch would have fitted vou creat 
petter to-day ! Come, help me to carry her, you 
noisy, thoughtless, noisy cummers, and help me to 
carry feer in. What! howling and wringing your 
hands ? See, give me hold of all your four anns^ and 
let her head hang down, that the drumbly water may 
run out at her mouth like a mill spout." • 

*• No, no, MunTO, keep up my head. I am little 
the worse. My head has never yet bee»i below the 
water." 

" As I shall pe sworn before te tay of sliudgement, 
it is te creai and cood lady of Edirdalc. Cot pe wid 
my dhear and plessed matam, how tid you coitie 
here 1" 

•* Even as you see, Mungo. But put mo into your 
warm bed, and by and by I shall tell you all ; for I 
have had a dreadful voyage to your habitation ; but 
it has been a rapid one. It is not above half a mi- 
nute since I lost hold of my husband's arm on the 
dizzy cradle on the top of Drochaid-maide." 

With many exclamations and prayers and tears, 
the Lady Julia was put into bed, and nursed with all 
the care and affection of which the honest and kind- 
hearted miller and his family were capable. She 
bound them all to secrecy until she thought it time to 
reveal herself; but her recovery was not so sudden 
as might have been expected. An undefinable terror 
preyed upon her spirits, which she found it impossible 
to remove — a terror of that which was past. It was 
a feeling of horror that was quite unbrookable — a 
worm that gnawed at her heart, and alnK)st drank 
up the ff>untain of existence. It was a painful, thrffl- 
ifig fuapictoQ that her husband bad tossed her over. 
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She had not the heart nor the capability of mention- 
iiig this to any at the mill, and that made tiie impres- 
lion on her health and spirits ; but she resolved to 
'^main there in quiet concealment till the mystery of 
har intended death was satisfactorily cleared up to 
her. 

She then offered Quinten, the young miller, a high 
bribe, if he would go privately to the castle, and pro- 
oure her a secret conference with her humble cousin 
ind foster-sister, Ecky M'Kenzie. 

** Och, dear heart,'* said Mistress M'Craw, " he 
leeds no bribe to go privately to Miss Ecky M*Ken- 
ie. He is oftener there than at the kirk. It would 
equire a very high bribe to keep him away ; and she 
8 so cunning and handy that neither your ladyship 
lor any about the castle have ever discovered them. 

shall answer for that errand being cheerfully and 
adthfully performed, but if the boy take one highland 
enny for his trouble, I'll feed him on black bear-meal 
rochen for a month." 

Poor Ecky cried bitterly for joy, and was so de- 
ghted that she actually threw her handsome arms 
round the great burly miller's neck and kissed him ; 
•ttt she would tarry none to court that night, but 
orced Quinten to return to Clackmullin with her. 

The meeting of the two was affecting and full of 
he deepest interest, but I may not dwell on it, but 
laste to a conclusion ; for a long explanatory con- 
ilusion is like the fifth act of a play, a wearisome 
upplement. 

At that meeting, Ecky first discovered to her lady 
he horrible combination that had existed so long to 
ake her off, but knowing the chief's stedfast resolu- 
ion, never either to injure or part with her, she never 
old all that she knew for fear of f?iving her dear lady 
measiness ; that they never would have accomplished 
heir purpose, had it not been for the sham pilgrimage 
o St. Bothan's shrine; and that the two kinsmea 
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seized her in a moment of confusion, and hurled her 
over the bridge ; then all the four seized on their lord^ 
and bore him into the caslle, where they convinced 
bis simple and too-confiding heart that his lady had, 
of her own accord, taken the dizzy and distracted 
leap. 

She was now convinced of her husband's innocen- 
cy, and that the love he had ever expressed towards 
her was sincere ; and as she lived but in his affec- 
tions, all other earthly concerns appeared to her but 
as nothing ; and to have the proofs of their own 
consciences, the two settled the time, manner, and 
mode of her return, which was all contrived by the 
affectionate Ecky, and put in practice according to 
her arrangement, and the above-narrated catastrophe 
was the result. 

On going out with torches, the foremost of which 
was borne by Ecky M'Kenzie they found old Car- 
noch lying at the bottom of the wall next to the river, 
with his neck broken, and his body otherwise griev* 
ously mangled ; and Barvoolin very much crushed by 
his fall. He made a full confession to Lady Julia, 
and at her intercession was pardoned, as being only 
the organ of a whole clan, but he proved a lametar 
to the day of his death. His confession to the lady 
in private was a curious one, and shows the devoted- 
ness of that original people to their respective clans 
and all that concerns them ; — he said, " that finding 
after many trials they could make nothing of her 
lord, they contrived that pilgrimage to the shrine of 
St. Bothan's to intercede with the saint to take pity 
on their race ; but thby had resolved that she should 
never return from that devout festival. They had no 
idea of drowning until the tremendous flood came, 
which frustrated the other plan. They meant to 
have taken her off by poison, and had brought a bot- 
tle of poisoned wine with them, which was to have 
been presented to each of the ladies of rank who 
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should sit on high with the Lady Julia, in a small gold 
chalice, and it appearing impossible to make excep* 
tions, thty had resolved to sacrifice the whole to bear 
their lady company /" 

But the far best part of the story is yet to come. 
Whether it was the sleeping for a fortnight on a hard 
heather bed, or the subsisting for that time on milk- 
brose and butter, or whether the ducking and corre- 
spondent fright, wrought a happy change on Lady 
Julia, I know not; but of this I am certain, that 
within a twelvemonth from the dale of her return to 
the castle she gave birth to a comely daughter, and 
subsequently to two sons; and the descendants of 
that affectionate couple occupy a portion of their onca 
extensive patrimonial domains to this day. 
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As I have been at great pains in drawing together 
all possible records and traditions during the troubled 
reign of Charles the First, and being aware that 
I have many of those relating to Scotland to which 
no other person ever had access, I must relate some 
incidents in the life of one extraordinary character ; 
a character so well known to traditionary lore, thai 
I have but to name him to interest every Scotchman 
'and woman in his heroic adventures. The hero I 
mean is Sir Simon Brodie, of Castle-Garl, whose ro* 
mantic exploits well d6serve to be kept in record. 

My tale begins on the 7th of July, 1644, and in the 
middle of the wastes of Bewcastle, where three ca- 
^ valiers, wearied with a long and perilous journey 
over-night, had alighted at a well to refresh them- 
selves and their worn-out horses. Two of them were 
disguised as parliamentary officers, and the third ac- 
coutred ^ a shabby groom, in an old-fashioned worn- 
out livery, not unlike the garb of a street coachman 
of the present day. They were three principal of- 
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ficers of the king's army, endeavouring to make their 

escape to the Highlands of Scotland, after the battle 

of Marston-moor. And, as I hate all trick byway of 

eflect, in relating facts which can be proven as such 

by turning up the histories of that period, I will tell 

at once who the three disguised warriors were. 

The shabby groom, then, was no other than the 
great Marquess of Montrose ; the two others were 
^Sir William Rollock, and Colonel Sibbald, both brave 
a.nd loyal gentlemen, and distinguished in many bat- 
lies. 

" How are you in health this morning, Rollock ?" 
^aid the Marquess. ** Your appearance would be- 
speak you both low in spirits and sickly in health." 

" In health I am well, my lord, but I confess, in 
spirits but so so ; and how can it be otherwise. It is 
not the perils by which we arc surrounded that dis- 
tress me, for I know you to be of that singular con- 
stitution that your spirits and energies always increase 
with danger. But you must confess, that our royal 
master's cause is at this instant almost desperate. 
You cannot but perceive what a grievous falling off 
there is here since we last traversed this country to- 
gether! How welcome we are as Covenanters, and 
with what virulence great and small speak of his ma- 
jesty." 

*' Yes, but I trust you shall not find it so in Scot- 
land. I still hope, for the honour of my country, that 
the greater part of her inhabitants will adhere to their 
sovereign, when once they perceive the aim of the 
Covenanters, which is now fairly divulged. Men 
cannot be all blind to honour and integrity. Let us 
speed then to Sir Richard Graham, of Netherby, he 
I am sure, will not desert his sovereign." 

" A traitor, my lord, depend on it. A snivelling, 
bare-faced traitor." 

" I cannot believe it after the favours which King 
Charles has heaped upon him. Sibbald, you are 
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asleep. Sit up and tell us what your opinion is of 
Sir Richard." 

** My mind is not made up about that, my lord/' 
said Colonel Sibbald. " Suppose we pay him a visit 
and try him. He seemed apt enough a short time 
ago, and raised his whole clan on our side." 

" And what did his whole clan do r" said Rollock. 
" Run all away like traitors. And think you not it 
was by a traitor't$ command ? I am well aware it 
was by his priv>Worder to leave us in the lurch." 

** I am loath ii believe it, but let us go and see," 
said Montroge, rfor I weary of this hypocritical dis- 
guise. The sin Jimd shame of having been deceived 
by that party will never be scrubbed from my con- 
science; and I feel as if I were agaia going to renew 
my deplored engagements." 

** Well, 1 must confess," said RollocA', " that- you 
act the part of a covenanter's grooip with great spirit, 
though I can never help laugliing to myself. at seeing 
the great Montrose riding on a sorry jade, and lead- 
ing a gallani Steed in a hair halter. As for our friend 
Sibbald, I will never believe but that he is a true re- 
former at heart, or at least that the seeds of reform 
are there implanted, so exactly does he act the part 
of one. Had it not been for his whining and canting 
we had never reached thus far; three times we were 
on the very point of being discovered. If he turns . 
not out a covenanter, ay, and a leader of the herd 
too, let me never trust my philosophy again.** 

" You had better spare your calcutations ^for the 
present, Sir Willian," said Sibbald, *'and let our 
deeds prove us. Because I have strained every fold 
of dissimulation for the safety of two lives that I 
esteem of the highest value to our sovereign's cause, 
am I therefore to be branded as a traitor ?" 

•* I said you would turn out one, and I say so still, 
else what makes your complexion ri'se in that plan- 
ner. By heaven it is because you feel you are charged 
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"No more of this, Rollock,** said Montrose. " I 
kseech you to keep that fiery temper of your's in 
some sort of subordination, and do not let fatigue and 
^disappointment move you to insult your best friends, 
•'JDii breed strife where there is so much need of am- 
ity. Come, let us on to Netherby, and visit Sir Rich- 
ard at all hazards. And here comes a squire going 
the same way ; we will sound him a little." 

Sir William and Sibbald then mounted their horses, 
and took the road together, and the creat Montrose 
mounting his sorry jade, fell a thrashing him most 
manfully, and at the same time, kicking with his spur- 
less heels in a manner quite ludicrous, while the horse 
that he led in the hair halter kept capering round and 
round, and appeared to incommode him exceedingly. 
The squire who came up behind was highly diverted, 
and' anticipating some sport with the groom, he spurr- 
ed on, and soon came up with him. " Whoy friend, 
I thipk thou hast made a small mistake this morning," 
said be. 

" And wherefore think'st thou that ?" said the 
groom. 

" Whoy because thou hast mounted the wrong 
liorsc. An I wor as thee I would moont this grand 
geldinjnr, and lead that dom'b ould hack be the head." 

" Whoy, but look thee friend, this is muster's hworse, 
and if I were to mwont him, there would be nothing 
but groambling and baisting." 

" And pray who is thy measter, that would be so 
unreasonable'?" 

" Oho ! you thinks to smoke I ; but let me alwane 
for that. Do you think every man at liberty to tell 
his muster's name in these coarsed times? Why now, 
fwor instance, who is thine own muster ?" 

" Sir Richard Graham, of Netherby, is my meas- 
ter. I dwont thinks any sheame of my measter as 
thou doest." 

*^ Why then, hwonest friend, to tell thee a secret, 



ter, for they know he is a loyal and true knight. 

" They need nwot be so very frightened f( 
Richard, mine honest friend. I am his stewar 
secretary, and know all his affairs. Your two 
ters shall go with me to Netherby Hall, and we 
guests they shall be." 

" Nwo, nwo, but I tell thee they shall not go, fc 
Secretary, thou shan't betray my two measler 
as they are. I only twold thee in confidence 
turn for thins, so if thou break honour with mc 
goes you see." 

" Oh, I have these crackers as well as thee 
not the less, I tell thee that they shalf, and I mot 
as^re thee that they will be made most wel< 
Ay, and so shalt thou, though a bit of a maligm 

" Thou canst give me a pledge, canst thot 
thy measter will nwot betray mine two rascally 
tern V 

^ Yes, but I can though, canst thou read a sc 

" O yees. If he be printed in big letters I 
him." 

" See, canfvt thou read this direction then V^ 

" Oh yees, surely. I see it is to Sir Richard 
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cd perfect ignorance, and added ** Nwo, nwo, I tell 
thee that is nwo pledge at all ; my measters shall 
nwot go a fwoot's length with thee." 

The secretary then showed him letters to all the 
parliametitary leaders that were nigh the border, and 
one to Netherby himself; by which Montrose plainly 
perceived that Sir Richard was turned traitor to a 
sovereign who had favoured him above all others. 

Montrose then took a large flask of brandy from 
his wallet, and pledging the secretary, he set it to his 
mouth, and pretended to take a tremendous draught, 
without swallowing a drop; and then, as if half 
choaked, he handed it to the secretary, who took a 
most bedazzling pull. This loosed his tongue still 
more, and he told all his master's plans. How he 
had made his peace with the covenanters, and watch- 
(• I the west borders for them, w^here he had taken 
.ili/idy many noble prisoners and persons of distinc- 
li: n, imd had pledged himself to take some of more 
conso^uence slill. These were heavy news to our 
cavaliers, but still theyaflected to disbelieve the man 
saying, the thing was not possible, which made him 
still divulge more and more, for he was really anxi- 
ous that the two lords should visit his master. But 
now they durst not venture on any account, for they 
were all personally and intimately known to Sir 
Richard. Therefore, to get quit of the man, Colonel 
Sibbald asked the groom for a dram, and taking the 
flask in his hand, he lifted his morion, muttered a 
long blessing, and then setting the flask to his lips-, 
he, like his commander, swallowed long without 
swallowing a spoonful. He then handed it to the 
secretary, who took such a sterling Border-draught, 
that in five minutes he could not articulate a sentence. 

In lucky time was that draught given and taken, 
for while yet the three were standing reasoning with 
the drunken man, and laughing at his answers^ up 
came one Thomas Duncan^ who had very lately 

d2 
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been one of Montrose's troopers. The man ini 
lifted his bonnet, and saluted the Marquess 
title. He shook his head at him, as if he me 
hint to the countryman that he was mistaken, 
all events to make him hold his peace. The 
would likely have acquiesced had the secret: 
him alone. But this worthy hearing the great 
trose's name, stood for a space shaking like or 
palsy ; his chaps fallen down, and his eyes set 
head. But looking again at the clownish Yor 
groom^ and thinking of him being mistaken i 
great Montrose, whose very name spread tern 
dismay through the land, he feil down in a vo 
drunken laughter. " Thou't a great fool as we 
knave, Tammy Duncan," said he, " ihou thin 
drunk, and thou's gaun to impose a bully of a 
shire groam on me for the great Montrose, i 
which, if I were oop, Ps leather thee hide to ih- 

" Dear man, does thou think that I doosna k 
lord Montrose, under whom I have fought an 
quered so often ? I kens him better than I 
thee, or amy of thee kin." 

**The devil you do; then here's for your cho 
your rr:ocking, my man." 

He struck Duncan with his whip, and Dunes 
moment flew at his throat. Montrose findin 
all would out, interfered, and rushing between 
he knocked the drunken secretary down, and 
all his despatches from him, he mounted Dun< 
his horse, and off the four galloped as fast a 
could, leaving the secretary in a way not S( 
reach Netherby-hall on foot. The despatches c 
them safe through Sir Richard's lands, thoi: 
fewer than three hundred armed men watching 
pads and ford on the west border. 

Montrose now consulted with his late troo 
the best means of escape. He gave him bad ac 
of the country gentlemen, assuring him that, w 
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eiception of Sir John Scott, of Davington, everv one 
had joined the parh'ament party. By Duncan's direc- 
tion, our cavaliers turned from the high road to the 
tight, and made all speed toward the castle of Da- 
vington. 

They found Sir John Scott as reported, staunch 
and true to the Royal cause, and waiting but an op- 
portunity of rising with his fellows as soon as an army 
appeared, which he could join in any part of Scot- 
land. Nevertheless, they did not make known to him 
their quality, only assuring him they were on their 
way to the north Highlands, to join the king's stand- 
ard, where he had many powerful and zealous friends, 
and where Sir John and his followers should find a 
hearty welcome. Montrose easily perceived that 
Sir John's force was of no avail. He was a broken 
and oppressed man, and in desperate circumstances, 
but he was decidedly and strenuously loyal, and sent 
a guide with them all the wav to Castle-Garl, promis- 
ing to join the king's army wherever it appeared; and 
he was as good as his word. 

On the approach of the Marquess and his friends 
toward Casile-Garl, they could hardly believe they 
were in the lowlands of Scotland, the scenery was so 
wild and majestic. The hills on each side of the val- 
ley were so steep, they appeared next to inaccessible, 
while the narrow valley itself was nearly as level as 
the surface of the ocean ; and at the head of it the 
dark castle appeared before them, with its turrets 
and bastions, apparently a noble remnant of antiquity. 
As they ascended the narrow valley of Glen-Garl, 
Montrose was often heard to exclaim " Would to 
heaven I had all the rebels of the country in this glen, 
and half their number of loyal and true men at my 
back, soon should this shameful controversv be set- 
tied. There, on that hillock, should the Royal Stand- 
ard be placed. That impassable gulf should guard 
my left, and that steep should be well lined with 
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musketeers. Look you, Sibbald ; did you ever see a 
situation so advantageous?" 

" I do not like the appearance of the place," said 
Sibbald. ** There is neither corn, garden, nor orchard, 
about it. It is rather a hungry-looking place, yet I 
am told one of the noblest and loveliest dames of the 
kingdom has made choice of it for her res dence in 
these times. I wish you would rather consider, my 
lord, how we are to manage this singular hero, on 
whose solitude we are about to encroach." 

" If a gentleman be truly loyal," said Montrose, 
" I hold all other things in mean estimation, and the 
very appearance of the castle assures me of Sir Si- 
mon's loyalty." 

They now arrived before the gate of the castle, 
which stood in nearlv the centre of a walled court, 
garnished with much of the circumstance of war. 
There were loop-holes bristled wiih tremendous 
matchlocks, and culverins on the top of thevvall and 
by the front turrets. Two gruff pikemen stood with- 
out the gate, and six of the same stamp within. As 
soon as the three cavaliers entered an archway about 
fifty paces from the main gate, they were hailed from 
the battlements, and their business and quality de- 
manded. They answered, that they were friends, 
and came to the gallant and loyal Sir Simon Brodie 
in the king's name. The inner gate, notwithstanding, 
was swung to with, a tremendous jangle, and all the 
guns and arrows of the castle. pointed directly to the 
gate, in the faces of their guests. 

*' This is truly a castle of romance," said RoUock, 
** and I augur that the holder of it is indeed a true 
man and a beel, fo'r were he of the popular party, he 
would not need to coop himself up in this manner." 
Montrose, as a Yorkshire groom, was at this time 
standing at a due distance behind, while Sibbald, who 
was spokesman, thus addressed the porters. 

'* Be pleased, masters, to unbar your gates, aod 
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admit us to a conference with the lord of this castle. 
Why do you close your gates.in the faces of his ma- 
jesty's messengers and your master's friends V* 

" In trouth, honest man," said the chief porter, 
"gin ye be my master's friends, ye maun leeve a 
gay en lang gate frae this, for weel we ken he has 
nana hereabouts." 

" Admit us to a csonference, however, if consistent 
with your august pleasure," said Sibbald, ** and we 
will soon convince Sir Simon of our friendship and 
of the object o( our mission to him." 

" Ye will hae to convince me o' that first, sir, ay, 
an' mae than me, else this threshold you cross not 
to-night," said the dogged porter. " My orders are 
to admit none wha dinna think fit to gie their names 
and their business. These, if you please ? We have 
no guests here ; and a stranger's foot hath not crossed 
this gate since the Scottish army entered England." 

" We are true king's men, and on the king's ex- 
press business, which we don't choose to divulge to 
every saiicy menial who takes it on him to ask," said 
Sir W. Rollock passionately, at the same time draw- 
ing his sword. " Admit us instantly, and^no more 
words." Rollock, who never had any control over 
his passion, would doubtless have cleft the porter in- 
stantly, had not Sibbald tipt him the wink and pointed 
to the guns on the wall. The burly groom, who had 
for some time been writing with his back toward 
them, now handed Sibbald a small scroll privately. 
It was written in latin, and with that one of tlie 
grooms inside was despatched to Sir Simon. In a 
few minutes all was bustle within the court as well as 
the castle. The six yeomen vanished from within 
the gate ; doors were opening and shutting with tre* 
mendous clashes. The warriors disappeared from 
the wall, and grooms were running through the court 
as if for a race. The warriors were highly amused 
at all this unavailing bustle, but their pleaqing aston- 
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ishment cannot be described when they beheld two 
most beautiful and elegant young ladies appear on 
the wall, who viewed our cavaliers with curious eyes, 
beckoned to them, and vanished, leaving their guests 
gazing at one another in the utmost: consternation. 

The constable of the castle now made his appear- 
ance, arrayed in his cloak, cap, and feather, and 
walking with strides so majestic, as if Glen-Garl and 
all the forests around it had been his own. Our ca- 
valiers could scarcely keep their gravity, for such a 
figure as Mr. Andrew Little, steward, constable, and 
counsellor to Sir Simon Brodie has perchance rarely 
or never been seen in Scotland. It was that of a 
gigantic skeleton, nearly seven feet in height, with 
bones and joints of mighty dimensions, his beard 
black and shaggy, unshaven and untrimngied, and his 
whole countenance betraying evident marks of impa- 
tience and servility; ** VVhence come you, and whi- 
ther bound, honoured and belated travellers," said he 
with a swao^r^er that nearly wheeled him round. 

" We are straight from the roval armv in En- 
gland," said Colonel Sibbald, " and are bound to the 
north express. But we desire some private conver- 
sation with the loyal knight that holds this fortress, 
and shelter within his castle for the night." 

" Most honourable and courteous gentlemen, sorry 
am 1 to say you nay," said Mr. Andrew Little, with 
three swaggers half round, and a low obeisance; 
" but subtilty in the present day holds predominance 
—inveterate enemies are prowling around us—and 
where — where, gentlemen, can persecuted loyalty 
hide its head, save domiciled within its own walls. 
If you have any mission say it to me. If not, pass on 
— for — I am sorry to say, gentlemen, that your ap* 
pearance is much against you — You are suspected.*^ 

" Are you the lord here ? Is it Sir Simon Brodie to 
whom I speak t" 

"Peremptorily — not," 
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** Then it is with him only that we desire speech. 
With him only can we communicate. Sir Simon 
would not miss our communication for half the lands 
ofGlen-Garl." 

** Your request then is granted. Enter, most illus- 
trious warriors, the unconquered castle and fortress 
of Castle-Garl. But it is a custom which we never 
forego, to disarm our guests — Deliver — vp — your — 
arms,^* 

Rollock and Sibbald submitted, though with some 
sarcastic remarks; but the Marquess positively re- 
fused, in his character of a Yorkshire groom. " Noy, 
ney, friend — nwot so fast," said he ; *' Til nwot give 
up neyne of my harms to thou nor ney one hclze.. 
What then should hy ave to defend me among low 
grooms and vvillains." 

" Then you must consent, and yield, and conde- 
scend, as we say, to be locked up with your horses 
in the stall or stable, as we sav." 

*' 1*11 be dom'd if I wool ; Ps gwoing into the hell 
amwong the meydens to ave swoom foon, and drink 
the ealth of ould Sir Simon the keyng, and yoong 
Sir Simon his swon." 

" Thou art a perverse and fro ward one," said An- 
drew, locking up the two gentlemen's armour in a 
strong closet within the porch : " But I give thee uj), 
and abandon thee, to those who will look to thee ; for 
of such I have no charge. Condescend, noble stran- 
gers, to follow me." Then, after sundry low bows, 
he marshalled the way in to his master, to whom he 
introduced them as two of his majesty's officers. 

" What, what !" said Sir Simon, " Otficers ? officers ? 
Y"es, yes ! very well, very well I Welcome, gentlemen, 
welcome 1" 

The singular character who delivered this address 
was dressed in a fantastic old style, and armed with a 
long sword having a gold handle. He was a strong 
athletic man, about the meridian of life, with a broad 
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cadaverous face of extreme simplicity and good-na- 
ture, but withal manifesting a singular vacancy and 
indecision of character. Indeed, he appeared to the 
two cavaliers to be quite a character, and to be rather 
what the Scots call a half-daft man. In every expres- 
sion, however, he was enthusiastically, madly loyal ; 
on that point-they were soon convinced, and quite at 
their ease, for there was no sophistication in the cha- 
racter of Sir Simon. He cursed the covenanters with 
great energy, but added, " Gayen like them yoursel's ! 
Gayen like, gayen like!" 

They then informed him that they found the coun- 
try so disloyal, they were obliged to assume the dis- , 
guise of two parliamentary leaders, as in that charac- 
ter alone they found it possible to execute their mis- 
sion. But that in his ear, and his alone, would they 
communicate their names and business. 

"Good, good, that! Quite right, quite right!" said 
Sir Simon, ^' What now, Mr. Andrew, what now? 
Shut the door, will you ? Good that, good, good!" 

Mr. Andrew Little had withdrawn, but neither or- 
ders nor menaces could keep him away; for besides 
that his curiosity about the two strangers was bound- 
less, he was never sure what his master might say, 
his tongue being so apt to run before his wit. At this 
time he entered to introduce Lady Susan May love, 
daughter to Lord Overbury, Sir Simon's only sister. 
The young lady was, of course, not only his niece, but 
his adopted child and the darling of his heart. She 
was a lovely and interesting young creature, appa- 
rently of a sedate and thoughtful mind, looking rather 
as if something preyed on her youthful heart. The 
entry of this young lady at that moment put a stop to 
any farther explanation between the cavaliers and her 
uncle, while the lady's person and manners were so 
fascinating that she made one at least forget that any 
farther explanation was necessary. Scarcely had 
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they begun to converse when in came Mr. Andrew 
again, and with all his customary obeisances, intro- 
duced Miss Mary Bewly. This lady was quite the 
reverse of her companion ; for though lovely as Diana, 
she was volatile beyond measure, wild as an untamed 
colt ; but Sibbald had met with her in his father's 
house, and knew all her family well, but he hoped that 
she would not recognise him through his disguise; 
but nobody could comprehend Mary. She courtesied 
slightly to the one and then to the other. " So, so !" 
cried she, in feigned astonishment, ^ what do I see ? 
How d'ye do general ? Sir William, I hope you are 
quite well? Ah! this is all your doing. Lady Sue! I 
knew always you were a covenanter at heart ; but I 
won't suffer our brave Sir Simon to be betrayed thus. 
Good, Sir Simon, do you know whom you have re- 
ceived and welcomed into your castle? No other 
than two of the principal parliamentary leaders — rank 
spies— I know them both very well — traitors, trai- 
tors !" 

" Good that ! Good that !*' said Sir Simon in mani- 
fest trepidation, and that moment he seized each of 
them by the collar with a grasp of iron, and calling for 
assistance, conducted them ot the dungeon, nor would 
he hear them speak a word. In vain did Lady Sue 
plead with her uncle, and represent to him that it was 
no more than one of Miss Bewly's mischievous de- 
vices which she practised on him every day. He would 
not listen to her, but caused them to be searched, and 
the very first thing that came to his hand was the cor- 
respondence taken from Sir Richard Graham's secre- 
tary. ''What's this? What's that? What's this? 
What's this ?" cried Sir Simon, with terrible rapidity, 
putting the papers into the hands of his gigantic -sene- 
schal, for he could not read them himself. Andrew 
glanced them over, and perceiving at once what they 
were, turned to our cavaliers, and s£^id with a majes- 

voL. I. — i; 
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tie sneer, ^ Gentlemen, you have fiedrly run your beads 
into a noose, as we say — peremptorily so — Sir Simon 
is a dangerous knight on whom to exercise your de- 
vious deceits — ^your days on earth will be short'* 

** Peremptorily so, as we say," said Mary Bewly, 
courtesving to Andrew. * 

He then read over all the documents with stately 
gravity and great fluency, while Sir Simon, perfectly 
astonished at their atrocity, kept saying every now 
and then, ^' Grood that, good that ! Gallows, gallows I" 

The gentlemen began to explain, by telling the 

Elain truth how those documents had been come by, 
tit Sir Simon would not listen to them, crying out, 
** No, no, no I Rebels never want lees; never, never!" 
Their cause looked extremely ill with such a judge, 
and their state dangerous, at which Mary Bewly ap- 
peared quite delighted for her motto might well be, 
" The more mischief the better sport" Sir Simon 
was much in love with her; she knew it l^ell, and 
knew too that she could make him do whatever she 
had a mind. Sir Simon's love was the best sport 
ever she got in her life, and she resolved this night to 
have anight of sport 

A great bustle and noise now approached. The 
Yorkshire groom had been taken prisoner, and as they 
were bringing him down to be examined, he was fight- 
ing and swearing manfully ; but overpowered by num- 
bers, he was brought and searched before all the peo- 
ple of the castle, for all now were gathered together 
to execute their master's commands. It so happened 
that the very first document put into Mr. Andrew's 
hand to decipher was his majesty's commission to 
Montrose constituting him lieutenant-general of Scot- . 
land, with the royal signature and seal appended. 
Andrew became paralyzed, for he was a worsnipper of 
rank and power. He trembled and stared about him, 
first at one of the strangers, then at another. '< Pe- 
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remptorily, there is some grand misconstruction here. 
Sir Simony" said he. *^It would appear that some of 
the highest perscmages of the kingdom are present»for 
here is our sovereign's commission to the great Mon- 
trose.*' 

** Montrose ?** cried Miss Bewly. " Is that the reno- 
ffade chief who put his hand to the plough and then 
drew back ? Out on him ! There will never good 
come of him !'* Sibbald and RoUock looked one to 
another ;but Sir Simon was driven half distracted, for 
Montrose was his idol. ^What, what!" cried he, 
running to each of the two gentlemen and looking 
into tteir faces; "Montrose, Montrose, Montrose! 
What, what! What is he? Which, which? Mon- 
trose in my castle ? Which is he ? Which, which ?" 

With that, Bauldv Kirkhope, the knight's fool, 
stepped forward, and laving his hand on Montrose's 
shoulder, cried out, '< This is him« Simmy ! This is 
him ; I ken him weel. Ye'll either be made an earl 
now, Simmy, or a knight wanting the head. Stopt 
stop now, Simmy, an' dinna brik out wi' nane o' your 
great blethers o' nonsense. Do ye no mind when 
you and me, and other thirty, or thereabouts, rade 
away to the fords o' the saut sea an' joined a great 
army that chased away the Englishmen; an' how we 
took a great town they ca'd Drumfriesh, the greatest 
town ever I saw in my life, an' how we filled our wal- 
lets, an' then raid for bare life ? An' do ye no mind 
wha was our general then ? This is the chap, Simmy ! 
this is the chap I that you may depend on. Dinna ye 
mind, my lord, when I ran away afore ye an' rang a' 
the bells o' Lochmaben? Ah! ye're a gayen brave 
cheeld ! That you are ! I ken you weel !" 

" Whoy, firiend, thou'rt a great fool," said the croom. 
"And if mine hands were loose 1 would baste tnee." 

" Ha, ha, ha !" shouted Bauldy. " Faith, that you 
WAd» an' ten like me! Loose him, Simmy, maq. 
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What for dinna ye loose him wi' your ain hands! 
Stand back, ye deevils ! Pll loose the greatest warrior 
i' the kingdom mysel." 

He did so ; and in the meantime Mary Bewly, who 
well knew that Bauldy never was mistaken in any 

g^rson he had once seen, went up and whispered Sir 
imon thus : " I see perfectly how it is ; when the 
great Montrose is the groom, the other two can be no 
other than the Prince of Wales and Prince Rupert 
Bauldy is never wrong." 

" True, Mary ! true, true ! Lord, what shall be 
done ! Gentlemen, gentlemen, a' your ain blames, a* 
your ain blames ! Never would tell me who you were. 
Never, never ! Beg pardon, beg pardon ! Bad times, 
my Lord, bad times, when the best men i* the king- 
dom maun travel in disguise. But return we to din- 
ner. Good that, good that I Its even failhits! No 
questions now. In, my Lord Montrose. Company 
all well ! Good, good." 

There is scarcely a doubt that Sir Simon believed 
that he had the Prince of Wales and the Prince Pala- 
tine of the Rhine under his roof, although he did not 
acknowledge it. But his eyes gleamed with a wild 
delight, and in kindness and hospitality he exerted him- 
self to extravagance. And Mary Bewly, who had a 
serious design on her friend and early acquaintance, 
Colonel Sibbald, after giving him a sly look, addressed 
both gentlemen by the titles of " Your Royal High- 
ness." 

But these ominous words falling on the ears of An- 
drew Little, almost deprived him of breath. He had 
been called in by Sir Simon to furnish certain wines, 
but when he half understood that he was ministering 
to royalty, his jaws fell down, his eyes fixed sidewise 
in the position of the table, and his limbs lost the 
power of motion^ There he stood, like a gigantic 
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skeleton ; ^ Did you hear my uacle's orders, Mr. An- 
drew V* sa\d Lady Susan. 

^Peremptorily not^ madam, for my ears were 
drunken with the sounds of dignity supreme^'' said 
Mr. Andrew ; '^ blessed are the ears that near, and the 
joyful sounds that know, as we say." 

"Vanish, officious eavesdropper," cried Mary 
Bewly, walking up to him with a stately air; *^ certain 
sounds were not meant for ears like thine, and silence 
will best become thy tongue. Bring thy choicest be- 
verage, as we say, Mr. Andrew." 

Sir Simon pledged cup after cup, first to his ma- 
jesty, then to his cause and all his leaders one by one. 
He was quite glorious. But all that Montrose could 
do, he could not keep him to any point He flew 
from one thing to another, uttering short rapid sen- 
tences, the import of which it was impossib'e to divine. 
He found him enthusiastic in his majesty's service, but 
came at no calculation what force he could raise ; for 
then he only cursed the reforming sentiments of the 
people. 

As for the two young cavaliers, their attention was 
wholly taken up with the two young ladies ; and it may 
well be conceived that, locked up in a fortress as they 
had been for months, the sight of the brave young 
warriors was a joyful one to them. Both asked as- 
signations for a private tete-a-tete, and both were re- 
fused them, although in a manner which made their 
ultimate success appear certain. 

In the mean time a colloquy took place between 
Montrose and the unconquerable Mary Bewly, which 
when Lady Susan saw it inevitable she grew as pale 
as a white rose, for she knew her friend^s sentiments 
well, which none present did but herself. But Mary 
neither blusjied nor grew pale when as he was taking 
a turn through the hall, as if to consider of somethinff, 
he came close up to her and took her band, whicQ 

s 2 
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she gave him frankly. " Well said he, ^ you tried to 

Slay a severe trick on my two friends and me, in or- 
er to get us hung for spies of the covenanters." 

" And sorry I am, my lord, that I did not succeed," 
said she ; " lot Sir Simon and I hate you covenant 
people very bad. Lady Susan, indeed, rather favours 
your party ; you may see by her demure looks tliat 
she is a covenanter. But as you could not be mista- 
ken of Sir Simon's sentiments and mine, it v^ras rather 
far ventured in you to come here. True, you came 
disguised ; that showed some modesty of nature as 
well as good sense, to escape Sir Simon's vengeance. 
But now that you are discovered, you know what 
you deserve." 

" Sir Simon and I understand each other's senti- 
ments pretty well on these matters^ my pretty piece 
of petulance," said he ; '^ you do not know who I am, 
nor what I am come here for, if you indeed suppose 
me a covenanter." 

" Sir Simon and you understand each other, my 
lord ?" said she ; " quite impossible ! as adverse as 
the elements of fire and water. I tell you, my lord, 
he and I not only hate the covenanting rebels, but we 
despise them. Think of that. And you say I don't 
know who you are. But I do: and I wish I had not 
known so well. I know you to be the very champion 
of the covenanters. I know you took the covenant on 
your knees at St. Andrew's, and likewise took the 
sacrament on your oath 1 and dare you, in the face of 
heaven, now protest that you ^re an adversary to it.> 
O, no ! the thing is not in nature — at least in a noble 
nature. Therefore, whatever you may pretend, it is 
but reason to suppose that you must be endeavouring 
to further that cause ; for that purpose I believed you 
had oome here, and I believQ it still. Gracious Hea- 
ven ! how long is it since you took the city of Aber- 
deea hy storm, f^nd mad^ fill the magistrf^tps and 
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:hief inhabitants swear the covenant at the point of the 
word. And would you make the honest and unsus- 
pecting Sir Simon Brodie believe that you are seriously 
apposed to it'* 

Montrose was manifestly nettled and put out of 
lountenance by the petulant girl, while his two asso- 
ciates could not help enjoying his predicament ex- 
leedingly, which Mary perceiving, she was just run- 
ling on, when Sir Simon broke out with a terrible vol- 
ey of unlangible exclamations. *' Yough — yough — 
T-ough," cried he; "yelp — yelp — yelp! she terrier! 
ihe terrier ! fight wi' the cat, fight wi' the cat. Bow 
—wow — v^ ow ! botheration, botheration ! good that, 
jood that ! covenanters ! rebels ! boo — boo — ^boo, 
)Iubberheads ! Never heed, never heed. Yaugh— 
^augh — yaugh, fight wi' the cat," &c. 

The history of that short night would take a long 
ime in detailing. What with courting, toying, and 
naking assignations on the one side, and the most anx- 
ous enquiries with regard to the state of the country 
)n the other, Montrose's eagle eye soon discovered, 
hat though they were served with much state and 
ceremony, yet every thing showed depression of cir- 
cumstances. This he was grieved to see, as he had 
jxpected some sterling support from that truly loyal 
might, with all his absurdity ; but whoever entered 
that castle gate, he perceived saw the whole of Sir 
Simon's interior strength at once. 

The two young ladies knew the names and qualities 
jf their guests perfectly. Sir Simon as yet was un- 
certain, but with Mr. Andrew matters were widely 
JiflTerent From all appearances, and from what he 
heard, he still believed that he had two royal princes 
in the castle, and his eagerness to ingratiate himself 
mth them was truly ludicrous. Andrew's situation 
wsiH indeed a very poor one. He had been bred for 
the episcopal church, but both churqh and state of 
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Scotland had gone into anarchy, and here was poor 
Mr. Andrew no more than a sort of hanger on, willing 
always to make himself useful as he could ; but most 
anxious to provide for himself the first opportunity. 

He easily perceived the fondness of tne two stran- 
ffers for the two young ladies, and heard more than 
half ail assignation between the one he supposed to be 
Prince Charles and Miss Bewly ; and as Andrew 
hated her from his soul, and had often heard of the 
gallantry of the prince, Mr. Andrew thought the best 
way of mgratiating himself into royal favour would be 
to further his royal highness's designs on his daily per- 
secutor. But how to effect this greatly puzzled Mr. 
Andrew. He however attended to all their motions, 
and on showing them to their chambers, he asked 
Colonel Sibbald, whom he took for the Prince of 
Wales, if he would not like to take a look through the 
castle. Sibbald answered with great earnestness that 
he would be highly gratified. "^ 

Andrew then took the light and led the way, with 
a swagger quite indescribable ; but it was a short way 
that Sibbald went, or cared to go, for as they passed 
Miss Bewly's chamber, Mr. Andrew turned gently 
round, and making a motion with his finger toward 
the door nodded and winked with his eye. Then 
leading the way into the guard-chamber in the turret, 
where was a bright fire blazing, he forthwith began a 
bombastical harangue, prefatory to a petition for some 
clerical employment under a government which he 
had made every effort to support. But Colonel Sib- 
bald's thoughts were running on something else, and 
he cut him short by asking if that was Miss Bewly's 
chamber they had just passed. 

" Peremptorily so indeed, please your royal high- 
ness," said Andrew ; ** it is that lady's place of solitary 
repose. And if your royal highness would conde- 
scend — " continued he, kneeling on the floor — > 
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" Hush, hush !" cried Sibbald, laying his hand upon 
the mouth of Andrew. - " That is a dangerous insinu^ 
ation. Who told you that I was the prince V 

" Ah, there needed not verbal instruction to assist 
discernment in this respect," exclaimed Mr. Andrew. 
•* It is apparent in every lineament, in every word, in 
every look. Yes, in the heaven-stamped magnificence 
of majesty there is that — " 

" Hold, hold, friend Dominie," said Sibbald, " and be 
assured that your intense discernment has misinformed 
you. But at all events, be silent regarding such a sug- 
gestion for my sake. Do you not see that it is fraught 
with danger?" 

" Peremptorily, my liege prince, I will lay my 
hand upon my mouth, and mv mouth in the dust, and 
be silent," said Andrew. " And now, that I may not 
detain your majesty from needful repose, please to 
observe that here are fire and lamps, and this bolt 
shuts out all interference, should you incline to a little 
solitary meditation, or an indulgment in such cogita- 
tions as delight the youthful heart, as we say." 

Sibbald thanked him abruptly, and having now seen 
all of the castle he wanted to see, returned to his 
apartment, leaving Mr. Andrew greatly disappointed 
at not having extracted any promise or acknowledge- 
ment from the prince. He determined, however, to 
watch the whole night, and if he could not benefit 
himself, at least to make some discoveries which might 
give him an advantage over his inveterate persecutor, 
Mary Bewly. Accordingly, he ensconced himself 
snugly in an abrupt corner formed by an angle of a 
stair with the turret, and right opposite to Miss Bewly's 
chamber door, saying to himself — " Peremptorily, it is 
but just and right that I obtain some good to myself 
out of the evil propensities of others." 

But ahhough Mary's chamber door stood off the 
latch, yet the prince's did not n^ove, und as Andrew'? 
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long legs began to sleep, he felt very uneasy, and said 
to himself — ** Peremptorily, this youi^ man is not en- 
dowed with the spirit of his father. But lo ! I am tm- 
done ! for who have we here ?*' 

An unlucky encounter for Mr. Andrew now ap- 
proached, for at that instant up came Sir W. Rollock 
and Lady Susan, walking slowly arm in arm, and car- 
rying a lighted torch, and apparently bound to the 
turret chamber. For Andrew to conceal himself from 
them was impossible, and not choosing to be caught 
listening at a lady's chamber door in the dark, he took 
the hasty expedient of gliding softly inside Marjr's 
door until the pair passed, and then make his escape. 
Mary had lain down without undressing, for she ex- 
pected that perhaps she might be called up ere morn- 
ing. She had insinuated to Sibbald, that sne was anx- 
}Oun to have a word with him in private relating to 
the sentiments of his mother and sisters, though there 
was little doubt that it was out of regard for the gal- 
lant young hero himself. Consequently she heard from 
time to time there was some person in the gallery, and 
when Andrew opened the door she was seized with a 
tremor, thinking it was the noble cavalier, and drea J- 
ing what she most wishfsd. But as the torch passed 
by, her disappointment and irritation may well be 
conceived when she got a glimpse of the ungainly form 
of Andrew standing cowering at har bed foot^ She 
instantly rose, locked her chamber, and taking out the 
key, said to herself in an under voice " I shalTprevent 
any intrusion here, however," and that instant was 
again ensconced among the sheets. 

Never was Mary Bewly in such a plight in her life 
as now. The dilemma in which little Andrew was 
placed tickled her so much that she was like to burst 
with laughter, and yet it behoved her to be quiet. But 
when she heard him begin fumbling about the lock, 
and fetching now and then a profound sob, as coming 
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graAiany to the sense of his shameful predicament^ 
floe lay in jojrful tribulation. She anticipated with ex- 
treme ddight the shame and chastisement to which he 
had certainly now exposed himself; but most of all 
she wondered what be would do. She heard him 
weeping and praying most potently, but still these, 
with a lull exercise of his faith, did not release him. 

He was now driven to his last shift, which he de- 
termined to manage with the most profound policy. 
He walked softly to Mary's bed-side, gave her shoul*^ 
d^r a gentle shake^ and said in a whisper — *^ Sleep you 
or wake you, gentle Miss Bewly !" 

** Who's there V^ cried she. 

" Hush, for Heaven's sake I" whispered Andrew. 
** The prince desires a word with you, fair and fortu- 
nate maiden." 

" The prince ! what prince ?" cried she, feigning 
great surprise. " Ah, merciful Heaven ! a man in my 
chamber ! A man, a man ! Oh ! help, help ! A ruffian, 
a ruffian !" 

These ominous words the unconscionable Mary 
shouted without any alleviation of voice, and in the 
meantime seizing Andrew's mantle of office she tore 
it from his shoulders, nor ceased she to scream and 
to tear with both hands, until she had literally torn An- 
drew's thread-bare black suit to pieces, leaving the 
Reverend Seneschal scarcely a rag to cover him. 
And moreover her chamber-door key, which she had 
still held in her hand, she slipped into one of the pockets 
of those dilapidated garments, while yell for yell went 
her voice with prodigious rapidity — it got full scope. 
But the most unluckv thing of all for Andrew was nis 
attempting to stifle tlie first breaking forth of her voice 
with his hand, until he could bring her to some degree 
of reason. 

Colonel Sibbald was the first at the door, but en- 
trance there was none ; and now Lady Susan joining 
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her voice to that of her beloved friend, the alarm be- 
came dreadful. Montrose and Sir Simon soon joined 
the other three, for the two had still been sitting in the 
great hall unmindful of sleep. The screams of despe- 
ration continuing within, they had no resource left but 
to break open the door, which the might of the four 
men soon accomplished, when behold there sat the 
distressed and sorely-abused dame, Mary Bewly, with 
dishevelled hair and a well-dissembled wildness of 
frenzy in her looks ; and there stood the Revferendand 
learned Mr. Andrew Little, wofully tattered and torn, 
and with features of the most withered despair, while 
the only effort of which he appeared capable was that 
of gathering some of his tattered robes round before 
him, to enable him to appear with decency before the 
august company. The astonishment of the party may 
be somewhat guessed at, when they beheld this extra- 
ordinary scene. Each one uttered some exclamation 
of horror, and Sir Simon and Montrose being both 
armed, the two attendants of the latter cried to him 
with one voice to shoot the monster. ' 

'*No, not in the presence of the ladies," said Mon- 
trose ; ** but death is too light a punishment for such 
horrid atrocity." 

" No, no, don't shoot him," cried Mary; " for my 
sake, don't shoot him here ; but O beat him ! beat him ! 
will nobody beat him ?" 

Sibbald knocked him down, and fell a-kicking him 
till Sir Simon interposed his boardly frame in defence 
of his seneschal and secretary. He well knew An- 
drew was incapable of any such base attempt, and as 
well that his adored Mary was capable of any wicked 
device in order to play a trick on him. Therefore he 
cried out — " No, no, no! No blood, no blood! 
What? what? good that, good that ! Don't know! 
Mary, its — faithils. A II fudge— all fudge. Hear him 
— hear him !" 
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Montrose then proceeded to the examination of tha 
sulprit in hand. '< Explain yourself, sir," said he* 
^Cm what intent did you break into this lady's cham- 
ber and lock the door inside?'' 

'' My lord, hear me !" said he, kneeling and weeping ; 
^and believe me when I declare the truth Wore 
Heaven, that I did not break open her chamber door, 
dor did I lock it inside." 

** How then came you there! Did she desire you 
to come or entice you in any way V* 

" Peremptorily not, my lord. I went in, — ^yes, I 
went in of my own accord, — I confess I did.** 

*' And for what purpose t You have not explained 
that. You surely did not ^o in there at midnight 
solely for the purpose of eettmg out again!" 

" reremptorily so, my lord. It is amazing how you 
fiave guessed so well ! 1 went in for the sole purpose 
of coming out again." 

" Nothing can be made of this fellow but utter ab- 
surdities. Young lady, what do you suppose took him 
there? On what purpose do you suppose he was 
bent V 

" For the worst of purposes rest assured, my lord. 
Take him away, else I shall faint He even tried to 
stifle me — to choke me by holding in my breath." 

Montrose took out one of his pistols and cocked it. 
'* Wretch !" said he, " make thy peace with Heaven." 

♦* No, no," cried Mary again; " touch not his life. 
For my sake, touch not his life ; but take my ke}'' from 
lim, and take him away, for should he keep po€;session 
>f my key, as he intends, what is to become of me ?** 

** Ay, search me and try me," cried he; " and if my 
land have touched her key, what do I not deserve i 
Search all these forlorn garments and see." 

They searched him as he desired and found the 
cey. But still Sir Simon, from a principle of justice, 
ivithstood all further punishment, declanng it was all 
'udge ; all trick ; and that they did not know Mary* 

VOL. I. — r 
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The protestations of poor Andrew and his lamenta* 
tions were without end. Even his want of clothing 
was naturally a source of oreat trouble to him. The 
warriors at length pitying nimi left him to hide him* 
self as best he could. 

There was no more undressing or bedding that 
night. Montrose and Sir Simon betook them again to 
their consultation ; the other two gallant cavaliers each 
to a conference with one of the fair inmates of the cas- 
tle, and short as the hours were, that conference was 
never forgot^ and was afterwards conducive of great 
and important events. Lady Susan was inde^ as 
great an enthusiast in the royal cause as an^ of them 
all, if not the greatest ; but how much astonished was 
Colonel SibbaM to discover that his lovely, and iqppa- 
rently light-hearted and volatile, Mary Bewlv, was a 
strenuous reformer : a being that lived and breathed 
but to laud the deeds and principles of the covenanters, 
and to execrate the policy and principles of the royal- 
ists. Her amiable friend, Lady Susan Maylove, knew 
this well, but concealed it so that they might not be 
compelled to part. Sibbald's mother and sisters were 
also violent reformers, and in their sentiments had he 
been bred, and engaged when very young on the side 
of the covenanters, but quitted it with Montrose, tak- 
ing the side of chivalry and danger, quite disregarding 
the prophecies and warning voices raked up by his 
mother and sisters of the downfall of the house of 
Stuart ; who likewise begged of him, in many pressing 
epistles, to take the side of the presbyterians, for the 
sake of Heaven and a good conscience. 

None of these remonstrances had the least eflfect. 
But what the remonstrances of his friends for so long 
a time could not effect, this lovely enthusiast accom- 
plished in one hour. At least, she accomplished it so 
far, that she made him acknowledge that it was lio( 
the principles he disliked, but the men. The selfish " 
motives ot the leaders of the party, he said, he could 
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Dot endure ; but he would think seriously of her ad- 
vice, which he never before had done ; and if he found 
a leader whom he could follow, for her sake, and for 
the peace of his family, perhaps he might take the par- 
liamentary side. 

•* For my part. Colonel," said Mary, " I will admit 
of no perhapses in the matter ; I renounce all interest 
in you, and all correspondence with you, unless you 
once more adopt the principles of your family, and the 
principles which must ultimately prevail in spite of a 
few brave and romantic spirits. What are they to 
the whole force of a mighty nation combined ? Only 
a drop in the bucket and small dust in the balance. 
You may shed a great deal of blood if that will benefit 
you, and I have no doubt that you will do so under 
your enthusiastic renegade, now honoured with such 
a dangerous commission for his native country. Out 
,upon him for a man-sworn villain ! He is my detesta- 
tion, and I hope to live to see him mount the scaffold, 
for until then the reformed religion will never be safe 
1 must now retire to my father's halls, where I will 
)again associate daily with your sisters and mother, 
and our discourse will often be of you. But never 
shall I think or say well of you, till you renounce the 
tyrant's cause, and that bloody inefficient side.'* 

Such was the sum of MissBewly's insinuations; but 
Sibbald would still promise her no more than before 
stated. It is probable, that he suppQ3ed the influence 
which she possessed over him might turn out but of 
short duration, like many other youthful partialities, 
but he found to his experience that distance, time, and 
danger only added to the purity of his esteem and ve- 
hemence of his love. 

That was a night to be remembered in the castle 
of Glen-Garll A night from which sprung many 
new feelings, new views, new delights, fears, '^and 
pursuits. A night that rmight be termed the acci- 
de^t^l germ dropped in the earth,' from which grew 
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the ruin of tome armies and families, And the exalta* 
lion of others. But we must not anticipate the sreat 
events to which our story leads, suffice it that Men- 
trose and his two friends departed early next morning, 
and reached Juchbrakie on the verge of the High- 
lands in safety on the second night following. Ladv 
Susan and Miss Bewly. were escorted to Bewly-hall, 
her father's mansion, as a place of sure retreat among 
the popular party. 

Su: Simon sounded the tocsin of war. He had a 
commission for raising men for the king, and applied 
to all the noblemen and gentlemen within reach. 
Murray, of Han^insshaw, sent him word that *^ what- 
ever men he raised for the king, he would not con« 
fide them to the charge of a daft man." Traquair 
sent him word that he was raising a regiment for the 
king, but his son was to lead them, and so on. There 
was a Mr. William Murray sent seven, another Mn 
Murray sent nine. Sir John Scott, of Davington, 
came himself with twenUr«three, and a Mr. John 
Scott, called of Wall, with twenty one; Sir Simon 
himself, by a last mortgage, raised and accoutred 
nearly sixty; and with this small retinue of hardy, 
but lean, hungry warriors, Sir Simon set out for the 
north. 

He was a man like Leviathan, made without fear. 
Positively he seemed not to be aware what it was; 
and his followers being constantly teazing him for 
money which he had not, and for meat and drink, of 
which he assured them there was plenty among the 
cursed Whigs for the fighting for, consequently Sir 
Simon's progress was one constant scene of reaving 
and skirmishing for meat. Hq took it for granted 
that the people were all Whigs, and spared none of 
them. A foray that Sir Simon made upon the town 
of Linton, rendered his memory detested there for 
aces. It was on a Sunday he arrived, and the peot 
pie being aU in the church, he sent moo troopers to 
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guard the doors, who would not let a soul of them 
out till their companions had plundered the town of 
every thing valuajble, and were well on their way for 
the mountain verge of West-Lothian, and then they 
scoured away after them. But there was a gentle- 
man in the vicinity named Kirkmichael, who having 
come to most loss of any, he raised the townsmen 
and pursued. A confused engagement took place at 
Harper-ridge, in the fdl of evening, where the prow- 
ess of Sir oimon alone turned the fortune of the day. 
When the townsmen came upon his men with a great 
hurrah ! they were so much astonished and surprised 
that they fled, and Sir Simon actually fled too like 
others, for his ideas were slow in coming. But im- 
mediately he broke out with a tremendous '* hulleba- 
loo ! hilloa ! hilloa ! botheration ! down with them I 
down with the Whig carles!" And wheeling his 
horse about, he attacked the few front riders single 
handed, unhorsing and wounding Kirkmichael, and 
heroically checking the rest The Brodies soon were 
at his side, for he had six and thirty men there of his 
own, and a set of as hardy, fearless ruffians as ever 
were born ; — give them plenty of meat and drink 
and they would rush upon any danger, and though 
mostly vassals to the Earl of Traquair, they followed 
their chief. They were hard put to it at this their 
first encount^, but they fought and swore terribly, 
bearing the whole brunt of the combat until their 
companions rallied and came to their assistance, whejQ 
they drove the men of Linton from the field. It was 
with difficulty Sir Simon's associates could get him 
to draw ofT and make his escape by night with the 
booty, for fear of the country people rising on them. 
This advice proved a good one, for next morning, 
it being sacrament time, Sir Simon and his party 
met a great number of people coming out of a place 
called Battegate, on their way to church. Sir Si^. 
mon and bis Brodies, who were the advanced guards 

w9 
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immediately drew up and challenged them, caDiiig 
out ** For the king or the parliament 7" But tliS 
men mocked him and said lome one thing, and some 
another; while he, thinking they were going to a 
rendezvous, it not being Sunday, attacked them at 
once, and stattered them like sheep ; and there were 
the Brodies gallopins through corn-field and mea- 
dows, cracking the kirk people's crowns, and with 
awful oaths calling on them to yield. While this 
was going on in front, the rear came up at full can- 
ter, pursued by the Linton men and a number of other 
country people. Sir Simon soon rallied his burly 
Brodies, and notwithstanding the rest of his troops 
were wanting, he would not let them fly, but turned 
to the charge, again taking the lead. The country* 
men fired a volley at him, which only wounded one 
man and two horses, and before they could get time 
to load again, Sir Simon dashed on^to the chaige. 
But they were prepared for him this time with a front 
of long shafted forks and leisters, which completely 
checked the Brodies in that narrow path, wmle the 
rest of the countrymen saluted their opponents with 
such tremendous showers of stones and other missiles, 
that there was no standing them ; they instantly be- 

gan to retreat, all save Sir Simon, who dadied on. 
iut a great shower of stones all thrown at him 
knocked him senseless, and two or three forks stuck 
into his horse's face, threw him on his hams, and 
down went Sir Simon in the mud, his horse scouring 
off like fire without him. He was now in his ene^ 
mies' hands, and in woful plight, for his men had 
fled. The Linton men, hower, feared to do him any 
wrong, thinking he might be some great man, and not 
at all comprehending the real nature of their qusurrel» 
or on what warrant the seizure had been made^ 
They therefore disarmed him, and left him in charge 
of three men to bring up, pushing on to recover their 
goods. A sort q( ^ying fight vf as kept up for some 
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time, for the party liked very ill to part with their 
rich booty. But the Linton men and their friends 
were now joined by all the kirk people, and Sir John 
Scott, who now took the command, found himself 
surrounded by such numbers, that he was obliged to 
open a way through the kirk-people by flinging his 
ill got gear from him« In vain did the Brodies shout 
aloud with oaths and curses to charge the other way, 
for their chief was fallen. The rest judging that plan 
impracticable, pushed on straight to Stirling. 

When Sir Simon came fairly to his senses, and 
found himself in the hands of tnree hinds, he asked 
them as well as his unpliable stuttering tongue could, 
** whether they were for the king or the parliament?" 

** An what's that to you honest man ?" said one. 

*^ Hoo— hoo— hoo ! what to me ? Because ye see 
an ye be for the king, you and I, yes, faithits ! are 
the best of friends. But if you are for the rebel par- 
liament, why it*s even— hoo— hoo— faithits ! you are 
my prisoners. 

llie men laughed aloud, and told him they were 
for the kirk and the parliament, and he was their 
prisoner. 

" Hoo— hoo, good that, good that ! it's a d — d lee 
however," and in one moment he knocked the two 
men next him down, the other fled, and Sir Simon 
disarming them, one of a horse pistol and the other 
of a sword, strode deliberately up to a farm house, 
saddled a horse and moimted him, and rode as he 
thought straight after his men. The people of the farm 
having run all ofl*, great and small, after the fray, no 
one challenged Sir Simon, and off * e rode on a great 
cart-horse, as fast as the beast could carry him. But 
he neither came up with his men nor their pursuers^ 
to his great amazement, which if he had he would 
have l^n worse then ever. At length he encounter- 
I9d an advanced guard of twelve men coming at a 
bripk trot, and instantly, with his old rusty 8w6rd ia 
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one hand, and his uncouth horse pistol, he ordered 
them to standi and enquired ** For the king or parlia- 
ment ?•• 

•• For the king, noble fellow," said the captain, 
" ** and 1 am sure so are you. Turn and ride with us." 

** Hoo — hoo, but faithits ! let me first hear you say 
it's God save the king." 

The party obeyed with enthusia^mi and then Sir 
Simon was quite delighted, and told them of his ad- 
venture, and how many men he was leading to join 
Montrose, and in what way he had lost them. The 
captain, whose name was Home, was likewise lead- 
ing a party of loyal gentlemen to join Montrose, then 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling. He was quite de- 
lighted with the enthusiastic loyalty and absurdity of 
Sir Simon, and they two became the greatest of 
friends. It was south of Falkirk where Sir Simon 
met with this party, he having gone quite off his road, 
and as CajDtain Home had to wait the coming up of 
the rest ot his company, they tarried at Falkirk all 
night 

Word arrived at Falkirk in the evening that Gene*- 
ral Baillie's Fife militia were passing the Firth at 
Alloa, and would cross all night, while the horse and 
regulars were marching for Stirling Bridge. Sir Si- 
mon wanted to attack tnem without loss of time, and 
swore that if he had had his own little clan with 
them, he would not have left a man of the Fife rebels 
alive. Early in the mon-ing Captain Home's party 
had a view of that division of the Whig army, which 
seemed getting in order to march with great irregu- 
larity; and it was manifest they would have very 
easily been cut off from the rest of the army and dis- 
comfited, but Home had only a troop of sixty horse, 
which his lord had sent as an earnest to Montrose; 
and to have dashed on to such an enterprise would 
have been madness. But nothing would satisfy Sir 
Simon ; he came round with his great cart-horse in 
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^nt, and made a speech such as generals made to 
their armies in the nays of olcL " It's even hoc— hoc, 
noble heroes; this is faithits! the time — to, hoo — hoc, 
rush on to even, faithits 1 everlasting glory. Gk>ocl, 
good that ! it's even hoo— hoo, follow me !'' And 
away rode Sir Simon with his long rusty sword over 
his shoulder, his large horse pistol in the other hand, 
and walloping on his huge stiff cart-horse straight to- 
ward the ranks of the enemy. Whether he really 
supposed the Homes were following or did not regard 
whether they followed or not, certain it is he never 
looked over his shoulder, but rode straight onward 
into the ranks of the enemy, shouting <' It's even hoo 
«^hoo» for the king aho ! you dogs !" 

''For the kirk and the covenant," shouted the 
leader. 

** Hoo— hoo— hoo ! for the devil, and its even faith- 
its ! for the length of hell, you dogs ; hoo — hoo, down 
with your arms to the king then, For it's even faith-> 
its ! I charge you to }deld in the king's name," 

" If you are a trumpet, sir, name your conditions, 
which shall be laid before the committee of states," 
said the colonel. 

**Hoo — hoo, a trumpet, sir? What it's even the 
length of hell fire, do you mean by its faithits ! a trum- 
pet. Ami it's even anything like a, hoo-^hoo, a trum-; 
petT My conditions are it's even down with your 
arms, or you shall be every one of you slain, and it's 
even faithits ! executed." 

" Make your escape, sir, or get you into my rear.'* 

" Hoo«-hoo, it's there I shall soon be," shouted Sir 
Simon, and instantly rode furiously on to the charge. 
He was as good as his word, for the colonel fled (^ 
notable Fife laird) and Sir Simon pursued him into 
the thickest of his troops, where he was surrounded 
and taken prisoner, after being wounded in three difr 
ferent places. He thpp ordered ^e colonel and all 
his men tp follow \^Pf\ 99 lawful prfsongrs into thfs rea| 
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of the great Marquess of Montrose, ^' the length of it's 
even governor of Scotland." 

The colonel thinking him a gentleman labouring 
under some temporary derangement, disarmed him, 
and ordered him to be taken care of and used civilly 
until his rank "was foUnd out. Nevertheless he con- 
tinued to give orders to the division to move this way 
and that way, to reach the rear of Montrose's army, 
and believed all the while that his orders were being 
obeyed. And in the fatal batde that ensued at Kil- 
sythe, the next morning, as that division were do- 
l>ouching on the left, he earnestly requested to speak 
with the colonel, and told him in his own heterogene^ 
ous manner, that if he did not obey his orders and fell 
round into the rear of Montrose, he would not answer 
for him and his men being every soul of them cut in 
pieces. 

This threat was laughed at ; but, alas ! it was too 
eoon verified, for on the onset of the Ogilvies, with 
whom tlie Brodies and Scotts were joined, this di?ir 
sion, not having space to fly, were cut to pieces every 
man. When Sir Simon met with his burdy Brodies 
slashing on like devils, he put himself joyfcdly at the 
head of them, but being unarmed they conducted him 
to Montrose, who received him with great kindness, 
and gave him his own sword and pistols, for arms 
were plenty enough to be had that day. Sir Simon 
had just time to tell him that he had brought 1200 men 
captive to the camp, with his own single arm, but in 
hesitating to obey nis orders, they had been all killed 
every man. Montrose, glad to get quit of him in that 
busy and bloody day, said to him, pointing with his 
hand, " Yonder is Argyle, flying with only a few fu- 

fitive kinsmen. Bring me nim in also, and an earl* 
om is vour own," Away flew Sir Simon, at the 
head of his burly Brodies, but the Scotts and Murray's 
clung to Davington, on whom the command of the 
jparty had devolved in the absence of S{r Sifnon. Th« 
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pathi were so terribly blocked up with heaps of slaiOf 
and raging highlanders slaughtering^ the Whigs like 
siUy sheep, that Sir Simon and his Brodies could not> 
get well on* Besides, they were so intent on plunder, 
uat they fell from him, by small degress, till at the last 
he had only six. He could not make up with Argyle ; 
for though the great cart-horse was rather a responsi- 
ble beast and laid himself out in a clumsy and awk- 
ward mode, groaning and sniftering when he got a"* 
thrust of Sir Simon's ample spur, yet he had been ac- 
customed to tread warily among the human species, 
and even to so round a child in the stable-yard ; con- 
sequentlj^j a dead man, or one lying in the dead thraw, 
was an impediment over which he would not pass. 
It was a matter of conscience with him. Whipping 
&nd spurring only made him more positive. And 
thoi^n Sir Simon, in his eager pursuit, quitted the 
highways, which were literally heaped with slain, yet 
no where could he go but he came upon the dead and 
the dying; and whenever he came upon one of these 
suddenly, the horse made such a jerk to one side or 
backward that he sometimes flung his rider, rolling 
him in the blood of the slain ; so that Sir Simon often 
remarked to his followers, that " He was the d — dest 
cowardly Whig of a horse that faithits ! ever was 
born." 

Sir Simon slew not a man of the flyers. He had 
taken and given quarter to 1200 of them, and as he 
did not know one from another, he would not touch 
them, particularly as they were every man of them 
unarmed; for the whole Whig army had thrown 
away their arms, trying to escape with life ; and Sir 
Simon deemed it a wretched warfare to be slaughter- 
ing unarmed men ; he even tried all that he could to 
check it in his progress, but in vain. The whole army 
was destroyed, insomuch that out of seven thousand 
men never above sixty could be a^ain mustered. 

Sir Simon at length got parallel with Argyle, and 
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rather before him, to the eastward^ IhiI coming to a 
wall, and seeing no 6utgate, he threw himself from 
his cart-horse, leaped over the wall, apd if it had not 
been for a field of strong standing corn that he crot 
among, he would have got before and waylaid A^ 
gyle. As it waS) he was very near him, and called 
nim to stay and }rield in the king's name, bat Argyle 
hasted on, and reaching the shore before his pursuer) 

Sot into a boat. While Sir Simon was standing on 
le shore challenging them in the kinff*s name, and 
cursing them to return, they fired at him, which he 
totally disregarded. But the boat having to return to 
shore for Sir Colin Campbell and his son» Sir Simon 
forced himself in spite of all their eflforts to prevent 
him, and went on board with them. When there, he 
asked for the commander; and being shewn the cap* 
tain of the ship, he went up to him> and asked if he 
was for the king or the covenant 

" I am for neither of them, sir/' said the man. 
" But what's that to thee at present ?" 

•* Why, hoo — hoo, because you see faithits ! even 
of the very greatest importance to, hoo— hoo, both 
you and me, sir ; for if you are for the king, then it*s 
even we are the length of good friends, and I am, it's 
even faithits ! your humble servant. But it's hoo— 
hoo, by the it's even the lord Harry, if you are for the 
covenant, then you and all that are here are my pri- 
soners of war, and I arrest you and Argyle and every 
one on board, hin is majesty's name." 

** I suppose then I must be for the king for such a 
valuable friendship," said the captain, and then called 
down the hatch-way " My lord, here is a gentleman 
who has taken us all prisoners. What is to be said 
about it r 

*• Oh, of course, it is our duty to obey,'* said Ar- 
gyle; "in the mean time put the gentleman below^ 
and let him be taken care of until we ask counsel of 
heaven." Sir Simon was then put under hatches, 
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ind Argyle and his party began and sung psalms of 
leliverance, while two covenanting ministers, Mr. 
Snthrie and Mr. Law^ prayed alternately, denouno 
Qg ^6 judgments of heaven against the bloody mur- 
lerers of Kilsythe and asking counsel of God regard- 
ng this mad adherent of royalty, who had thus run 
i^dlong into their hands. After wrestling long with 
lieaven in prayer, it was announced to them that he 
wdis to be cut off. 

Sir Simon was then brought up for judgment, and 
the reverend divines pressed him hard to confess and 
repent. But he only answered them with " Hoo— 
boo, hold your it's even peace, you two babbling 
blockheads, and sail as I order you, it's even the length 
rf Leith, whence I will faithits ! take you in safe con- 
^roy to his majesty's jail. But if you do not, it's even, 
boo— hoo, precisely as I order you, then (d — n you 
for a nest of canting dogs,) if I will answer for the 
safety of one of your heads." 

They then pronounced him irreclaimable ; and Arr 
jyle, in a formal manner, pronounced sentence of 
jeath upon him, adjudging him to be instantly thrown 
jverboard. When Sir Simon heard this solemn sen- 
;ence he laughed till the tears stood in his eyes, and 
lared them for their souls to wrong a hair of his head, 
it the same time cursing them for rebels and traitors, 
ind calling them all the evil names he was master of. 
\ie concluded his anathemas by saying, ** I would its 
3ven faithits! like to see you throw me into that's the 
;ea. I know you dare not. But hoo — hoo, had you 
he courage, I would like to see you do it just even 
'aithits 1 for the vengeance that my friend Montrose 
^ill wreak on you." 

That insinuation made them start and give an invo* 
untary shudder ; but the mention of that name only 
ivheltted Argyle's vengeance, who called out •* Awa^ 
i¥ith him !^' and beckoned obedience to his will Sir 
Simon then began and knocked. his assailants down 

VOii I. — 6 
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right and left, until it took the whole party of the ship 
to force him overboard When he found himself on> 
the very brink o( goingtiown^ he called out, ** It's even 
of the no— ho^*-hoy ! my lotd ! faithits ! even stop l" 
but that moment he pknged into the sea, and away 
rode the beautiful ship the Faith down the Firth, and 
without waiting to obey Sir Simon's orders sailed 
straight for BerwicL 

Sir Simon was now hard bested ; for though he 
could swim and dive like an otter, he was encumbered 
with his sword and pistols. But he was short time 
left to himself, for a mermaid made up to him, or some 
sort of large seal which he took for one, and the crea- 
ture taking Sir Simon for a male of the same species^ 
became very teasing and familiar with him. Sir Si^ 
mon tried to draw his sword, but he could not He 
held in his breath, let himself sink, and tried it again 
ivith both hands, but it would not come, for the water 
made the sheath retain it His enamoured friend was 
still by his side, sometimes above and sometimes be^ 
low him. Sir Simon, feeling himself teased and ha-> 
raised, at len^h said to his companion, ^* Faithits ! 
Mrs. Mermaid, I have even just the length of one 
question to ask at you, and it's faithits ! even this, are 
ou for the king or the parliament V* The seal shook 
er head. " On, d — n it, madam, it's even speak out 
If you are for the king, you and I are the best of 
friends ; but say so, else faithits ! I take you prisoner 
at once in his majesty's name." 

So saving, he seized the seal by the huge tail, di^ 
recting her to make straight to his majesty's nearest 

Eort The seal, rather apparently pleased and tickled 
y his embrace, cut the wave in a most beaut^d man- 
ner with our knight in tow, the two leaving behind ^ 
curvated swell like the wake of a boat However^ 
Sir Simon, by and by holding tighter than the mer* 
maid deemed necessary or convenient, she took a pro^ 
digiousdive into the depths of the Firth. But thtt^'i 
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H singular jHropeomty in a drowning man to bold the 
eripe be has, even though it were {eading to his own 
destruction, so Sir Simon held his, although the bubbles 
on the surface were like a track of irregular globes 
o[ crystaL The seal, however, could keep her breath 
verv little longer than our knight, so she arose again 
to the surface, when his honour, after puffing a while 
tike a porpoise, found himself on the coast of an island, 
whither the creature had dragged him purposely per- 
haps for a night of dalliance with her accomplished 
paramour. Sir Simon made with all his might to the 
shore, whither his friend the mermaid still accompa- 
nied him, but whenever she saw him take the upright 
position, she fled and plunged into the sea with a great 
growl. ** Faithits ! even go thy ways for a vile whig 
gentlewoman," said Sir Simon, " for I am even glad 
It's boo— boo, to see you turn your tail ; although, I 
beleive, you have saved my life. It*s of the hoy ! 
Mistress ! gude e*en. 

Sir Simon was now landed on the desolate ilsle of 
Inch-Colm, and it being the evening of September 
the 15th, the night fell very dark on the instant after 
his landing, and he perceiving the splendid grav ruins 
between him and the sky, conjectured that he was 
come to some enchanted palace or castle. He soon 
got entangled, however, among nettles and briers, 
and could not find an entrance. He then raised his 
voice, shouting most strenuously, ** It*s even of the 
hoy ! within there ! where is your door ? it's even 
speak up, and be d— — d to you !" 

These cries were heard well enough on th^ coast 
of Fife, but the lieges of Ab^rdour, instead of coming 
to ou^ forlorn knight's assistance, were terrified, and 
liid their heads^ For it so happened at that very 
time that the island had been totally deserted by its 
few inhabitants by reason of a ghost, which issued 
from the ruins every night, whose groans were so 
^(}^oi|s ^n4 Its ippt|ou${ so fant^tic t)iat ^o one could 
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sUd4 it Andy though the old hereditary tacksman, 
in whose possession it had long remained, came over 
by day to cultivate his little garden and carry off the 
produce, he durst by no means tarry the setting of 
the sun. Sir Simon, quite unaware of all this, went 
prowling about the ruins, shouting with a voice like 
a trumpet, until at length out came this* terrible visi- 
tant, as if answering to his call. It was a corpse 
dressed in a winding sheet, with a white napkin round 
its head, but the part of the face that was uncovered 
was' a sort of a mouldy black, for Sir Simon now 
saw tolerably well by the light of a rising harvest- 
moon in her last quarter, so that it must have been 
near midnight. The figure was nearly eight feet in 
height, and always when it made its obeisances, it 
bowed backward with its head near to the ground, 
and uttered a sort of chattering groan. Sir Simon 
^ drew out his sword, the present of Montrose; as for 
his pistols, they were quite useless, by reason of his 
swim at the tail of the mermaid. '• Faithits ! even 
friend, I would go the length of requesting you to 
give over your becks and your bows," said Sir Simon, 
** and show me it's even the length of the door into 
this enchanted castle." 

" Whatever mortal enters the precincts of this mo- 
,nastery," said the figure, *^ never again sees the light 
I am the ghost of prior Albert us, who was foully 
murdered here, and the habitation is mine for ever. 
Depart in peace, or remain at your peril." 

" Hoo — hoo, heard ever anybody the like of that!" 
cried Sir Simon; "well friend, if prior Albertus re- 
sembled his representative, he has been pven a daft 
like carl. But I have just the length of one single civil 
question to ask you, which is even this, — Are you for 
the king or the parliament ?" 

** I am for the church invisible,'' said the ghost« 

"What is even that?'' said Sir Simon. " For it'« 
I cannot even see the length of anv church beijoig ijf: 
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visible that ever was made. That is I suppose that 
you are faithits ! even the length of being for the 
covenant" 

** For the covenant indeed,** said the spirit But 
though this was only the beginning of the sentence, 
iSir Simon gave it no time to finish it. '* Then here's 
for you, friend, be you ghost or it's even the length 
of devil, if not for the king. In the name of the kin^ 
and the great Montrose, whose sword I bear, kneel 
down and submit yourself my prisoner, or it's I'll 
even run that faithits ! steeple form of your's througn 
the body." 

The ^host was rather nonplused. It uttered some 
awful threatening, but in an abrupt and hesitating 
manner, when Sir Simon broke in on it, crying 
" Faithits ! even none of your hems and haws with 
me. Sir Ghost, for I'll conquer or die in the cause of 
the king and Montrose." 

So saying, he reached the immense tall apparition 
with the point of his sword, giving it a prod, as he 
called it, when he found it was flesh and blood, and 
resisted the stroke. The creature fled, and Sir Simon 
pursued over stiles, broken d<j),wn walls, and by many 
turnings, till at length he pursued it down a long wind- 
ing stair by hearing alone, and at length it entered a 
door, from which beamed ;i momentary light, arid 
was then shut in his face. No man but Sir Simon 
would ever have thought, in such equivocal circum- 
stances, to have forced an entrance, but an entrance 
he would not be denied. He laid on with the hilt of 
his sword, kicked with his feet, and bawled out lustily 
for admittance in the king's name, until the inmates 
finding that they could not get quite of this audacious 

ffuest, admitted him. There he found five mysterious 
ooking beings with long beards, and each having a 
drawn sword in his hand ; but they were all of ordi- 
nary height, none of them being eight feet high. They 

g2 
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inhabited a larse gloomy apartmeaty in which was a 
good coal fire burning, and a strange unnatural smeU 

Eervaded the room, as if they had been roasting some 
uman body in it. Sir Simon looked round T^im a 
Jittle wildly, but nothing daunted him. He instantly 
.charged them to yield themselves his prisoners in the 
king's name, but they all at once set upon him and 
disarmed him, and told him that thougn they were 
all for the king as well as he, yet he behoved to re- 
main their prisoner for the present. They would ex- 
plain nothing to him, on what account they had cho- 
sen that ghastly retreat, but hearing they were for 
the king, he took courage and acknowledged them as 
friends. They set victuals before him, of which he 
ate heartily, without asking any questions, having 
tasted nothing since the morning of mat eventful day. 
The men were extremely anxious to learn the detafls 
of the battle, but Sir Simon's account was so dis- 
jointed they could make little of it, only they perceived 
that a great and bloody victory had been gained, and 
that Argyle, as usual, had escaped by sea, and they 
seemed pleased with the events. 

Nevertheless, as it a'pproached midnight, they shut 
Sir Simon up in a dungeon, with a lamp and a little 
bed of dried sea-weed, and told him he must content 
himself with that lodging for the night, only laughing 
at his uncouth expostulation. Shortly after, he heard 
a violent altercation, and laying his ear to the bottom 
of the door, he heard every sentence distinctly ; it 
was about himself. Every one of them gave his 
voice for his immediate death, save one, who said he 
knew the sword and pistols x>f the great Montrose as 
well as he knew his own, and he would never con- 
SjBnt to the putting down a beloved friend of the 
greatest man of the realm. ** Why the man is alto- 
gether a fool," said another, '^ and not one word that 
fe ^ays can be relied on. Think of his stories cf 
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taking 1!200 men prisoners with his own hand; his 

Kursuit and seizure of Argyle ; and ]ast of all, his 
eing brought to our retreat hanging at the tail of a 
mermaid. I maintain that there is not and cannot be 
a word of truth in one of those relations." 

"Its faithits ! even the length of the d — dest lie 
that you are telling, sir, that ever came the length 
of a tongue ;" shouted Sir Simon from under the 
door. " And that I'll faithits! prove on your body 
hand to hand, if you will return me my sword." But 
this only made them laugh and retire to a greater 
distance. He, however, shouted after them, and 
braved them for their lives to touch a hair of his head, 
A small crevice of Sir Simon's dungeon overlook-* 
ed the sea, and from that he perceived a boat ap-r 
proach the monastery at midnight, and either the 
the whole or a part of his mysterious hosts embarked 
in her, and sailed away ; and there the knight was 
left in no very enviable circumstances. But terror 
wafi a stranger to his breast So after cursing his 
captdrs mpst heartily for a parcel of heartless cow- 
ards, he crept down on his bed of sea-weed, and slept 
as sound as the the labourer on his couch of peace. 
It was fair forenoon before he awoke, but what time 
of the day he knew not, He looked over sea and 
land, where all seemed busy and overcast with a 
hopeless gloom. The greater part of the men of 
Fife having been slain in the battle, boats were inces- 
santly passing laden with the slain, but every one kept 
aloof from the sacred fane of St. Columb, as from a 
place infected ; the unearthly shouts heard thence 
the evening before having created a new alarm. Sir 
Simon looked at one time over the firth, and at an- 
other, laid his ear to the bottom of the door to listen, 
but no sound reached him ; then he would shout 
from the same place *^ It's even of the hoy ! you de^ 
vils !" but no answer was leturned. He then natu- 
jrally grew quite desperatOi and watching every boat 
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that passed to and from the field of battle, he haHed 
them with prodigious energy of lungs, till at length 
one little barge drew up below the narrow port-hole, 
the owner being curious to know who or what the 
being was who was thus roaring from that deserted 
ruin. When the owner of the barge, whose name 
was Gavin, heard the strange jabbering address of 
the mysterious inmate, he was utturly confounded, 
and when he heard from his own mouth that he was 
landed there by a mermaid, and introduced by a 
ghost, Gavin smiled to his assistants, and looked in- 
credulous. Nevertheless, it was manifest that there 
was some sort of being there in desperate circum- 
stances, and Gavin endeavoured to release him, but 
with all his efforts he could find no entrance to the 

Elace ; he however handed him in some barley-meal 
annock, and promised for a reward of a thousand 
marks to carry the word to Montrose that night. 

Gavin was as good as his word. On reaching 
Borrowstouness, he learned that Montrose himself, 
with a ^arty of gentlement and two troops of horse, 
were at Falkirk, and thither he despatched his son on 
horseback, with the strange tidings that his friend 
Sir Simon Brodie was confined and left to. starve in 
a dungeon on the lone isle of Inch-Colm, whither he 
had been taken by a mermaid, and imprisoned by a 
ghost. The marquess was disposed to laugh and dis- 
regard the information, but luckily for Sir Simon he 
had a friend present whoge heart was interested in 
his safety. 

In the mean time, Sir Simon having despatched 
his barely bapnock, and looked out upon the firth 
until it grew dark, cursed his ghostly captors once 
more, and betook him to his sea-weed couch, where 
he slept as sound as if nothing extraordinary had be- 
fallen him, until some time after midnight that he was 
awakened by the entrance of his five long bearded 
hosts, with lights and s^ rope. After arousing him, 
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and bringing him fkixty to his senses, one of them ad-* 
dressed him thus :-t— 

" Stranger, your equivocal arrival here and ap^ 
pearance altogether, convince us that you are a spy 
sent here by wose who thirst for our blood, and after 
deliberate counsel taken, we find that your instant cXt 
ecution is absolutely necessary for our own preserva- 
tion. But because one of our brethren pleads for 
your life, and moreover, because we would not at 
this critical period wantonly offend the champion of 
Scotland, if you will take a solemn oath never to di-? 
vulge what you have here witnessed, you shall have 

irour life and liberty. Otherwise, this hour is your 
ast." And so saying, he pointed to the rope and one 
of the large iron hooks fixed in the vault 

** Ha-^ha— ha, ho— ho— ho !** brayed Sir Simon* 
*' Faithits ! gentlemen, I'll even be the d ■ d before 
I take any such oath ; for the very first man that {^ 
meet Ml tell him it's even the length ,of what a con-r 
foyinded set of its thieves and robbers and scoundrels, 
it's of the devil's servants, live here ; and Til come 
myself, and faithits ! see you hanged every soul of 
you." 

** Think of the alternative, foolish man," said the 
spokesman, ^* you are an intruder here on desperate 
men, and your doon^ is decreed." 

" Faithits ! sir, you had better it's even take less 
upon you," said Sir ^imon, " for if that I hear much 

more of your jobber, I'll it's even be the d d if I 

4on't hang you up every man of you." 

f* You refuse to take the oath then ?" 
Ye-^ye-^yes, of the — indeed I do, sir." 
Then you will excuse us in the first place for 
binding your hands," 

" Ye — ye — yes, it's sir, and that I will when once 
you have bound them," said Sir Simon disdainfully ; 
his eyes and his countenance glowing with stern de- 
^ance, and as the nien closed with him he struck 
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right and left, and in one moment he had three, of 
them lying flat on the floor ! The other two fled, 
l>ut he pursued them into the hall, were seiidng a 
sword he soon despatched them. He then returned 
into tlie dungeon, and deliberately hanged up all the 
five delinquents by the neck» none of them being able 
from his former blows to ofler any special resistance. 
*' Now it's even, take you that my masters," said he, 
laughing at them as they hung spuming all in a row ; 
" Faithits ! Til even learn you to meddle with a true 
loyal knight, who stands for his king ! If you had 

not been it's even the length of the d d rebels and 

knaves, you would not have put out hands to murder 
me. But it's even, yes it's with your leave, we'll 
change apartments to night." Then taking all the 
keys from their pockets, he bade them good e'en, and 
locked them up in their dungeon. 

Sir Simon now commenced an extended search 
for viands, of which he stood in great need, and the 
first thing he came upon being a cask of wine with a 
spigot in it, out of that he drunk a health to the king, 
Mother to the great Montrose, and forthwith to every 
renowned leader of the royal party, till he got into 
prodigious humour, laughing immoderately, sometimes 
apostrophising himself and sometimes his audacious 
hosts who meent to have entertained him in a very 
difierent way. 

A little after midnight, as he supposed, the most 
singular adventure of all befel our knight He was 
$ilting at a good coal fire, carousing away and enjoy* 
ing himself exceedingly, when he weened he heard 
his name called from the dungeon in which the five 
corpses were hanging firmly locked up. This was 
considerably above Sir Simon's calculation, but he 
was one of those sensible men who never distrusted 
the evidence of his senses. He was sure he heard a 
voice call him from the dungeon, and that circum* 
stance^ at such ^ time of night and from such a plt^cCi 
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Wtiere five human victims still hung warm from thd 
ceiling, would h^ve appalled any otner human heart 
I am sure it would have put me out of my judgment 
Sir Simon Brodie only laughed at it, and said jocosely 
to himself, " Ay, faithits ! cry you away there as lonff 
as you made me cry in vain ; for it's I'll even be d — 3 
if 1 open the door to you this night.*' And then he 
sung his favourite song of " Old Sir Simon the king/* 
At the close of one of the stanzas his ears were saluted 
by the ominous call the second time, repeated in a 
louder key, on which he returned answer in his trum- 
pet tone, " It's even of the hoy ! you devils ! what is 
awanting now?" 

All was again silent for a considerable time, till at 
length he heard the corpses distinctly muttering and 
talking to one another. He never tried to compre- 
hend or calculate how the thing could be, he was cer- 
tain he heard them conversing, and of course took it 
for ffranted that they were doing so; but he was 
tnightily tickled with the oddity of the dead men con- 
versing together, particularly as they were all hang- 
ing by the necks in the most disadvantageous plight 
imaginable for carrying on a social dialogue. Hiaf 
curiosity was awakened, he drew near to the dungeon 
door as formerly and listened, and while prostrate in 
this position, he was addressed a third time. from 
within in apparently the same voice, which said " Sir 
Simon Brodie ! Are you still a living man 1" 

" Faithits I yes, indeed, and that I am, Sir, returned 
the knightj ^« which is even more than you can say.'^ 

" Then, pray let us into you,'* said the voice. 

" I'll see you, faithits! the length of the devil first 
before you get in here to-night,'* said Sir Simon, *• hang 
you still in peace and quietness there, as I would ra- 
ther dispense with your company if it's even of the 
same to you. What is gone wroiig with you that you 
are- come to life again ?'* 
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" You do not know us, Sir Simon," said thd voicd 
ligain. " We are your friends." 

^< It's the length of as d — d a lie as ever was spo- 
ken !'* " else faitnits ! you shewed the purest symptoms 
of kindness of any friends I ever met with." 

«* It is I, Sir William Rollock, who speaks to you," 
said the voice. " And these with me are all loyal sol* 
diersand your sincere friends.'^ 

"It's of the lord* WhSit have I done then!" ex- 
claimed Sir Simon, tunning for the key of the dungeon. 
" That comes of your tricks upon friends. Confound 
your disguises and long beards?" So saying, hd 
seized a torch and rushed into the dungeon, running 
first up to one corpse and then another to find out 
which was his venerated friend. They were aU 
hanging with black faces and th^ir jaws hanging down 
so low it was impossible one of them could have spo- 
ken. This was the most puzzling part for Sir Simon 
of the whole. He was bewildered ; and runnng through 
and through among the corpses as if dancing a reel, 
swearing at them to speak out, he was at oncef ar- 
rested by a voice behind him which slowly and aw- 
fully syllabled his name. Sir Simon whirled about 
and whirled about. No — there was no living ci'ea- 
ture there. The voice called him again, and then he 
for the first time discovered that it came from the 
narrow slip-hole that overlooked the tide. The whole 
ttuih then flashed upon his opaque intellect at once. 
tie recollected his bargaining with Gavin the barge- 
man, recognised his friends, and was quite over- 
foyed. " What a horrible scene is presented to us 
lere, Sir Sitipon !"^ said Sir William. " Among all 
the perils that surrounded us in these terrible times, I 
have witnessed nothing so summary as this; who or 
what are they?" 

" Only a parcel of rebels and kriaves," returned he, 
** on whom I have executed justice and taken posses- 
8iott of their castle^ to \^hich yoil kr^ beajrtily wd^ 
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come." N0W9 though it was next to impossible to find 
the entrance from without it was easy to do so from 
within, there being but one massive door that led from 
this mysterious hall of which Sir Simon had the key, 
so with a touch he conducted his friends' through the 
intricate labyrinths of the ruins into his hall and store 
of rich viands, for they soon found plenty to eat as 
well as drink ; and then they spent their time most 
jovially until forenoon, diverted beyond measure at 
the extraordinary adventures of Sir Simon. Three of 
the dead bodies were recognised by the cavaliers as 
those of three murderers who had rendered themselves 
obnoxious to both parties. One of them was a Mr. 
John Stewart who had basely murdered a nobleman 
whose title I have forgot, and the other two were 
brothers of the name of Douglas, who had basely 
murdered a wounded young royalist of high birth, one 
of the Clan-Gordon, and it is likely th(^ other two in 
their company would not be much better. The cava- 
liers. left them in a mass in the comer of the dungeon, 
locked the door and brought away the key, and 
there their bones were discovered so late as 1793, 
which seems to lend some authority to this romantic 
tale. 

The party then joined Montrose on his route to 
Glasgow. Sir- Simon escaped at the battle of Phillip- 
haugh and saved his life by skulking about Glen-Garl, 
but from that unfortunate dav he never met Montrose 
again. He was exempted from Cromwell's act of 
grace, and wore out an old age of honest po.verty 
among his friends in Aberdeenshire, his lands being 
confiscated to. the State. Sr John Scott of Daving- 
ton'was likiewiseVuined by the same^],uckljes,s.. expedi- 
tion. 

In the original copy of thiii'iale, L felitp/i the love , 
adventures df Uollock and'- Sibbaltf' '^ih" the two 
lovely enthusiasts whom they metat Cistle,-Garl. But 
the issue was «6 paihfbl J haVj^itKoiigUtfit to obl\let,ia.fe 
that purt of tH& mtTrktWe:^^' ' R is*im^«»Mte \0 ^s^S^ti 
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stoty of that period which turns out happiljr, for at 
way f as the one party or the other prevailed, the lead* 
ing men of both were cut oSi 

AH men were astonished when Colonel Sibbald de- 
serted Montrose :-^they blamed Argyle and the Earl 
of Loudon for ha vine bribed him. Alas! they knew 
little of that brave officer's heart ! The highest com- 
mand and the highest titles the Whigs could have be- 
sttowed would not have moved him to have deserted 
his general, who trusted him as his own right hand. 
Yet, desert hira he did, and for nothing more than 
the love of a maid — that enthusiastic reformer, Mary 
Bewly. It was a special messenger, who was sent to 
him at Strath-Bogie, with loiters from his mother, 
sisters, and Miss Bewly, that drew him off from his 
regiment in the royal army at that time, and brought 
him home, where he was privately married. 

The same messenger brought letters also from Ladjr 
Susan Maylove to Sir William RoUock, but how dif- 
ferent was their import ? These last were filled with 
devotion to the cause of royally, and tended to spirit 
her hero up in the cause he had espoused, while Sib- 
bald's letters were filled with reproaches for his de- 
sertion of the cause of the reformed religion, in which 
he was brought up. Mary's letters (part of which I 
have seen) were filled with most vehement expressions 
on the side of the covenanting party. She conjured 
her lover to renounce the cause of popery and tyranny, 
which went always hand in hand, without which she 
vowed to renounce him. The following, letter from 
the colonel to Mary seems worthy of being preserved. 

" Airlee, October 27th, 1645. 

" DEAREST MARY, ' 

'/, For your Ipye, I have done a deed which 

I fear I will repent as long a? I live. I have no doubt 

that your rejigious tenets are right, and I love them 

for yopr sake ; bulil wai^ Taavex tftueta that I troubled 
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sake a man whom I loved and revered ; the most no- 
ble, the most generous, and the most valiant of men. 
The most consummate hero in my estimation. Al^ 
Mary ! if you but knew him half as well as I know 
him, you never would have insisted on our partihff 
until death parted us, and but for you we never haol 
Well, dearest Mary, for your sake, I have done it, 
and for that reason you owe me a portion of love ten 
times doubled ; for indeed I am not happy. I would 
have liked to have lived and died with my brave ge- 
neral, and but for you I had done it. But you have 
seduced me, not I you, and now I am despised by both 
parties. Remain with Mrs. Ferguson umil I return. 
Love to Jane. Your unhappy 

" Wm. Sibbald.** 

From this period, in spite of all my researches, I 
lose sight of Colonel Sibbald, but it is manifest that he 
had again joined his noble commander, as he was 
taken and brought to the scaffold along with him. He 
was by both friends and foes accounted a hero of the 
first rank. Mary Bewly did not survive his death 
many days, but broke her heart and died with^ababy 
at her breast in the house of Mrs. Ferguson of Linglee. 

These were dreadful days for Scotland, nothing 
seeming to delight so much as the rending up of every 
feeling of humanity. After the capture of Sir William 
Rollock, in a place where he had bogged his horse at 
Pinnies on Yarrow, Jit the rout of PhiTliphaugh, Lady 
Susan followed him to prison, but was denied admit- 
tance with every species of rudeness. All that she 
could therefore do was to write a long letter to him, 
commending him for his steady loyalty, encouraginff 
him to suffer like a man and a hero, and taking an af- 
fectionate farewell of him. She was subsequently 
married into a noble family in England, and survivea 
her first gallant lover half a century. These traditions 
according in every respect with the histories of the 
period, I have merely retained liS^d toftii^LVStL q\ ^"csw^ 

mid left out the aflecting detsdV 
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WAT PRINGLE O' THE YAIR. 



Ox Thursday evening, the 1 1th of September, 1646, 
Walter Pringle, an old soldier, came to the farm-house 
of Fauldshape, then possessed by Robert Hogg, and 
tapping ai the window, he called out, " Are ye waukin, 
Robin ?" 

"No, I think hardly," said Robin. "But ance I 
hae rubbit my een an considered a w^ee bit, I'll tell ye 
whether Pm waking or no. But wha is it that's so 
kind as to speer ?" 

" An auld friend, Robin, an' ane that never comes 
I'ye wi' a new face. But, O Robin, bestir yoursel, for 
it's mair than time. Your kye are a' gane an' a good 
part o' your sheep stock, an your son Will's on in the 
bed where he used to lie, an' a* is in outer confusion." 
*' Deel's i' the body. Did ever any mortal hear sic 
a story as that? Wha are ye ava ?" 
" It's me, Robin, it's me." 

" Ck), I dare say it is, I hae little doubt o' that ; but 
who me is, that's another question. I shall soon see, 
however." 

By this time Robin was hurrying on his clothes, and 
opening the door, there he found Wat Pringle leaning 
on the window sill; — he asked him what was the 
matter. , 

" O Robin, Robin ! ve hae been lyine snorkin' an 
sleepin' there, little thiukin' o^ the judgment that's 
come ower ye ! That bloody monster Montrose, lor 
whom we were a' obliged to gaiigiu\omQ\a\ASL%^^t^ 

as 
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an' keep a fast day. That man wha has murdered 
more than a hunder thousand good Protestant Chris- 
tians, is come wi' his great army, o' Irish an' highland 
Eapists, an, they hae laid down their leaguer at the 
ead o' Phillip-hauffh there, down aneith ye, an' the 
hale country is to be herried stoop an' roop ; an' as 
your's is ane o' the nearest farms, they hae begun wi' 
you. Your kyes a' gane, for I met them an' challenged 
them ; and the reavers spcered gin the beasts were 
mine, an' I said they were not but they were honest 
Robin Hogg's, a man that could unco ill afford to lose 
them. * Well, let him come to head-quarters to-mor- 
row,' said one, * and he shall be paid for both them 
and the sheep in good hard gold.' 

" * In good hard steel you mean, I suppose,' said I, 
* as that is the way Montrose general Uy pays his 
debts.' 

*' * And the best way too for a set of w^hining rebel 
covenanters,' said he. 

** * We are obliged to you for your kind and gene- 
rous intentions, captain,' says I. There is no doubt 
but that men must have meal, if it is to be got in the 
country. But I can tell you, that you will not find a 
single friend in all this country except Lord Traquair. 
He's the man for you. But surrounded as he is wi* 
true covenanters, he has very little power ; therefore 
the sooner ye set off to the borders o' the popish an' 
prelatic countries, it will be the better for ye.' 

" * Perhaps you are not far in the wrong, old carl/ 
said he ; * I suspect every man in this country for a 
rebel and a traitor.' 

•* * You do not know where you are, or what you 
are doing,' said I ; for I wanted to detain him, always 
thinking your son Will would come to the rescue. 
< You have only fought with the Fife baillies and their 
raw militia, an' the northern lowlanders, wha never 
could fight ony. But, Billy, ye never fought the tiuft 
borderers I ye never cxo^edi ^xm^V^ ^^%wA\a^tlie. I 
Pringles, the Kers, auA \\>e T&YC\cAa> ^\:J \>\s:^^x ^aMb. 



sma' but brave clans. Dear man ! ve see that Pm 
nothing but an auld broken down soldier ; but Pm a 
Wngle, and afore the morn at noon, I could bring 
as mony men at my back as would cut your great 
papish army a' to ribbons/ 

" « Well said, old Pringle !" said he ; * and the 
sooner you bring your army of borderers the better. 
I shall be most happy to meet with you.' 

<* * And now you know my name is auld Wat Prin- 
gle/ said I, ' gin we meet again, wha am I to speer 
for V' 

" * Captain Nisbet,' said he, * or Sir Philip Nisbet, 
any of them you please. Good b'ye, old Pringle.* 
And. now Robin, it is in vain to pursue the kye, for 
they're in the camp, an a* slaughtered by this time ; 
it was on the top of Carterhaugh-Cants that I met wi' 
them, an' the sodgers war just deeing for sheer hun- 
ger. But, O man, I think the sheep might be rescued 
by a good dog. Where in the world is your son 
Will 1" 

" O, after the hizzies, I dare say. But if he had 
kend there had been ony battling asteer, the lasses 
might hae lien their lanes for him the night. But PU 
gang an' look after my kye ; an gie in my claim, for 
there will be mae claims than mine to gie in the night. 
Foul fa' the runnagate papish lowns, for I thought they 
had gane up Teviotdale." 

" Sae we a' thought, Robin ; but true it is, that there 
they are landit this afternoon, and the mist has been 
sae pitch dark, that the Selkirk folks never kend o* 
them till the troopers came to the cross. But it seems 
that he is rather a discreet man, that Montrose, for 
he wadna' let his foot soldiers, his Irish, an' highlan-i 
ders, com into Selkirk at a', for fear o' plundering the 
hale town, but sent them down by H^arthope-Burn,. 
an' through at the fit o' the Yarrow ; an' there they 
He in three divisions, wi' their faces to the plam, an* 
their backs to the river an' the forefit« sae that "wbat- 
pver attacks themi a\aun attack \h^^ ^^^^. V> Wfti 
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Their general an' his horseman, who pretend a' to be 
a kind o' gentlemen, are lying in Selkirk." 

" O, plague on them ! they are the blackest sight 
ever came into the forest. Ye never brought apiece 
of as bad news a' your days as this, Wat rringle. I 
wadnae wonder that they lay in that strong place un- 
til they eat up every cow and sheep in Ettrick Forest, 
an' then what's to become o' us a.' Wae be to them 
for a set o' greedy hallions. I wish they were a' o'er 
the Cairn o* Mount again.'* 

" But Robin Hogg, an' ye can keep a secret, I can 
tell you ane o' the maist extraordinary that you ever 
heard a' the days o' your life, but mind it is atween you 
an' me, and ye're no to let it o'er the tap o' your tongue 
afore the morn at twal o'clock." 

" O, that's" naething ! I'll keep it a month if it's of 
auy consequence." 

Weel ye see as I was coming doiting up aneith Ga- 
lashiels this afternoon, among the mist which was sae 
dark that I could hardly see my finger afore me, — 
it was sae dark that I was just thinking to mysel it was 
rather judgment like awsome, and that Providence 
had some great end to accomplish, for it was really 
like the Egyptian darkness, 'darkness which might 
be felt.' An' as I was gaun hingin down my head, 
an, thinkin what convulsion was next to break out in 
this terrible time o' bloodshed an' slaughter, — God be 
my witness if I didnahear a roar and a sound coming 
along the ground, that gart o' the hairs on my head 
creep, for i thought it was a earthquake, an' I fand 
the very yird dinnling aneith my feet, an' what should 
I meet on the instant but a bodyo' cavalry coming at 
full trot, an' a' mountit in glittering armour, an' wi* 
the darkness o' the mist the horses an' men lookit 
twice as big an' tall as they were. I never saw a 
grander like sight a' my life. * Halt !' cried the cap- 
tain of the vanguard. * Hilloa ! old man, come hither! 
Are you a scout or waXcVvex Vvct^V 

** No, I am neilhex,* 8«\3l\* 
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** ♦ Be sure of what you say,' returned he, * for we 
have cut down ievery man whom we have met in this 
darkness, and, with our general's permission, I must 
do the same with you.' 

" * Hout, man ! ' says I again, * ye'll surely not cut 
down an auld broken soldier ^gaun seekip' his bread?* 

" * Then if you would save your life, tell me instantly 
where Montrose and his army are lying?' 

** * But I maun first ken whether I'm speaking to 
friends or' foes,' said I, * for I suspect that you are 
Montroses men, an' if you be, you will find yoursels 
nae very welcome guests in this country ; an' I hae 
been ower lang a soldier to set my life at a bawbee, 
when I thought my country or religion was in danger,' 

** * So you have been a soldier then?" 

*** That I hae to my loss ! I was in the Scottish 
arnny all the time it was in England, and for a' the 
blood that was shed we might as weel hae staid at 
hame.' 

** * And are you a native of this district? ' 

♦* * Yes, I am. I am standing within a mile of the 
place where I was born and bred.' 
. "* Oho ! then you may be a valuable acquaintance. 
Allow me to conduct you to our general.' 

" The regiments passed us, and I might be deceived 
by the mist, but I think there might be about ten thou-^ 
sand of them, the finest soldiers and horses I ever saw. 
The general was riding with some gentlemen in front 
of the last division, and whenever I saw him I knew 
well the intrepid and stern face of Sir David Lesly, 
. I made a soldier's obeisance, and a proud man I was 
when he recognised me, and named me at the very 
first. He then took me aside, and asked if I could 
tell him in what direction Montrose was lying? 

" * He's lying within three Scot's miles o' you, ge- 
neral,' said I. * I can speak out freely now, for 1 ken 
I'm anwng friends. But stranffe to say you have 
turned your back on him, and have gone clean by 
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"*I know that,' said he; * but I have taken this 
path to avoid and cheat the Earl of Traquair's out- 
posts, whose charge it is, I understand, to watch 
every road leading towards the army ; but of course 
would never think of guarding those that led by it* 
He then took out a blotch of a plan which he had made 
himself from some information he had got about Lo- 
thian, and asked me a hundred questions, all of which 
I answered to the point, and at last said, * Well, Prin- 
gle, you must meet me at the Lindean church to-mor- 
row before the break of day, for I have not a man in 
my army acquainted with the passes of the country, 
and your punctual attendance may be of more benefit 
to the peace and reformed religion of Scotland than 
you can comprehend.' 

^*'ril come. General Lesly, I'll come,' said I,* if 
God spare me life an' health ; an' I'll put you on a plan 
too by which yon army o' outlandish papishes will 
never be a morsel to yoCi. We hae stood some hard 
stoures thegither afore now, general, an' we'll try 
another yet. In the meantime, I maun gang o\;v'er the 
night, an* see exactly how they're lying.' An' here 
I am, sae that ye see, Robin, there will be sic a day 
on that haugh-head the morn as never was in Ettrick 
forest sin' the warld stood up. Aih mercy on us, 
what o' bloody bouks will be lying hereabouts or the 
morn at e'en ! " 

^* Wat Pringle, ye gar my heart grue, to think about 
brethren mangling an' butchering ane another in this 
quiet an' peaceable wilderness ! I wonder where 
that great bloustering blockhead, my son Will, can be. 
Sorra that he had a woman buckled on his back, for 
he cannae bide frae them either night or day. If he 
kenn'd General Lesly were here, he wad be at him 
before twal o'clock at night. He rode ^* the way to 
Carlisle to get a smash at the papishes, and a' that he 
got was a bloody snout He's tne greatest ram-itam 
gomeral that 1 ever ^avr, (ox de'\l Kae't he-s fewBdfor 
under the sun. H\\\o«l \ Vi^xe >fta ^cw»^^W^ ^ 
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y{ Nimshi. Whaten a gate o' ridii^'s that, ye fool ? ** 

** Oh> father, is this you 1 Are you an' auld Wat 
gaun down to join Montrose's army ? . Twa braw 
Bodgers. ye'll«make." 

" Better than ony headlong gowk like you. But I'm 
gaun on a mair melancholy subject : they have, it 
seems, driven a' our kye to ths camp." 

" Ay, an' cuttit them a' into collops lang syne. I 
followed an' agreed wi' them about the price, an' saw 
our bonny beasts knocked down, and a great part o' 
them eaten afore the life was weel out o' them." 

" De'il be i' their greedy gams ! We're ruired, son 
Will ' welre ruined ! What will Harden say to us ? 
Ye said ye had made a price wi' them : did ye get 
any o' their siller ?" 

" D'ye think I was to come away wanting it ? I 
wad hae foughten every mother's son o' them afore 
I had letten them take my auld father's kye for noth- 
ing. But indeed they never offered — only they were 
perishing o' hunger, an' coudna be put aff." 

" Come, now, tell us a' about the army, Will ?" 
said Pringle. " Are they weel clad and weel armed ? " 

" Oo, ay, they're weel clad an' weel armed, but 
rather ill off for shoon. Ilka man has a sword an' a 
gun, a knapsack an' a durk." 

" And have they ony cannons ?" 

" Ay, a kind o' lang sma' things ; no like the Car- 
lisle cannons though ; and ye never saw ony thing 
sae capitally placed as they are. But nae thanks to 
them, for they were trenches made to their hand by 
some of the auld black Douglasses, an' they hae had 
naething ado but just to clear them out a bit. Sae 
they hae a half-moon on the hill on each side, an' 
three lines in the middle, M^ith impervious woods an 
the impassable linns of the Yarrow close at their backs* 
whether they lose the battle or win the battle, they are 
>ttfe there*" 

** Dinna be ower sure, Willie, till ye see. But think 
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ye th^y haenae gotten baud o' none o' your father^i 
sheep?" 

" O, man, I hae a capital story to tell you about thatk 
Ye see when I was down at the lines argle-blil'gainiDg 
about my father's kye, I sees six higKlanders gaim 
sthraight away for our hill, an' sui^pec ting their intent, 
I was terribly in the fidgets, but the honest man, their 
commissary, handit me the siller, an' without count- 
ing it I rammed it into my pouch, an' off I gallops my 
whole might; but afore I won Skeilshaugh they had 
six or eight scores o* my father's wedders afore them, 
and just near the Newark swire, I gae my hand ae 
wave, an' a single whistle wi' my mou' to my dog 
Ruffler, an' off be sprang like an arrow out of a bow, 
an' quickly did he reave the highlanderso' their drovev 
he brought them back out through them like corn 
through a riddle, springing ower their shoulders. I 
was like to dee wi' laughin' when I saw the bodies 
rinnin' bufflin' through the heather in their philabegs. 
They were sae enraged at the poor animal, that two 
or three o' them fired at him but that put him f^r mad- 
der, for he thought they were shooting at hares, an' 
ran yauflSn an' whiskin' an' huntin' till he set a' the 
sheep ower the hill, rinnin' like wild deers, an' the 
hungry highlanders had e'en to come back wi' their 
fingers i' their inouths. But the Scotts an' the Prin- 
gles are a' risinti; with one consent to defend their 
country, an' there will be an awfu' stramash soon*" 

^* Maybe sooner than ye think, Willie Hdggs,"said 
Pringle. 

" For goodness' galTC, baud your tongue," cried 
Robin, " an' dinna tell Will ought about yon, else 
he'll never see the morn at e'en ; an' I canna do verra 
weel wantin him, gowk as he is. Come away hame, 
callant ; our house may need your strong arm to de- 
fend it afore the morn." 

Will did as his father bade him, and Wat Pringlet 

who was well knowti lo ^vet^ body thereabodts^Mrent 

over to the town o? SeW\T^ ^'^ ^\c?«. w^ ^V'ax.K^&ssros^ 
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tion he could* There he found the townsmen in the 
utmost consteroation, but otherwise all was quiet, and 
not a soul seemed to know of General Lesly's arrival 
in the vicinity. After refreshing himself well, he 
sauntered away down to the Lindean kirk before the 
break of day, and as soon as he went over Brigland 
hill, his ears were saluted by an astounding swell of 
sacred music, which at that still and dark hour of the 
morning had a most sublime effect Lesly's whole 
arqriy had joined in singing a psalm, and then one of 
their chaplains, of whom they had plenty, said a short 
prayer. 

Lesly was rejoiced when Wat Pringle was an- 
nounced, and even welcomed him by shaking him by 
the hand, and instantly asked how they were to pro- 
ceed.x « I can easily tell you that, General," said 
Wat, "they are lying wi' their backs close to the 
wood on the linns o' Yarrow, an' they will fire frae 
behind their trunks in perfect safety, an' should ye 
break them up they will be in ae minute's time where 
nan6 o' your horse can follow them, sae that ye maun 
bring them frae their position, an' then hae at them. 
Gje me the half o' your troops an' your best captain 
at the head o' them, and I'll lead them by a private 
an' hidden road into the rear o' the Irish an' High- 
landers' army, while ride you straight on up the level 
haugh. Then, as soon as you hear the sound of a bu- 
gle frae the Harehead-wood answer it with a trumpet, 
and rush on to the battle. But by the time you have 
given one or two fires sound a retreat, turn your backs 
and fly, and then we will rush into their strong 
trenches, and then between our two fires they are 
gone every mother's son of them." 

Now I must tell you the result in my own way and 
my own words, for though that luckless battle has 
often been described it has never been truly so, and 
no man living knows half so much about it as I do. 
My grandfather, who was bom in 1691, and whom I 
well remember, was personally acqua\utfidNiiv\]\«AVQr 

VOL. II. — / 
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ral persons about Selkirk who were eye-witnesses of 
the battle of Philliphaugh. Now, though I cannot say 
that I ever heard him recount the circumstances^ yet 
his son William, my uncle, who died lately at the aj^ 
of ninety-six, has gone over them all to me times in- 
numerable, and pomted out the veiy individual spots 
where the chief events happened. It was at the 
Lingly Bum where the armies separated, and from 
thence old Wat Pringle, well mounted on a gallant 
steed, led off two thousand troopers up Phiilhope, 
over at the Fowls-hiel's swire, and then by a narrow 
and difficult path through the Hare-head wood. When 
they came close behind Montrose's left wing, every 
trooper tied his horse to a bush and sounded the 
bugle which was answered by Lesly's trumpets. 
This was the first and only warning which the troops 
of Montrose got of the approach of their powernil 
enemy. The men were astonished. They had begun 
to pack up for a march, and had not a general officer 
with themj while Lesly's dragoons were coming up 
Philliphaugh upon them at full canter three lines 
deep* They however hurried into their lines, and the 
two wings into platoons, and kneeling behind their 
breast- works, received the first fire of the cavalry in 
perfect safety, which they returned right in their 
faces, and brought down a good number of both 
troopers and horses. Lesly's lines pretended to waver 
and reel, and at the second fire from the Highlanders, 
they wheeled and fled. Then the shouts from Mon- 
trose's lines made all the hills and woods ring, and 
flinging away their plaids and guns, they drew their 
swords and pursued down the haugh like madmen, 
laughing and shouting "Kilsythe for ever*" They 
heard indeed some screams from the baggage behind 
the lines, but in that moment of excitation regarded 
them not in the least This was occasioned by Wat 
Prinsle and his two thousand troopers on foot rushing 
into the enemy's trenches and opening a dr^idful fire 
on their ba^^ks, wluVe aX Vtie ^axne <\sda ^xs^x^lLedf 
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whaeled about and attacked them in front. The fate 
of the day was then decided in a few minutes. The 
men thus inclosed between two deadly fires were con- 
founded . and dismayed, for the most of them had left 
their arms and ammunition behind them, and stood 
there half naked with their swords in their hands. 
Had they rushed into the impervious recesses of the 
Harehead wood, they would not only have been freed 
from any possible pursuit, but they would have found 
two thousand gallant steeds standing tied ^11 in a row, 
and they might all have escaped. But at that dread- 
ful and fatal moment they espied their General cony 
ing galloping up the other side of the Ettrick, at the 
head of three hundred cavalry, mostly gentlemen. 
This apparition broke up David Lesly's lines som^ 
what, and enabled a great body of the foot to escape 
from the sanguine field, but then they rushed to me^t 
|i£ontruse, — the very worst direction they could take ; 
yet this movement saved his life, and the lives of 
many of his friends. The men in the trenches fled 
to the wood for their horses. I^esly, with his left 
battalion, galloped to the Mill-ford to intercept Mon- 
trose, so that tne field at that time was in considera- 
ble confusion. Montrose, seeing his infantry advano- 
ing at a rapid pace in close column, hovered on the 
other side of the river till they came nigh, and then 
rushing across, he attacked the enemy first with cara- 
bines, and then sword in hand. A desperate scuffle 
ensued here, — Montrose, by the assistance of his foot 
behind, forced his way through Lesly's army, with 
the loss of about a hundred of his brave little band, 
and soon reached the forest, where every man shifted 
for himself, the rallying point being Traquair. But 
here the remainder of the foot suffered severely be- 
fore they could gain the wood. 

Mr. Chambers, who has written by far the best 
and most spirited description of this battle hitherto 
given, has been some way misled by the two Reve- 
r^tt4 6i|3hopii Quthri§ and Wi^hart, on whose s^utho* 
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rity his narrative is principally founded. He insinu- 
ates, nay, if I remember aright, avows boldly that 
Montrose reached his anny m time, and fought at 
their head with a part of his gentlemen cavalry. No 
such thing. — His army was to all intents and purposes 
broken ere he got in sight of it ; his camp and bag- 
gage taken, and his foot surrounded without either 
guns or ammunition. It may be said, and will be 
said, that my account is only derived from tradition. 
True ; but it is from the tradition of a people to whom 
every circumstance and every spot was so well 
known, that the tradition could not possibly be incor- 
rect ; and be it remembered that it is the tradition of 
only two generations of the same family. • As I said, 
my grandfallier knew personally a number of eye- 
witnesses of the battle, and I well remember him, 
although it was his son, my uncle, who was my {mn- 
cipal authority, who pointed out all the spots to nic, 
and gave us the detail when he sung " The Battle of 
Philliphaugh," which was generally every night dur- 
ing winter. 1 therefore believe that my account is 
perfectly correct, or very nearly so. 

The short detail of the matter is thus. Montrose 
was lying in Selkirk with five hundred gallant caval- 
ry, judging that he was there in the way of any dan- 
ger which might approach his camp, although he 
knew of none and as little suspected any, and it was 
the first volley from his own little platoon at the cor- 
ner of the Harehead wood (where their half-moon 
trench remains visible arid little changed to this day) 
which first apprised him of his mortal danger. He 
instantly caused the trumpet to be sounded and tried 
all that he could to collect his drowsy friends, but 
hearing the firing increase, he lost patience and set 
off full speed at the head of about three hundred, 
leaving two hundred and thirty behind to come as 
th^ might. These at length followed on the same 
frack, and were taken prisoners every man of them, 
,and were all either muiAftT^A. o^AvmA ^t hanged aild 
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beheaded except three. Wat Pringle begged the life 
of one, a Mr. Scott, of Walle, who had joined the royal 
army with twenty troopers three days before, Lesly 
granted it, but warned old Pringle not to be very for- 
ward in such requests. 

No surprise could be more complete nor more ex- 
traordinary, but so it was ; for the truth is that the 
bloody Montrose, as he was called, was both dreaded 
and detested in the lowlands, and had not one friend 
beside the Earl of Traquair and this Mr. Scott of 
Walle. What could tempt him to join in such a mad 
campaign is inscrutable, but it must have been from 
some principle of wild veneration for the royal house 
of Stuart, for his son also engaged in the reoellion of 
1715. 

It is painful to detail the end of this fatal and dis- 
astrous fray, the last and only battle fought in Bttrick 
Forest for centuries. The retreating infantry were 
led by Duncan Stewart, of Sherglass, a cadet of 
Lord Napier's, and a brave and bold veteran, but 
who, flying at random without knowing a foot of the 
country, found himself assailed by I^esly's troopers 
and was obliged to take shelter in an old circular 
Danish or Pictish camp, at a place called Old Wark, 
a very little to the eastward of the famous castle of 
Newark. He had a redoubt on the one side, a 
thicket on the other, and a great dilapidated drystone 
wall all around him. Here he was surrounded by 
Lesly's dragoons and summoned to surrender. Mr. 
Stewart went out to Lesly, and proffered to surren- 
der himself and his men prisoners of war, provided 
their lives were spared, otherwise they would fight 
until there was not a man of them left It is sup- 
posed, with some probability, that Lesly was not over 
fond of seven hundred desperate men and veterant 
bursting upon his ranks with sharp swords in their 
hands ; he therefore said, with a grave face and his 
well known duplicity of character, that he had not , 
the power of granting a free pardon to rebels againit 

\% 
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the state, but their lives should hei spared until they 
were tried. On this assurance the men yielded, came 
out of their fold and piled their arms on each side of 
the door. They were then put into the dungeon vault 
of Newark Castle until Lesley asked counsel of the 
Lord, as lie termed it The army assembled in the 
castle yard and joined in singing a spalm of praise 
and triumph, and then first one divine returned thanks 
for the victory, and then another, each of them con^ 
eluding by asking counsel of God concerning the 
trouhlers of Israel now in the hands of his own peo- 
ple. But, alas ! they did not only ask counsel but 
they pronounced judgment. For they alluded in in- 
veterate terms to the torrents of covenanting blood 
unrelentingly shed by these cursed sons of Belial 
within the last six months, as also to the destruction 
of the Amalekites and of the whole kindred, priests 
and followers of Ahab, by the express commandment 
of the Almighty. 

Thus the men's doom was sealed. They were con- 
ducted to a field a little to the eastward of the castle, 
where they were surrounded by the steel-clad bands 
of the covenant on foot, and desired to prepare for 
death, for they had just five minutes to do so. Stew- 
art expostulated vehemently with Lesly on the injus- 
tice of the sentence, and charged him on his honour 
as a soldier to keep his word with them and grant 
them a reprieve until they had a fair trial. 

" You have been tried already, sir," said Lesly, 
churlishly; " and that at a higher tribunal than any 
on earth; the Eternal God hath doonned you to death 
for wantonly shedding the blood of his saints. You 
have all been weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, and every one of the murdering wretches shaD 
scBer on the spot, save yourself, whom I shall keep 
for a more ignominious death, for since you are so 
foQd of standing a trial, I shall keep yoa to be 
jlang^d/^ 

Lob\^ wap i^a i^ood a^ \vy& ^otd in both r^spectSi 
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ibr these seTen hundred soldiers were all slaughtered 
)n the spot, and left lying until the country people 
ivere obliged to bury them in pits some time after- 
wards. About five hundred of them were Irishmen, 
jrave fellows; the rest were highlanders, save a very 
iew Annandalians. The whole of the women, chil- 
iren, and camp attendants were likewise indiscrimi- 
nately slaughtered, one woman only with her child 
escaping. This was horrible! But I think in the 
slaughter of the soldiers Lesly has been more held up 
to obloquy than there was good reason for. Be it 
remembered that Montrose and his followers, in all 
their battles, never gave any quarter, but slaughtered 
on as long as they could find a man, until generally, 
with perhaps the exception of a few well mounted 
troopers, they annihilated the armies opposed to them. 
Now what is the great difference, pray, of slaughter- 
ing thousands of men running with their backs to- 
wards you, and the more summary way of surround- 
ing them and shooting and stabbing them all dead at 
once. Whole quarries of these men's mouldering 
bones have been found in my own remembrance. 
The place is denominated, "the slain men's lea." 
Mr. Chambers likewise says, that forty of the wives 
and children belonging to these hapless Irish soldiers 
were thrown over the bridge of the Avon near Lin- 
lithgow, and drowned. How sj many of them could 
have reached West Lothian I cannot conceive. But 
the cause why I mention it is, that Sir Walter Scott 
once told me that it was from the old bridge of the 
Yarrow that they were thrown, and likewise men* 
tioned his authority, which I have forgot, but it was 
a letter, and the date of the transaction proved it 

Having formerly mentioned eye-iuifnesses, it may 
naturally be surmised that of a battle fought so early 
in the morning, and of such short duration, there 
could be but few of these* There were many. The 
woody path and Hauden hill were covered with spiec* 
tators little after the sun rising, and on tbef lep of 
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Bowhill too there were several hundreds, from all of 
which places every evolution of the battle was seen. 
Among the latter group I am sorry to say there were 
many of my ancestors, who were the most active in 
waylaying Montrose's stragglers, scarcely one of 
whom they suffered to escape, as they knew all the 
fords and passes. All of these they brought prisoners 
to David Lesly, after robbing them, to share the fate 
of their companions. Perhaps the cutting of their fine 
cows into collops might partly instigate this ven- 
geance, but the truth is, that Montrose, his kerns, his 
motives, and his principles were perfectly detested as 
well as dreaded in Ettrick Forest, and this system of 
utter extermination was not at all disapproved of. 
Indeed, several of the parishes and communities held 
days of thanksgiving to heaven for its singular and 
visible interference in their favour; as the darkness 
and density of the mist had bjen prodigious, such as 
had never been witnessed by any living. 

This account of mine is wholly from tradition, — 
from the accounts given me by my mother and uncle; 
but I have not the least doubt of its correctness, and 
from all I have heard I am obliged flatly to contra- 
dict another instance harped upon in all the histories 
relating to that period. It is said, that it was owing 
to the treachery of the Earl of Traquair that this ex- 
traordinary surprise was effected. The contrary was 
believed over all this country. It is said that be with* 
drew his son, Lord Linton, and his troop of horse 
from Philliphaugh on the eve before the battle. This 
is true-^Iiterally true. But for what purpose ? To 

fuard all the passes leading toward the army, they 
eing the only men there who knew any thing about 
the country. He placed a strong parly at a pass 
called Cloven-ford, another on Minch-moor, another 
on Shilling-law, a place which I do not know, strange 
to say, but it must have changed its name, and a 
fourth at Paddock Slacks, but naturally enough, and 
any man would have fallen into the san^e error, nev^ 
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thought of placing one on the road to Melrose. These 
are from the authority of a very old man nnmed 
Adam Tod, than whom 1 never met with one better 
versed in the historical traditions of the district. The 
following is a tradition related over the whole coun- 
try, and which I know to be a literal fact. 

Traquair, finding that he could not induce his vas- 
sals to rise heartily in the royal cause, arose before 
day on Saturday morning, the 13lh of September, and 
with only one attendant, a smith of the name of Bro- 
die, set out over Minch-moor to visit Montrose, and 
as he could not bring his promised complement of 
men, he filled a portmanteau of silver coin to enable 
the general to recruit for himself, and got it fastened 
on behind the smith. On going up the hill he hailed 
one of his own videttes, and asked if the roads were 
all clear ? They assured him they were, and that there 
was not an enemy within twenty miles. So he and 

tne smith rode on, until after gomg over me neignt 
about half a mile, the battle of Philliphaugh began. 
The smith had been at the battle of Kils}^he, and as 
soon as he heard the first fire he swore a great oath 
that there was the commencement of a battle. The 
Earl laughed heartily at him and remarked that the 
thing was impossible, as his own son and his own 
people were watching all the passes, and that for his 
own part he did not believe there was an enemy 
within fifty miles. " It is nothing more," his lordship 
added, " than Montrose's oificers exercising their new 
recruits." The smith, however, continued to aver 
with many an oath that it was an engagement, and a 
perious ope too; but no asseveration would convince 
^he Earl. Th^e two rode until they came to the place 
where the village of Yarrowford now stands, where 
they saw the foremost of the flyers coming up on 
them full speed. They were confounded, not know- 
ing in the least what had happened, nor what party 
it was ; and it is supposed to this day that as there 
fwer^ only ten riders in view, his lordship believed that 
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it was a party of countrymen gathered to seize him and 
his treasure. However, they thought proper to turn 
and fly with all the speed at which horse-flesh could 
carry them. The Earl being a heavy stout man, 
durst not lay his horse's head to the hill of Mincb- 
moor, but kept the vale of the Yarrow, plunging 
through one ford after another. 

Montrose and the main body of the flying remnant 
took the Minch-moor road, but some others perceiv- 
ing the Earl and his attendant speeding up the val- 
ley, and thinking they were of their own party, pur- 
sued in the same direction. The Earl was now hard 
put to it, and was obliged to change horses with the 
smith three times ; and on passing Lewing's-hope, as 
my uncle's narrative went, and getting for a space 
out of sight of his pursuers, he caused the smith to 
throw the bag of money into a small lake, judging it 
safer there than with them, as it might fall into an 
enemy's hands, and moreover it was galling the horso 
terribly. 

The Earl saw no more of his pursuers, but he never 
drew bridle until he reached Craig of Douglas, one 
of his own farms, where he rested till the twilight 
and then rode home, after sending the farmer and 
the smith to reconnoitre, so that he could not possi* 
bly be at home when Montrose and his party of fugi- 
tives called there, as the two reverend bishops both 
* insinuate ; while other historians have followed them, 
without ever inquiring into the improbability and u^ 
ter absurdity of the accusation, that Traquair be- 
trayed the royal army ! I must therefore say a little 
more about this before proceeding with my narrative. 

If those who accuse the great and good Lord Tra- 
quair of ingratitude and falsehood to his generous 
sovereign, who had by degrees raised him from ^ 
poor knight to be one of the greatest and richest peers 
of the realm, only knew the circumstances of the case 
as well as I do, they would be ashamed of the inn 
fiimjaiion. They may &ay,\Vve \Qeal traditions of i( 
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t^ountry are not to be depended on. I say they are« 
But granting that they are not, facts are stubborn 
proo» " an' downa be disputed," and this is one of 
thenif that Traquair^s attachment to king Charles's 
cause alone, and his expenses both public and private, 
forced him to dispose of two-thirds of the finest earl- 
dom in Scotland. And was he not by Cromwell sub- 
jected to a ruinous fine, the highest in the kingdom, , 
because of his constant and steady attachment to 
royalty? But to crown the matter and put it beyond 
farther dispute, he the next year but one raised a 
regiment of a thousand cavalry, while his son, Lord . 
Linton, raised a company all equipped at their own 
expense, with whom they marched into England to 
attempt the rescue of Charles. Now, would any man 
in his right senses betray the cause of his master one 
year and the next venture his life and fortune, his 
only son's life, and the lives of all his farmers and 
vassals for the sake of that same master I It carries 
absurdity and contradiction on the very front of it. 
And dearly the iexpediiion cost him ; for his followers 
were sorely cut up at the battle of Preston, and both 
he and his son taken prisoners. The young man was 
ransomed on the plea of being obliged to obey his 
father's behests, but the old Earl was sent under a 
strong guard to Warwick Castle, where he was 
closely confined for four years and a half, a sure sign 
that Cromwell both dreaded and hated him. He was 
then set at liberty, but what with expenses, fines, and 
imprisonment, quite ruined in his circumstances and 
broken hearted for the fate of his royal master* 

If all these arguments should fail to acquit this 
great and good nobleman of perfidy and vacillation, 
hear what the noble Lord Clarendon says of him, — 
and I cannot quote better authority, excepting only my 
own informers, to whom every circumstance was as 
well known as if it had happened the day before, and 
always related without the least variation. ** He 
was/' says Clarendon, '< without doubl tvol vw&tvox 
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to any in that nation in wisdom and dexterity ; and 
though he was often provoked by the insolence of 
some of the bishops to a dislike of their over-much 
fervour and too little discretion, his integrity to the 
king was without blemish, and his affection to the 
church so notorious, that he never deserted it till both 
it and he were trode under foot, and they who were 
the most notorious persecutors of it, never left perse- 
cuting him to the death." 

After this long disquisition, I must return to Tra- 
quair's bag of money again, the history of which is 
as curious as any part of the tradition. The smith 
came over shortly after in search of it, but black- 
smiths are not the best markers of the localities of a 
country, especially of a strange one ; and owing to 
the confusion of the chase, he was completely bam- 
boozled and could not know by a mile where the 
treasure was deposited. He got the people of Lew- 
ingshope, then a considerable village, to help him, 
but they having seen flyers riding up every glen and 
ridge that day, could not tell which way he and the 
Earl had passed. They drained two stagnant pools 
on the west side of the burn by which the natives had 
seen two gentlemen riding, but they found nothing. 
Long and diligent search was made but to no pur- 
pose. The smith followed his lord into Engknd and 
never returned, and what became of the bag of 
money remained a mystery. 

But more than a hundred years after that period, 
a little flat shallow lake at the side of the old Finnie- 
shaugh was drained for the purpose of agriculture, 
and just about the middle of the spot which the lake 
occupied numbers of old silver coins are ploughed 
up to this day. Some were put into my hand lately 
which 2l girl found lying together as she was hoeing 
potatoes. They were coins of Elizabeth and James, 
some of the size of half a crown, and some of a shil- 
ling, but thinner. 1 gaive some of them to Sir Walter 
iGk^ott shortly before \\\s \a\.^ i^v\^'&^. '^'Si V\ifcNK \laftm 
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sirell enough, and did not value them farther than as 
St proof of tfie tradition relating to the Earl of Tra* 
)uair. I have no doubt that the whole or a great 
part of that treasure might be recoveredj which has 
never been attempted* Sir Walter sent James Bry- 
den a beautiful book, with a request to look for more 
of the coins on the same spot They were no way 
injured. The one pool which the smith drained was 
about a quarter of a mile from this, and the other only 
about half that distance. Thus far the local traditioE 
carries me, and no farther, regarding the bloody 
scene, and hitherto my tale may be regarded as per- 
fectly authentic. 

I said there was only one girl and a child suffered 
to escape from Montrose's camp, which was owing 
to her youth and singular beauty, so that the whole 
corps, officers and men, were unanimous in saving 
her. She retired into the Harehead wood with the 
child in her arms, weeping bitterly. Old Wat Prin- 
gle, who repented grievously the hand he took in this 
ruthless business, kept his eye on the girl, and fol- 
lowed in the same direction shortly after. He found 
her sitting on a grey stone suckling the baby, always 
letting the tears drop upon his chubby cheek, and 
kissing them off again. 

" I'm feared, poor woman, that ye'll find but cauld 
quarters here," said Wat ; " ye had better gang away 
through Selkirk, an' get some bit snug corner for you 
an' your bit bairnie. If ye hae nae siller I'll gie ye 
some, for I'm no that scarce the night, an' as 1 hae 
nae muckle need o't I'll blithely share it wi' you." 

" I thank you kindly, honest man," said she, " but 
I have some money, only there is such a rage against 
our people in this quarter, that neither woman nor 
child is a moment safe from outrage and murder. I dare 
not for my life so to Selkirk, nor show my face any 
where. But if you could procure me any thing to 
eat, I would try to hide myself in this forest until the 
confusion and wrath of the couutry.\» uoxxve^^VsaX. 

VOL. II. — K 
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abated, and then I might find my way home to my 
own country.** 

" Sae ye're no o' this country then ? I heard by 
your tongue, at the very first, that ye wamae a lassie 
o' this country. Where may your country be ?" 

" Far from this !" and she shook her head, as if 
forbidding any further inquiry. 

" Poor woman ! Pm sure my heart's sair for ye ! 
But what in the world tempted you to follow the camp 
f ae far on sic a mad expedition as this ?" 

" I did not follow the camp ; I was living here, and 
came only last night to see and speak with my hus- 
band, and I have not seen him; and alas! I shall 
never see him again 1" 

" But then, cannot you go back to the friends you 
were living with ?" 

" No, something of such an atrocious nature oc- 
curred to me there, that there I can never go again. 
No, not for the world would I set my foot under that 
roof again. Oh, I am sick of this country ! Were 

it not for my poor baby, I should " Here she 

paused, wept more intensely than ever, and then 
added, " If you but knew how I have been insulted 
and misused!" 

" Oho !" exclaimed Wat, passing his left palm over 
his brow, " I think I heard something of that this very 
day frae Jenny Stothert, o' the mill, wha was out 
amang the dead folks enjoying the sight most joyfully, 
riping their pouches, an' aye gieing them a knoit on 
the heads wi' the ern-tings, when she thought they 
warnae dead enough, until one o' Lesly's troopers 
came and kicked her out of the battle-field. She then 
made up to me, an' haver'd, an' spake on till tired o' 
her, for her tongue's just like the buller of a bum, it 
never devalds. But she was telling me something 

about the laird o' M and a young married lady, 

who was committed to his care. 1 it was a shame- 
ful storVf if true \ she c^ivtva. ^ang there again at no 
rate. But an' ye \)e tivaX cfja^xi ^^^^ xaa ^wsi feJakN 
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for I understood she was a woman o* some rank."— 
The girl shook her head and wept. — ** Come, come ! 
it's nonsense to sit hingin your head an' greetin there; 
my heart winna let me leave ye, an' if I did my con- 
science wad never win ower it a' my days. 1 hae a 
wee bit snug cot o' my ain under our chief, an a 
daughter that leeves wi* me ; an' I hae gotten mair 
siller an' goud the day than I ken what to do wi*. 
Gin I could get ye hame I could answer for your 
safety, but I'm feared ye'll no can manage it, for its 
ower the hill." 

^ O, rU go any where for safety to myself and my 
helpless baby. He is the only tie now that I have to 
life, and 1 cannot tell you the thousandth part of the 
anxiety I feel for him." 

" Nae doubt, nae doubt ; folks ain are aye dear to 
them, an' the mair helpless the dearer. Think ye the 
creature wad let me carry him ? see gin ye could pit 
him into my pock." 
" O mercy on us !'* 

** Na, but it's no sican ill place as ye throw. I hae 
carried mony a valuable thing in there. But I'm no 
sayin I ever carried aught sae valuable as that cal- 
lant. Poor little chield, if he be spared he'll maybe 
be somebody yet." 

This bag of old Wat's was one something like a 
sportsman's bag of the largest dimensions, for he was 
a sort of general carrier to all the gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, and a welcome guest in all the prin- 
cipal houses. So the young woman, smiling through 
tears at the conceit, placed her boy in old W at's bag 
with his head out, and as she walked beside him, 
patted and spoke to him. He was quite delighted, 
and soon fell sound asleep ; and in that way they 
crossed Philhope, and reached Wat's cot before sun- 
set, which seems to have been near where the man- 
sion-house of Yair now stands. As they were going 
over the hill, Wat tried all that he could to find out 
Yrho ^Q was, but she parried every enquiry, till at 
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length he said, " I'm very muckle interested in you, 
my bonny woman, an' sae will every ane be that sees 
you. Now, my name's auld Wat Pringle, what ami 
to ca* you V* 

" O, you may call me either May, June, or July; 
which you please." 

" Then Til ca' you by the ane o' the three that's 
nearest us, I'll ca' ye July, an' suppose I pit an a to 
it, it winna spoil the name sair." 
. " I fear you know more of me than I wish you did. 
That is, indeed, my Christian name." 

" I suspectit as muckle. I find out a great deal o* 
things gaun dodgin about the country. An' what do 
ye ca' yon thing i' your country that the fo'ks are 
working at up in the meadow V* She made no an- 
swer, but held down her head, while he continued, 
•' Oh, never mind, never mind, ye're in a bad scrape 
an' dangerous country for you, but ye're safe enough 
wi' auld Wat Pringle. He wadna gie up a dog to oe 
hanged that lippened till him, let be a young lady an' 
her baimie who are innocent of a' the blood sae lately 
spilt." 

** I shall never forget your disinterested kindness 
while I have life. Pray, is your wife not living, 
Walter ?" 

" Hem — hem ! — Na, she's no leevin.'' 

" Is it long since you lost her ?" 

** Hem — hem ! — Why, lady, an' the truth maun be 
tauld, I never had her yet. But I had a daughter that 
was laid to my charge when I was a young chap, an' 
I'm sure I wished her at Jericho an' the ends o* the 
earth, but there never was a father mair the better of 
a daughter. Fo'ks shoudna do ill that gude may come 
they say, yei I hae been muckle behadden to my 
Jenny, for she's a good kind-hearted body, an* that 
ye'll find." 

Julia (for we shall now call her by her own name) 

accordingly found Jenny Pringle a neat coarsisb* 

mnde girl ^boul iVutly , Vvet Yvahx \sa.w^w^\wv(hajl Sir 
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Walter Scott would have called elf-locks, but which 
old Will Laidlow denominated pennyworths, all round 
her cheeks and neck, her face all of one dim greasy 
colour, but there was a mildness in her eye and smile* 
that spoke the inherent kindness of the heart. She 
received Julia in perfect silence, merely setting the 
best seat for her, but with such a look of pity and be- ' 
nevolence as made a deep impression on the heart of 
the sufferer, more especially the anxiety she showed 
about the child ; for all sorts of human distress, and 
helpless infancy in particular^ melt the female heart 
Julia had never been in such a home in all her life, 
but after the cool and deliberate murders which she 
had that day witnessed, she felt grateful to her pre- 
server and thankful to her Maker ; and now her great 
concern was how to get home to the north to her 
friends, but Wat advised her seriously to keep by her 
humble shelter until the times were somewhat settled, 
for without a passport from the conquerors there was 
no safety at that time of even journeying an hour ; 
so irritated was the country against the royal party, 
whom they conceived to be all papists, spoilers, and 
murderers, and rejoiced in rooting them out, " But as 
the troops pass this place early to-morrow," con 
tinned Wat, ** I'll try if the general will grant me a 
passport for you. I did him some good, an' though 
ne paid me wi' a purse o' goud, ae good turn de- 
serves another. I fancy I maun ask it for dame Julia 
Hay ?" 

" Yes, you may ; but I know you will not receive 
it. Indeed it is far from being safe to let him know 
I am here. But O, above all things, try to learn what 
is become of my husband and father." 

Wat waited the next day at the ford, for there were 
no regular roads or bridges in this country at that 
period. The military road up Gala water, or Strathi^ 
Gall, as it was then called, crossed the water sixty- 
three times. When General Lesly saw his old friendU 
be reined Ms steed and asked ^haX Vv^^^Tl^fi^''W^ 

k9 
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him, reminding him at the same time, that he had 
warned him to be rather chairy in his requests for 
favours to the disturbers of Israel. Wat told him that 
he merely wanted a passport to Edinburgh for a 
young girl named Julia Hay, and her baby, 

** What ! Lady Julia Hay V* said Lesly. 

Wat answered that he supposed it was she. The 

feneral shook his head, and held up his hand. " Ah ! 
'ringle, Pringle, she is a bird of bad feather," cried 
he ; "a blossom of a bad tree ! Were it not for the 
sanctity of her asylum under your roof-tree, I would 
give her and her little papist brat a passport that 
would suit her deserts better than any other. Give 
my compliments to her, and tell her that we have 
both her father and husband in custody, and that they 
will both be executed in less than a fortnight. You 
will see her husband there riding manacled and bound 
to a dragoon. Do you think I would be guilty of 
such a dereliction from my duty as grant a safe con- 
duct to such as she ? I shall tell you, as a true cove- 
nanted Protestant soldier, what you should do. Just 
toss her and her bantling over that linn into Tweed." 
And then with a grim satanic smile, he put spurs to 
his charger, and left the astonished old soldier stand- 
ing like a statue in utter consternation ; and when that 
division of the army had all passed, Wat was still 
standing in the same position looking over the Unn. 

** Ay, General Lesly ! an' these are your lender 
mercies ! Od bless us, an' we get sic orders frae a 
covenanted Christian soldier, what are we to expect 
from a p^gan, or a neegur, or a papisher, the worst 
o* them a ? But ihae ceevil wars seem to take away 
a naturality frae among mankind. There yesterday, 
our grand Christian troopers war just stabbin wives 
an' bairns as deliberately as if they had been paddocks 
in a pool, an' laughing at them. An' the day I get 
orders to throw the Lady Julia HaV ower that lioDy 
an' her poor little ba\>y a?Vjet ^e?c I Kather well codn 
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But it will be Jang or auld Wat Pringle obey your 
behests. Poor lady ! my heart's sair for her !" And 
thus talking to himself, Wat went home on very bad 
terms with General liesly. 

But here he committed a great mistake. He did 
not intend that Julia should learn the worst of his 
news, but in the bitterness of his heart he told the 
whole to his daughter Jenny, that she might see in 
what predicament their hopeless lodger stood, and 
deprecated the»a wards of the general. Now, owing 
to the smallness of the cottage and Wat's agitation, 
Julia heard some part of what he said, and she would 
not let poor Jenny have any rest until she told her 
the whole ; pretending that the injuries she had suf- 
fered from the world had so seared every feeling of 
the soul, that nothing could affect either her health or 
her precedure through life. That she had laid her 
account to suffer the worst that man couid inflict, 
and she would show her country what a woman 
could bear for the sake of those she loved. Alas I 
she did not estimate aright the power of that energy 
on which she relied, for when she heard that her fa- 
ther and husband were both in custody, and both to 
be executed in less than a fortnight, her first motion 
was to hug her child to her bosom with a convul- 
sive grasp, and then sitting up in the bed and 
throwing up her hands. wildly, she uttered a hearts 
rending shriek, and fell backward in a state of insen- 
sibility. 

Now came Jenny Pringle's trial, and a hard one it 
was. The child was botli aflRrighted and hurt, and 
was screaming violently ; and there was the young 
and beautiful mother lying in a swoon, apparently 
lifeless. But Jenny did not desert her post : she car- 
ried the child to her father, and attended on the lady 
herself, who went out of one faint into another dur- 
ing the whole day, and when these ceased^ she was 
not only in a burning fever, but a. complete and pain- 
fyl deUriam, staxiug wildly, ^avin^ Wt vtcca^ «aiS^ 
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Uttering words of utter incoherence, but ofteia verg- 
ing on sublimity. " Without the head 1" she ex- 
claimed that yerf night. " Do the rebel ruffians think 
to send my beloved husband into heaven without the 
head ? Ay, they would send him to the other place 
if thsy could ! — but 1 see a sight which they cannot 
see. I see my beautiful, my brave, my beloved hus- 
band, in the walks of angels, and his sunny locks 
waving in the breeze of heaven. O sister, won't you 
wash my hands f See, they are all bl^d ! — all blood! 
But no, no, don't wash my lips, for though I kissed 
the bloodv head, I would not have it washed off, but 
to remain there for ever and ever. Sister, is it not 
dreadful to have nothing left of a beloved husband 
but his blood upon my lips? Yes, but I have, I have! 
I have this boy, his own boy, his father's likeness and 
name. Bring me my boy, sister, but first wash my 
hands, wash them, wash them." 

They brought her the child, but she could not even 
see him, but stretched her arms in the contrary direc- 
tion, and though he cried to be at her, they durst not 
trust her with them. So Jenny was obliged to bring 
him up with the pan and the spoon, as she called it, 
and the lady lay raving like a maniac. She slept 
none, and never seemed in the least to know where 
she was ; yet these kind-hearted simple people never 
abated one item of their attention, but sat by her night 
and day. When the child slept, Jenny rocked the 
cradle and waited on the mother, and when he waked, 
old Wat held him on his knee and attended to the 
sufferer. This they did alternately, but they never 
once left either the lady or the baby by themselves. 
It was indeed a heavy task ; but the interest that the 
father and daughter took in the forlorn and deserted 
pair cannot be described. Never was there a mo- 
ther's love for her child more intense than Jenny's 
was for the little nursling thus cast so singularly on 
her care. He was, rcvoTeoN^T,^. fine engaging boy. 
Am for old Wat, he ViaA g^xidox^ xs\oxik^ ^%xi^^^ 
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Jenny both could count, for Montrose's military chest 
wa» then very rich, owing not only to the spoil of all 
the great battles he had won, but the contributions 
raised in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and all the principal 
towns in the kingdom. And though Wat declared 
that " he never rippit ane o' the dead men's pouches, 
yet the siller poured in on him that day like a shower 
o' hail-stones." The officers and soldiers were quite 
aware that Wat's stratagem had secured them an 
easy victory, and every one gave him presents of less 
or more, and he conceived that it was all sent by 
Heaven as a provision for the mother and child which 
had been predestined to come upon him for support ; 
and he generously determined, as the steward of the 
Almighty, to devote his wealth solely to that purpose. 

One evening in November following, a dark Whig- 
looking fellow, with a broad slouched beaver, came 
into Wat Pringle's cottage, and requested lodging for 
a night This was refused on account of want of ac- 
commodation of any kind. 

<* O, but I will sit by the fire or recline in any nook," 
said he, " for the night is severe, and I am determin- 
ed to make good my quarters any how.'* 

But what if I be determined that you shall not?" 
Why, man, you cannot sure be such a churl as 
to turn a brother soldier out of your house on such a 
night ! I would not turn a dog out of my house on 
such a night." 

" Indeed, friend, neither would I, for I am not the 
churl you suppose ; but" the truth is, that there's a lady 
leevin here just now that's a wee unsettled in her 
mind, an' we hae her baby too, that we're obliged to 
take care o', an' 1 canna hae them disturbed at no 
rate. But how d'ye ken, friend, that I hae been p. 
soldier ?" 

** There is something in soldiership like free-ma- 
sonry, one soldier always knows another." 

*' i dinna ken, friend, I'm sure I didna tak you ibft 
II iK>d^r« I thought you might hae \)q^u ^>l\s^i^\ \^\ 
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a pinch ; or, perhaps, a papist lown in disguise. But 
the truth is, that I wad rather hae your room than 
your company, sae gang an' seek another house 
where there's mair room an' convenience. There's 
plenty near by, an' dinna gang to stay, will we nil 
we, to be a disturber o' peace here." 

" Stop, friend, stop; don't just be in such a d d 

hurry, I want to have a little serious and friendly 
conversation with you. You said there was a lady 
living here, — who is she ?" 

** An' pray, what's your business with that?" 

" I merely want to know who she is. What's her 
name? Answer me directly." 

" My truly, my man ! but ye speak as ane having 
authority, an' no like the scribes. If I ken'd wha was 
jBLsJiing, that is, if I ken'd for a certainty, — but until 
then she is nameless, and under the protection o' my 
roof." 

" What if I am her nes^rest relation, and the best 
friend she has ?" 

" Yes, but what if you are the greatest enemy she 
has? Where am I then?" 

" Are you the same Pringle who led General Les- 
ly's ambush at the battle of ^hilliphaugh and was the 
sole cause of the destruction of the royal army V* 

" Y'es, I am the same Pringle, and I think nae 
shame to tell it. But for that and every thing else, I 
am answerable to the laws of my country, an' no' to 
every long-leggit stravaeger that chooses to come in 
an' question me." 

" You got a power of money there, I believe; be 
so kind as to show me a little of it." 

" I'll tell you what it is, chap, I like you very ill 
This is my house, and I have a right to receive inta 
it or turn out of it who I will. I therefore order you 
to leave this house instantly, or else I'll g'ye a saluta- 
tion ye' re little thinkin^o'." 

" I have told you, Pringle, that I won't leave thQ 
jfaouse^ at least titt 1 Vvav^ s^xi tk^ ^xx^\A* ^^^^lar^ 
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armed with two loaded pistols, and a good cut-and- 
thrust sword at my side, so I will not quit the house, 
nor will I suffer you to quit it. I want none of your 
money, but I want to give you some ; therefore sit 
down, and talk to me like a reasonable man, and I 
shall tell you what is my errand. I must have pos- 
session of that child, to restore him to his honours and 
estates." 

" Ye shall sooner get the head off my body, lad, 
unless you show me your warrant an' authority. 
D'ye think I would gie away the dear bairn at the 
order o' sic a blackguard tinkler-looking ruffian as 
you ? Na, na I He has been thrown on my care and 
protection by a singular providence and most adverse 
fate, but I will protect him with my life until I can 
put him into better and surer hands.'' 

" You talk of a warrant ; I can at once get a war- 
rant from Sheriff Murray for the removal of the child, 
but as you have been kind to him and his mother, if 
you will give me possession of the child without force 
or exposure, you shall have this purse of gold. And 
the more to induce you to comply, know that if you 
will not give me up the boy peaceably, I must take 
him by force. Yes, I must have possession of that 
child, though I should leave you both lying dead upon 
the floor." 

Now ever since Wat got his great hoard of money 
and a lady and child to protect, he kept a firelock, 
which he denominated Long-Marston, always stand- 
ing loaded behind the bed. Jenny Pringle, hearing 
the stranger's ominous speech, was frightened almost 
to death, for she saw her father's eyes gleam with 
rage, and as he ran round behind the bed like a mad- 
man, she knew he was going to seek Long-Marston 
to shoot the stranger; and snatching up the child in her 
arms, she bolted out at the door and towards the next 
hamlet. The stranger followed, but still at some distance, 
and old Wat followed afterall with Long-Marston in full 
cock, but he could not possibly gel l\\\s \MY"ai^^o\\\:^a^^ 
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intruder shot, because he and his daughter and the child 
were so nearly in a line. The man at length seized Jennyi 
and by a singular chance, on the very spot on the top 
of the' precipice which Lesly ordered the mother and 
child to be flung over. He succeeded in snatching 
the child from Jenny, but she being quite desperate, 
held him by both arms and pulled him backward, till 
both fell against the brae, and in this posture were 
they half leaning, half sitting, when up came Wat, 
posting on heavily and gasping for breath. The stran- 
ger pulled out his left side pistol and fired, but Jenny 
was tu<x^inf]: him so that he missed her father it was 
thought by some yards, and before he could get ready 
the other, Wat hit him a tremendous blow with Long- 
Marston on ihe back part of the head, which stunned 
him ; and (juitting hold of the child, he fell forward 
on his hands, and he then got up and tried to run, 
though rather in a stupid manner; and just as he was 
turning with pistol in his hand to shoot Wat, the lat- 
ter shot him through the heart with Long-Marston, 
and he fell down dead without uttering a groan. 

The father and daughter were now in the utmost 
consternation and knew not what to do, yet they com- 
forted themselves with the assurance that they could 
not conscientiously have done otherwise. The boy 
was Httle the worse, save that his frock was all torn 
in the struggle ; but Jenny affirmed that *^ If she hadfia 
pinioned the stranger by fixing baith his arms, he wad 
either hae thrown the bairn ower the linn or strangled 
him." I have no doubt that Jenny dreaded such an 
issue, and perhaps it might be true, although the mo- 
tive for such an attempt has never yet been account- 
ed for. 

Wat resolved to let the stranger lie on the spot 
where he fell, until some cognizance was taken of the 
aflfair, but in the meantime he took the purse of gold 
from his pocket and all his other monies, observing 
to Jenny, who deprecated the act, that he would keep 
it till it was claimed; '\\. vj^^\i^\Xet m Ids i^ossession 
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than that the first passenger should take it. That very 
night he sent oflF messengers to the sheriff and* to all 
the chiefs of his own clan, the Pringles, but none of 
them came till the morning, and before that time a 
crowd was gathered round the body, and as Wat 
Pringle did not join them, they began strongly to sus- 
pect him of the murder, as the firing had been heard 
in the gloaming. Wat and his daughter told plainly 
how every thing had happened, and as they found 
one of the pistols discharged, the other loaded and 
cocked, and every thing corresponding, no doubt re- 
mained of the truth of the narrative, but the whole 
was wrapt in mystery, for though great crowds as* 
sembled no one knew the deceased. He was well 
proportioned, and his hair and beard jet black and 
curled, and it was the general opinion that he was a 
gentleman in disguise of the persecuted royal party. 
Several went so far as to insinuate that it was no other 
than the Lady Julia's husband, the Hon. Colonel Sir 
Francis Hay, as if was known he had escaped from 
his enemies and was either in hiding or had gone ' 
abroad. The body was carried into the barn of 
Fairnylee, where it lay several days, but no one 
claimed or recognised it, and was at last buried at 
Lindean, 

Wat Pringle was now in a dreadful quandary. 
The idea of having shot Lady Julia's husband and 
their beloved child's own father, was more than his 
niind could brook ; and to add to his horror. Lady 
Julia fell a raving every day of having seen her hus- 
band's ghost, which told her that he was murdered. 
He could bear it no longer, and resolved to seek 
another asylum ; so he applied to his own immediate 
chief, old James Pringle, of Whitebank, for a resir 
dence in his castle for the -security of the child, whose 
life he was persuaded would be further attempted. 
This was readily granted ; but Wat found himself 
more unhappy there than ever, the mansion was so 
dark and gloomy, and he became eoimxic^d vWv. 

VOL/ n, — L 
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there was not only one ghost but a number of ghosts 
haunted it, so he left it and took the road toward the 
Border, with the intentioui it was thought, of leaving 
Scotland, having the lady and child, with all their 
clothes and goods, carried in a litter between two 
horses. He had plenty of money; more than he knew 
what to do with ; but having a strong impression that 
it had all been sent to Inm for the support of that uiH 
fortunate pair, he determined to devote it solely to 
their behoof; so on reaching Hawick, a town in 
Teviotdale, now celebrated for its iSannels and radi- 
cals, he found the Lady Julia so much exhausted that 
he was obliged to stop, so he took lodgings near the 
middle of the High-street above some public offices, 
so that in case of any attack such as he had suffered, 
of which the dead had still haunted him, he could caH 
assistance in a minute, and here he lived in peace 
and security; but, alas! it was of short duration, for 
Lady Julia's distemper took a new and strange turn, 
for she began to sit up in the bed and speak distinctly 
and forcibly, and for a time Wat and Jenny listened 
to her with awe and astonishment, and said to one 
another that she was prophesying ; but at length they 
heard that she was answering questions as before a 
judge with great fervour, till at length her malady 
grew to a crisis, and she prepared for submitting to 
the last sentence of the law. She made a regular 
confession as to a Catholic clergyman, and received 
an ideal absolution. She then made a speech as to a 
general audience, declaring that she gloried in the 
sentence pronounced against her, because that from 
her earliest remembrance she had made up her mind 
to lay down her life for her king and the holy Catholic 
church. She next, to their astonishment, asked to see 
her boy ; and when they brought him, she weened 
she had parted with him only yesterday. She took 
him in her arms, embraced him, fondly kissed him, 
and once more shed a flood of tears over him, and 
those were the last as NveW ^ >)kv<^ ^t^\. x^j^x^ ^c^ \xiad 
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ever shed since the commencement of her woeful 
delirium. Then blessing him in the names of the , 
Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, and some of the 
apostles, she returned him decently to Jenny, kneel- 
ed and recommended her soul to the mercy of her 
Redeemer, and then laying her head decently over 
an ideal block, was beheaded, and after a few shivers 
expired, 

Wat and his daughter were paralysed with aston- 
ishment, but never doubted that it was a temporary 
fainting fit caused by some extraordinary excitement, 
but as no signals of reanimation was visible, Wat ran 
for the town surgeon, an able and celebrated man ; 
but all attempts at resuscitation proved fruitless, th« 
vital principal was gone, the heart had ceased to 
beat, and the face was swollen and discoloured, thft 
blood having apparently rushed to the head, on the 
belief that it was cut off, and would find a vent by 
the veins of the neck. In this extraordinary mannei 
died the lovely Julia Hay, connected with some of 
the most noble and ancient families in Scotland, and 
the youthful wife of a valiant warrior, no one know- 
ing where she was, but all her friends believing that 
she had perished in the general massacre at Pnillii^ 
haugh, as they could trace her there, but no further. 
But at Hawick she died by ideal capitation, and at 
Hawick she was buried, and thereby hangs a 8ingt>- 
lar tale ; but every thing relating to this young lady 
has something in it out of the common course of 
nature. I must therefore follow- the course of 
events. 

Wat having no charge at home now save little 
Francis Hay, determined on leaving him and hii 
kind foster-mother, Jenny, together for a space, and 
travel to the north to learn what had become of hki 
darling boy's father, for the dread that he had shot 
him still preyed upon his mind ; so on reaching Ediii* 
burgh he began his inquiries, but could find nobody 
tJwf g/tfa§r knew or eaied any thiiig ^^^^Scu^TSiat^Mistv 
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The general answer that he got was, that nobody 
heeded or cared about the lives of men in these days, 
for the two adverse parties were slaughtering, hang- 
ing, and cutting off each other's heads every day. 
He then sought out the common executioner, but be 
was a great drumbiy drunken stump, and could tell 
him nothing. He said he did not even know the 
oames^of one-half of the people he put down, but that 
he was very willing to give him a touch of his office 
for the matter of half a merk, for he had of late 
thrown off many a prettier man. They were fine go- 
ing times, he said, but he sometimes got very little 
pay, and sometimes uncommonly good from gentle- 
men for hanging them and cutting off their heads. 
And then the savage sot laughed at the conceit. He 
said the soldiers were conducting a great number of 
prisoners through the town one day, and they select- 
ed out four of the number, two Irish gentlemen and 
two from Argyleshire, and brought them to the scaf- 
fold without judge or jury, and were going to hang 
them. " * No, masters,' says I, * the perquisites and 
eamoluments of this board belong solely to me, and I 
cannot suffer a bungler to perform a work that re- 
quires experience and must be neatly done.' I said 
neatly done ! and so it ought ; and now, for a half- 
mutchkin of brandy, I'll show you how neatly I'll do 
it either with the rope or maiden if you dare trust me. 
Eh ?— eh ? What do you say to that ?" 

** Ye're a queer chap, man," said Wat ; '* but I 
hope never to come under your hands." 

" You may come under worse hands though, 
friend. Many a good fellow has entertained the same 
hopes and been disappointed. Only half a merk. 
Nothing ! Men's lives are cheaper than dung just 
now. I made only two silver merks out of all the 
four I was talking of; but when Montrose and his 
grand royalists come on, and, then Argyle and his 
ft&intSf oh 1 I shall V\ave ^\ic\v fa\^ ^om^days ! Well, 
J see you won't d^al, ao\a\;^WN^,^^V^^2i^^^5S^ 
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rate^ if you won't treat me I shall treat you, so that 
you shall not go back to the Border and say that 
Hangie's a bad fellow. He has seen better days, but 
brandy was his ruin. He was once condemned to be 
hung, and now he is what he is." 

Wat ordered the brandy and paid for it, but took 
care to drink as little of it as possible, of which his 
associate did not much complain ; and after they had 
finished, the executioner led him away a few doors 
across the Parliament-close, and bid him ask there 
for a Mr. Carstairs, the clerk of the criminal court, 
who would give him what information he wanted ; 
and by all means to return to him at the Blue Bell, 
and he would give him the history of a hangman. 

Wat found Mr. Carstairs, — a little old grey-headed 
man, with eyes like a ferret, — who answered to 
Wat's request, that there were certain fees to be 
paid for every extract taken out of his journal, and 
until these were laid down he turned not up the al- 
phabet Wat asked what were the regular dues. 
" Joost thretty pennies, carle," said he, " an' I'll thank 
ye for the soom." 

** Man, thretty pennies are unco mony pennies for 
answering a ceevil an' necessary question, but I'll gie 
ye a siller merk." 

** Aweel, aweel ! Ye may try me wi' that i' the 
first place," said the clerk. Wat laid down the mo- 
ney, when the honest man returned him two-thirds 
of it. His thretty pennies came only to twopence- 
halfpenny, it being denominated in Scots money. He 
found there had been two Hays executed, a baronet 
and a young nobleman, but whether they were mar- 
ried or unmarried he could not tell, or any thing far- 
ther about them save that they both lost their heads ; 
ot that he was certain. One of them had been on the 
roll for execution before, but was liberated by a party 
of his Catholic friends, but: had lately suffered the laat 
sentence of the law. 

TberGrat part of this infonstfi^xi Vcoi^^tX^ ^wcA 

1.2 
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ease to Wat's mind, as it gave him hopes that he had 
not shot the knight himself: but when the day of Sir 
Francis Hay's execution was stated he was struck 
dumb with amazement, for it turned out to be the very 
day and hour, and as near as could be calculated, 
the very instant when his poor devoted but distracted 
wife died by the same blow. I have heard and read 
of some things approximating to this, but never of a 
sympathetical feeling so decisive. Verily there •* be 
many things in heaven and earth that are not dreamed 
of in man's philosophy.*' 

Wat returned to the Blue Bell, but found his crony, 
the hangman, too far gone to give him his history 
that night, which the other was rather curious to 
hear. The important story was begun many times, 
but like Corporal Trim's story of the King of Bohe- 
mia, it never got further. " Well, you see, myTather 
was a baronet Do you understand that V* 

« Yes, I think I do." 

** Because, if you do not understand, it is needless 
for me to go on. A baronet, you see, is the head of 
the commons. Do you understand that? That is 
{hick) he is in the rank next to nobility." 

" Yes, I think he is." 

** Well (hick), well — I — think so— too. And my 
mother was an hon. right hon. though (hick). Do 
you understand that ? Mind — ^take — mat along with 
you {hick), else it is needless — for — me to proceed. 
I was the — third of five — devil of a boy — O, but I 
forgot to tell you that — my — father was a baronet — 
teh — Would not like a tidd of the tow, would you? 
Ha — ha — ha! — would be grand sport! — Here's to 
General Lesly." 

Wat was obliged to quit the son of the baronet, and 

the next morning he set out for the north, to see if 

there remained any chance for his dear little fbster- 

9on regaining hi$ lands and his honours. I am at 

Jfauit here, for I do not VnoN<i ^nV^x^ ^<b i^iDfii Q«tale of 

VUgeity lay, I ttuBk, i^tVa.^^^ ou >iti^ \^\^% sfi. ^^ 
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Don; for I know that Wat Pringle journeyed by 
Perth and through Strathmore. However, the first 
information he got concerning the object of his jour- 
ney was from a pedlar of Aberdeen, whom he over- 
took at a place called Banchony-Feman, or some 
such daft-like highland name ; and this body, in his 
broad Scandinavian dialect, told Wat all he desired 
to know. ' Ho confirmed the day and the hour that 
Sir Francis suffered, for he had been present at it ; 
and on his reciting part of the loyal sufferer's last 
i^ech, judge of W at's wonderment when he heard 
they were the very same words pronounced by Lady 
Julia before her marvellous execution. And on Wat 
inquiring who was the heir to the estate, the pedlar, 
whose name was Muir, or perhaps Mair, said, " Eh, 
mun ! the kurk and the steete hiv tuken them all un- 
tee their ein hunds. The lund's fat they ca' quuster'd 
and nee buddy can ave it, siving he hiv tucken the 
kivinents. Now Frank wouldna hiv tucken the kivi- 
nents if gi'cn hum a' Mud-Mar ; but whut dis he dee 
but reeses a rugement, arid thuckt tee kull the kivi- 
nent mun every saul o' thum ; and he gurt several 
theesands of them slupp in thur beets and thur sheen 
tee. He murried a vury swut dar ying liddy, and she 
bid a |ieen ; but when the kivinent men beguid to come 
reend hum, he sunt hur awa to a pleece they call the 
Beerder, to be suff out of the wee, and they nuver 
saw't eether agin.*' 

" And then if that boy is leevin," said Wat, ** will 
he no heir his father's estates an' titles?" 

" Ney, ney, min ! ney jist noo. But thungs wunni 
lunff continee thus gate. We're no to be all our days 
rooled and trimpled on bee a whim bleedy-mundit 
munisters; and then when thungs come all reend 
ag^n, the wee laddie will git his father's prupoerty. 
But I haif te tuU ye the quorrest thung of all yut 
Glastulich was to have had the prupperty, for he wis 
the nearest pruttistint are, and hid tuckeu the kivv* 
neatg; butaeitber the shurry nor \hid i\]S\»»i*^H>^\B^^ 
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hum possession until the troo are coold diktore Us 
principulls. But bee sim unakuntible chance beis tint 
tee, and cannot be feend in ull Scutland/* 

Wat stood still and gazed on the pedlar {or a co^^ 
siderable time, and then asked, " Who was this Glas* 
tulich r 

" Why he was jeest Turn Hay, the kimd's imly 
survooving inckie, for ye saw he hid ints beyind ninoK 
ber. A vild dig he vis." 

" Can you tell me at a' what he was like ?*' 

" Can I tull 3/e fat he wus leek ? Veel may I tuU 

?e thit, for muny a bludy neese he has guven mea 
Ve foughted every day at the skeel. He was a guid 
munly looking chip, with a beird and hare as blick as 
a kurley kree. He was a foyne lucking mun, but a 
dum'd bluckguard." 

Wat was now convinced beyond a doubt, that this 
Thomas Hay of Glastulich, was the very man he had 
shot as he was forcing the child from them, and hav- 
ing got all from the pedlar which he went to the 
north to learn, he treated him well at the little change- 
house beside the kirk ; and there he told the astonSh- 
ed vender of small wares, that the sole heir of that 
ancient and illustrious race was living in his house 
and under his protection, his mother likewise being 
dead. 

** Eh ! guid kinshens min, but that's a sungilar piece 
o' noos !'' said Mair. " Then I cun be tulling you fat 
ye mebee dunna kene, that he has seme o' the bust 
bleed of a' Scotland in his vens, and as tumes cunna 
bude thus gate, that wee laddie will be a mun yet 
worth thousands a-year.*' 

Wat then by the pedlar's advice went to the she- 
riff-clerk of Aberdeen, and made him take a regi^r 
of the boy's birth, name, and lineage, that in case of 
any change of government the true heir might iohent 
the property. Wat then returned to Hawick, and 
ibund his daughter aikji d^iXm^ Q\»i4 ^te 1^^^ but 
in a yery short tkae ^&ec i^aX^ \je> ^^\t NseEo^i^i^n^ 
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grief, the boy vanished. Wat ran over all the town 
and the country in the neighl^ourhood, but could hear 
nothing of the child, save that one woman who lived 
on the sandbed said that " she saw him gaun toddlin 
about the water-side, and a man, a stranger to her, 
an an' liftit him an' gae hin^ a cuflF on the lug for 
gangin' sae near a muckle water ;" and^ this was the 
last news that Wat and Jenny heard of their beloved 
child, the sole heir to an ancient and valuable estate, 
and it was conjectured that he had been drowned in 
the river, although his body was never found. 

Wat was the more confirmed in this by an extra- 
ordinary incident which befel him. Now tliis is no 
fiction, but as true as I am writing it On coming 
up a sequestered loaning close by Hawick, in the 
twiUght, he met with a lady without her head carry* 
ing a child at her breast, and frightened as he was he 
recognised the child as Lady Julia's, not as he was 
when he was lost, but precisely as he was on that day 
his father and mother died ; and that was the anni- 
versary of the day. The appalling apparition was 
seen by other three men and a woman that same 
night ; but it was too much for honest Wat Pringle, 
he took to his bed, from which he never arose again, 
although he lingered on for some months in a very 
deranged and unsettled state of mind. 

This may seem a strange unnatural story, but what 
is stranger still, that apparition of a lady without her 
head pressing a baby to her breast, continued to walk 
annually on the same night and on the same lane for 
at least 150 years, and I think about forty of these 
within my own recollection. The thing was so well 
certified and believed, that no persons in all the quar- 
ter of the town in the vicinity of the ghost"s walk 
would cross their thresholds that night At length a 
resolute fellow took it into his head to watch the 
ghost with a loaded gun, and he had very shortly 
taken his station when the ghost made its appearance* 
Apcordiog to bis own accouiit, h^ cYi^\le^^^>X>>>\N 
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it would neither stop nor answer ; on which, being in 
a state of terrible trepidation, he fired and shot a 
baker, an excellent young man, through the heart, 
who died on the spot. The aggressor was tried at 
the judiciary circuit court at Jedburgh, and found 
guilty by the jury of manslaughter only, although the 
judge o charge expressed a doubt that there was some 
matter of jealousy between the deceased and hi^ 
slayer, as the sister of the former in the course of her 
examination said that her brother had once been 
taken for the ghost previously, and had been the cause 
of great alarm. There was no more word of the 
ghost for a number of years, but a most respectable 
widow, who was a servant to my parents, and visits 
us once every two or three years, told me that the 
lady without the head, and pressing a baby to her bo 
som, had again been seen of late years. Jenny Prin- 
gle, a girl of fortune for those days, thanks to the 
battle of Philliphangh and a certain other windfall, 
was married in 1C50 to her half cousin, Robert Pria- 
gle, who afterwards took some extensive farms about 
Teviot Side, and their offspring are numerous and 
respectable to this day. 

Well, there was one day when this Robert Pringle 
was giving a great feast to the neighbouring gentle- 
men and farmers : the guests had mostly arrived and 
were sauntering about the green until the dinner was 
ready, vWien they saw a gentleman come riding 
briskly over the Windy-Brow, and many conjectures 
were bandied about who it could be, but none could 

Siess, and when he came up to the group and bid 
em good day, still none of them knew him. How- 
ever, Pringle, wjth genuine Border hospitality, went 
forward to the stranger, and after a homely salutation 
desired him to alight. 

" Are you Robert Pringle of Bidrule T" said tte 
stranger. 
"I wat weel, \ad, XV\a\ I'm a.' ye'U get for him.'^ 
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** Then I have ridden upwards of a hundred and 
fifty miles to see you and your wife." 

" Faithy lad, an' ye hae muckle to see when ye 
have come. I hae hardly ken'd any body travel sae 
far on as^rivolous an errand* But you're welcome 
howsomever. If ye had come but three miles to see 
Jenny an' me that's introduction enough, let be a 
hunder an' fifty, an' as we're just gaun to sit down to 
our dinner, ye've come i' clipping time at ony rate* 
Only tell me wha Vm to introduce to Jenny ?" 

" I would rather introduce myself, if you please." 
So in they all went to their dinner. 

Mrs* rringle stood beside her chair at the head of 
the table, and took every gentleman's hand that came 
up, but her eyes continued fixed on the handsome 
young stranger who stood at the lower end. At length 
she broke away, overturning some plates and spoons^ 
and screaming out in an ecstasy oif joy — " Lord for- 
gie me, if it's no my ain wee Francie." He was 
nearly six feet high, but nevertheless, regardless of 
all present, she flew to him, clasped him round the 
neck, and kissed him over and over again, and then 
cried for joy till her heart was like to burst. It was 
little dinner that Jenny Pringle took that day, for her 
happiness was more than she could brook, she had 
always believed that the boy had been drowned in 
her own house at her own table ; and she was never 
weary of asking him questions. 

It was the Aberdeen pedlar who stole him for the 
sake of a reward, and took him safely home to his 
maternal uncle, whose small but valuable estate he thei^ 
possessed ; but he found his father's property so much 
dilapidated by the covenanters and under-wadsets 
that he could not redeem, so that he could not obtain 
possession. He remained there several weeks, and 
the same endearments passed between Jenny Pringle 
and him as if they had been mother and son, for, as 
he said, he never knew any other parent, and he re- 
garded her as such, and would do while Vve Vw^Ax 
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When he was obliged to take his leave, Jenny said 
to him, ** Now, Francie, my man, tell me how muckle 
it will tak' to buy up the wadsets on your father's 
estate V* He said that a part of it was not redeema- 
ble, but that nearly two-thirds of it was so, and since 
the restoration, as the rightful heir, he could get it 
for a very small matter — about three thousand pounds 
Scots money. 

** Awcel, my bonny man," quoth Jenny, " ye came 
to my father an' me by a strange providence, but 
there was plenty came wi' you, and a blessing wi* it, 
for Robie an' I hae trebled it, an' I hae a gayin 
muckle wallet fu' o' gowd that has never seen the 
light yet. I hae always lookit on a' that money as 
your ain, an' meant to lay it a* out on your education 
an' settlement in the warld, sae ye sanna want as 
muckle to redeem your father's estate. But this maun 
a' be wi' Robie' s permission, for though I hae keepit 
a pose o' my ain in case o' accidents, yet ye ken me 
an' a' that I hae are his now.'' 

*' My permission !'* exclaimed Pringle ; " my trulys, 
my woman, ye's hae my permission, an' if the boqny 
douce lad needs the double o't, it shall be forthcoming. 
Ye hae been a blessed wife to me, an' there's no ae 
thing ye can propose that I winna gang in wi'. But 
I maun ride away north wi' him mysel' to the kii^- 
dom o' Fife, an' see that he get right possession an' 
investment, for thae young genteel-bred birkies dinna 
ken very weel about business. I confess I like the 
callant amaist as weel as he war my ain." 

Accordingly, Mr. Pringle set him home, whether 
to Dalgetty in Fife or Aberdeenshire I am uncertain, 
though I think the latter ; advanced what money he 
required, and got him fairly settled in a part of his 
late fathei^s property, called Dalmaghu He visited 
the Pringles once every year, and at length married 
their eldest child, Helen, so that he became Jenny's 
8om — in reality. 
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On the 3d of July, 1641, when England, was in 
utter confusion, a party of yeomen were sent .toward 
Scotland with a young lady, sole heiress, of the name 
of Montgomery, whose father was one of the leading 
Royalist lords ; but being imprisoned and in imminent 
danger, was obliged to send his infant daughter to her 
relations in Scotland. The party was led by ClELptain 
Seymour, a determined Catholic and hardy warrior ; 
and in passing through the wood of Tarras, on the 
Border, they were encountered by a band of Moss- 
troopers, led by one Beatson or Beattie, of Watker- 
rick. Beatson pretended to be leading his clan to 
join the Whig army, but in fact to obtain some plun- 
der in the harrassed state of the country ; and on 
meeting with Seymour and his party, he accosted 
him in these words : " Whither away, brother, and 
what expedition ?" 

" And pray who gave you a right to ask that?" 
said the other. 

" Do you see this good spear which I hold in the 
rest, and this cut-and-thrust blade by my thigh, with 
all these men behind me, and yet ask me that ques- 
tion ?" 

" I see a higher commission than any of these, thou 
bonnetted saucy Scot, before I explain my mission. 
Give way, and let me and my party pass ; we have 
no quarrel with thee. Let it suffice that our mission 
is a private one, and has no connexion with the poli- 
tical troubles of the presei^t day " 

VOlm If. if 
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** Ye are telling a braid downright lee, mry** said 
Wat o' Blackesk, ** for dinna I ken you to be the 
maist determined an* abominable Papishur in a' the 
British dominioni. I hae met with you, hand to hand) 
afore this* an' came rather off wi' the ¥raur, but I'l] 
qpeak wi* you now here in my ain ooontry. . Watr 
kerricky this is Captain Seymour, guan away on a 
Papish errand for hit cursed master, whose cruelty 
has laid our country waste.** 

^ Down with your arms, sir, instantly,** said Beat- 
son, ** and you shall all have assurance of life and 
limb until farther instructions from the CommissioQ of 
Estates.** 

** i despise and defy you and your commission," 
said Seymour. *' Thou rude churl ! Thou Border 
ruffian ! Impede my progress if thou darest I say 
open, and let me pass. I hiave no quarrel with thee ; 
or feel the weight of a weapon that was never turned 
in battle." 

" Let me but at the villain !'* cried Wat o' Blackeski 
and with that he rode furiously at Captain Seymour 
with his lance, but before he could have counted six* 
Seymour had cut off the head of Wat as well as his 
lance. The rush of the Beatsons was then instanta- 
neous and terrible. Seymour an4 his party fought 
stoutly, for there was no more parley, and several of 
khe ]&eatsons were the first wno fell, among whom 
was John of Watkerrick, their leader. The fray 
grew fiercer every minute, but the Beatsons being 
nearly two to one, and every one of the English were 
cut down^ saving one who had fied at the oeginning 
of the action, and was seen scouring off at full speed, 
with intention, it was supposed, of reaching the castle 
of Mangerton. The Beatsons supposing him to be 
the bearer of some great secret or treasure, gave 
chase with all their might, and Robert of Cassock 
being the best mounted, at length overtook him and 
speared him without ceremony in at the back ; and 
behold, when he came Xo iV\q ^to>ixA> ^Vss^V^ female 
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child that was clasped in his boson fell with him. She 
was richly dressed, but citing pitifully ; and Robert 
seeing her all covered with blood, thought she was 
wounded, and that it would be as good to stab her 
too at once and put her out of pain, and lifting his 
lance with as much deliberation as if about to leester 
a salmon, his ears were assailed with such an un* 
earthly cry from the dying man, that it made him 
start and. withhold his stroke for the moment;' and 
turning to hini, he said in a fluttered voice, '^ What 
the deel's the matter w'ye, man1" 

Though this was rather an annoying question to :a 
man who had been fairly run through the body, yet tie 
showed such anxiety about the infant that Robert was 
struck with a sort of natural awe and turned and 
turned and listened to him. He pointed to the babe, 
held up his hands, and spoke in the most fervent tones, 
but he was a foreign priest, and Robert could not uxi- 
derstand a word that he said. Rather astonished, 
however, that a man should be speaking what h# 
could not comprehend, which had never happened 1m 
him in Eskdale before, he drew close to the wounded 
man, held down his head, and asked very loud, " Eh? 
What are ye aye Uetherin an' sayin, man ? Wha it 
the creature ? Wha is she ava ?" 

The man spoke on in the same fervent tones, but 
not ^ne word could Robert comprehend, till at length 
losing patience with him, and seeing a crucifix upon 
his breast, an object of the utmost detestation then in 
the south of Scotland, he stabbed him again through 
the body, bidding him "either speak sense tliat fo'ks 
could understand or haud his tongue for ever." The 
poor forlorn pri^t, writhed and spurned, uttered his 
^ve^MariaSf and ever and anon kissed the rood. 
Robert was rather affected, and stood, for some time 
gaping and staring over him, saying at last to him- 
self, " Od I wonder what the body can be saying? 
ButO ! I'm sure the kissing o' that bit Uacfcstickocian 
do Uttle for hiu -souKs salvdtioii, It is: sunsi y a maist 
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ridicubus thing to be a Papist But come, come, 
there's nae fun in this. It is oest to pit sic a gomerel 
out o' pain ;'' and so saying he drew his sword, as 
sharp as a razor, and at one stroke severed the priesfs 
head from his body. 

In the meantime Jock of Thickside had come up 
and lifted the child, and seeing a golden crucifix and 
chain hanging around her neck, and the gold and 
jewels about her beyond calculation, which had been 
placed there as their only place of safeguard in these 
marauding and troublesome times, it probably having 
: been weened that no ruffian hand would harm a help- 
less and lovely infant. Well, Jack Beatson perceiv- 
ing these before his kinsman had done confessing and 
murdering the priest, claimed the baby as his own, he 
having been the first lifter of her from the battle field. 
At the first, Robert of Cassock seemed very willing 
to consent to this arrangement, thinking to himself 
that he had plenty of these brats up and down the 
country already, and soor^ expected some more. Bot 
his eye had caught something about the babe, it was 
never known what it was, and all at once he refused 
to yield up his riorht to her, saying that he had over- 
taken and slain her guardian with his own hand, 
which he (Jock Bealson) never could have done on 
his bauchle of a beast, and that therefore he should 
have his heart's blood before he had that child. This 
was a hard alternative, especially as this Robert was 
now the chief of the Beatsons after the fall of Wat- 
kerrick, Jock Thickside was rather hard to put to it, 
knowing something of the riches of which he was 
possessed. 

Now it must be remarked, that the rest of the Beat- 
sons who were pursuing the flying priest, perceiving 
that he was overtaken and slain, hasted back to the 
combat field to divide the horses and the spoil, and 
look after their wounded friends, so that at this time 
tliere were none nigh or in view but the two rough 
kiastndn and the baby* «'lHvQdL\^x^^V<^ci\u^\a;aQ4 
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yooknow by all the rules of our clan, that gives me a 
right to faer and all about her ; go and strip the priest, 
he is yotir own feir prey." 

** I brought the priest and her both to the ground 
at the same blow, and I claim both, therefore give up 
"what is my right before I am obliged to send you af. 
ter the priest to bear hirq company. 

«* Speak'st thou that way to me, cousin ? If thou art 
disposed to use such language use it to thy equals, for 
thou knowest that this arm could master ten such as 
thine. Why, Til hold the child in the one hand and 
fight thee with the other, and if thou win her from me 
thou shalt have her." 

Robert of Cassock could bear no more ; but heaving 
his long bloody sword with which he had just be- 
hcFaded the priest, he attacked his cousin, who held 
his drawn sword in one hand and the screaminginfant 
lielow the other arm. At the very first turn Robert 
wounded both Jock and the child, " Beshrew thy 
heatt, mian, thou bast killed the bairn ! " said Thick- 
side, and flung the poor thing behind him as if it had 
been a bundle of clouts, and the combat went on with 
the most deadly feud, for the nearer the friends the 
more deadly the animosity when such occurs. Sharp 
and severe wounds were given on both sides, and their 
morions and hawberks were hacked and hewed, for 
the two kinsmen were very equal in prowess. Robert 
was the strongest man, but Jock of Thickside was ac- 
counted the best of the clan at handling his weapon, 
and at length, when both were much exhausted, he by 
a dexterous back stroke turned upward, wounded hii 
cousin below the sword arm ana he fell, cursing hit 
opponent for a wretch and a villain. 

When John Beatson saw what, he had done in the 
heat of passion, he was cdt to the hclart, rtood up like 
at -statue, and the tears poured from his manlv eyes, 
mixing with his blood. O, Rob Beattie, Rob. Seattle ! 
What have I done'! '* cried he,^*hwl what hasft them 
done to provoke thii^adlr ti&thhy'bett^ieeqt^^ 
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have always agreed and loved like brothers ! Now, 
Rob, to save thy life would I give all the ewes and 
kye on Thickside and the land that feeds them into the 
bargain. Can I do nothing for you in binding up your 
wounds." 

" No, no ; you can do nothing for me," said the other. 
*^ for I am cut through the midriff, and life is ebbins 
fast. Take thy prize, but take her and her wealtn 
with my curse, and know she will prove a curse unto 
thee, and thy ruin shall arise from her, for thy claim 
on mo was unjust." 

John, nevertheless, did all that he could to bind up 
and stern his cousin's wounds, and even brought him 
a drink in liis helmet ; he drank eagerly of it, then died 
in his cousin's hands. Poor little Mary Montgomery, 
horror-struck by her wound, and the sight of two 
bloody men hacking and hewing at one another, and 
her kind conductor lying without the head, had rolled 
herself from her swaddling clothes, and was waddling 
across the moor, crying incessantly, and falling e^ery 
minute. John Beatson followed, and seizing- 4ier by 
the frock he brought her back in his hanJswinging 
Uke a thing of no value. " Haud the yaup o' tnee, 
thou little imp !" said Jock. " Little does thou ken the 
evil thou hast bred this day ! Sorrow that thou had 
been in thy mother's cradle an' ane o' thy braw velvet 
clouts about thee. Haud the tongue o' thee, I say, for 
I want but a hair to mak a tether o' that sal lay thee 
beside the tither twa. Plague on thee! Haud thy 
yaup I" And with that he shook her until the dear 
young lady cried herself weak. 

Jock of Thickside (for that was the familiar name 
he was known by) was so o'erspent by wounds, vexa- 
tion, and the loss of blood, that he never so much as 
thought of ransacking tho pockets of the priest, where 
he would have found som@ documents that would have 
redounded to his profit. But if Jock had found them 
he could not li,ayp read them, and would probably have 
fHirnt ttem OX uuroww \J;^euv ^\i^^« tLowQver, ^weary 
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and heart-broken as he was for the death of his coo- 
sin and next neighbour, he took the babe carelessly on 
before him on the horse, regardless of her cries and 
whining, and bore her straight home to Christy his 
wife at their remote habitation, without going any 
more nigh the field of battle to share the spoil. 

" O, Kitty Jardine 1 Kitty Jardine ! I am a ruined 
man," said he, " but yoii are a made woman, for here's 
a bit creature I hae brought you wi' as muckle riches 
hinging about her shoulders as wad buy an earldom. 
But O, Christy, what think you I hae done ? Have 
nae I gane an' killed Rob o' Cassock, our cousin, for 
the possession o* that bairn." 

" Hush 1" said Christy, laying her finger on her lips. 
^* Did ony body see you kill your cousin ?" 

" Na, no ane but that creature itsel, for there was 
nae another soul in sight but a Papish priest, an' he 
coudna see very weel, for he wantit the head. But 
what gars ye speir that 1 I killed him fairly in a set 
battle, an' I'll never deny it" 

" That was bravely done. But was your quarrel 
with him just ?" 

" I'm no just sae sure about that." 

" Then deny it Swear it was not you, else you are 
a dead man. You will be hanged in eight days, an' 
every ane o' the clan will cut a collop off you if you 
have fastened an unjust quarrel on Rob Beattie an' 
murdered him." 

" O Kitty, Kitty ! ye gar a' my flesh creep ! I 
wadna care sae muckle for hanging, but to be cuttit i' 
coUops is terrible. But what do ye thhik? He 
cursed me wi' his dying breath, an' prophesied that 
that bairn should prove my ruin. 1 dinna like to 
think o' this at a', Christy ; an* I hae been thinkin that 
it might no be the warst way to pit the bit brat out o' 
the gate." 

Gk»d forbid that ever sic a sin should lie at our door. 
Poor dear Uttle creature I She is thrown on our care 
hy some strange chance» but she has brought plenty 
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wi' her to pay for herboord wages, an* sooner would 
I part wi* it a* an' a' that I hae in the warld beside, 
than see a hair o' her head wran^ed ;" and with that 
Christy Jardine hucged the child to her bosom and 
kissed and caressed her ; and the babe, horrified as 
she had been by scenes of blood, and feehng herself 
once more under the care of one of her own kind sex, 
clung to Christy's neck, and again and again held out 
her Ettle lovely mouth to giveher protectress another 
kiss. Jock Beat son, the rough Mosstrooper, was so 
much affected by the scene that he blowed his nose 
three times between his fore finger and thumb, and as 
often brought his mailed sleeve across his eyes. "God 
bless you, Kitty !" said he. 

The Beatsons stripped the slain, collected the fine 
English horses, a grand prize for them at that period, 
buried their friends and foes together in one pit, 
whiclf is still well known, about half-way between 
Yarrow and Liddell, and bore home their wounded 
with care to their several families. It had been adear- 
bou^ht prize to them, for they had lost their leader 
and his second in command, and nearly as many brave 
men as had fallen of the English. They had seen 
Watkerrick fall, but what had become of Robert of 
Cassock they could not comprehend. Several of the 
pursuers asserted that they had seen him overtake and 
bring down the flying warrior ; but they knew no far- 
ther, and in the hurry and confusion none even seemed 
to remember that John of Thickside had ridden on to 
the final catastrophe. So the next morning a parly 
were sent out to search for Robert, dead or living; 
and as they well knew the place where he had been 
last seen, they went straight to it, and found both him 
ajttd the headless priest lying stripped naked side by 
side. This circumstance was to them perfectly unac- 
countable. 

Now it so happened^ that Lord Nithsdale, who was 
a stem Catholic, had raised five hundred men to -go to 
the assistance of King Ckiax\ft%) vs&lAft V^dba^ tbe Itfd 
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superior of the Beatsons, who were Protestants and 
hated him. sent up a strong force by the way of Eks- 
dale, under Peter Maxwell of Wauchope, to comnnrand 
their services. Peter found them all gone on a differ- 
ent service, (as Lord Maxwell rather had suspected.) 
and followed straight on their route, to force thenf^. to 
take the side of their liege lord. Peter chanced to 
take the other side of the ridge, and fell in with the 
headless priest and Robert of Cassock lying dead to- 
gether. On stripping the former, Peter found a letter 
to Sir James Montgomery, stating that Lord Mont- 
gomery had sent bis only child to Sir James, as the 
only place of refuge he knew of, with all the ready 
money he had, and all her late mofher's jewels ; that 
the child's name was Mary, and she was the sole 
heiress to three earldoms. The letter also recom- 
mended Captain Seymour and Father Phillippe to 
Sir James's confidence. 

Peter Maxwell was astonished, for there without 
doubt was Father Phillippe lying without his head, 
side by side with one of the wild moorland clan dc- 
nominated " the bloody Beatsons." But he perceived 
that a valuable life and a valuable prize was in jeop- 
ardy, and not knowing what to do, he, like an honest 
man, went straight to his chief, puf the letter into his 
hands, and stating how he came by it, asked his coun- 
sel how to proceed. 

But by this time word had arrived at Lord Max- 
well's camp, that a party of English troopers, sup- 
posed to be Catholics, on some private mission from 
King Charles into Scotland, had been met by a sub- 
ordinate clan of his and totally annihilated. Lord 
Maxwell was in dreadful wrath, and forthwith took 
an oath to extinguish that marauding sept, and re- 
solved at all events to have the child. So turning 
with one hundred of his choicest troopers, he rode 
without drawing bridle straight to Watkerrick, to 
ask an explanation from the leader of that wild and 
desperate clan. . 
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But it so happened, that when he arrived there, 
the whole of Eskdale, consisting chiefly of Beatsons, 
Bells, and Sandisons, were assembled together, butt- 
ing tlieir chief in his own chapeL A few lifted theb 
bonnets to Maxwell, but suspecting his intents to be 
evil and dangerous, they took very little notice of 
him till he began to speak in an authoritative manner, 
demanding a word of their chief, but they only shook 
tlieir heads and pointed to the bier. He then ordered 
his troopers to take every Beatson present into cus- 
tody, in order to be tried for a breach of the king's 
Eeace. But as soon as his troopers began to by 
ands on them, a thousand rapiers and daggers were 
drawn from under the vestments of mourning, and a 
desperate battle ensued for the space of ten minutes, 
when Lord MaxwelPs troop was broken and every 
one fled at full speed the best way he could. As I 
said, Lord Maxwell had been the lord superior of 
Eskdale for a^es, but he being a Catholic and the in- 
habitants of that wild region a sort of nominal Pro- 
testants, without much genuine religion among them, 
as they are to the present day, so they hated him, 
and in short wanted to be rid of him and possess 
tlieir lands without feu-duty or acknowledgement to 
any lord superior. Such men wanted but a pretext 
-for beginning the strife, and they did it with all their 
energy. Maxwell's men were scattered like chaff 
before the wind, and he himself so hemmed in and 
belaid that he could not get homeward, but was 
obliged to fly to the east with only three or four fol- 
lowers. A party of his rebellious vassals pursued 
with all their energy, and before he gained Craik- 
Cross his followers were all cut down one by one, 
but he himself being exceedingly well mounted, still 
kept far a-head. His horse was greatly superior to 
Uny of the Eskdale horses, but he had been exhantted 
by his forenoon's ride from the tower of ~Sark 'to 
Watkerrick, so thtt before he reached the castle of 
j3f anksbolm, some o{ \iv^ '^^^ ^xA .BAAJbaooa wtie 
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clcHie upon him. When he came within view of the 

cmstle he waved his chapeau and shouted aloud, and 

tke- warder perceiving a nobleman pursued by com* 

nonersy raised the portcullis and let him in ; but there 

was -one George Bell so close upon him, with his 

heaved sword, that the portcullis in falling cut off his 

home's head, and he himself knocked out his brains 

against the iron bars. 

That was a costly ride for the Beatsons, for Lord 
Maxwell that very night sold the superiority of £sk- 
dale to the Laird of Buccleuch for a mere trifle, and 
that relentless chief raising his clan, cut off the Beat- 
sons every one who possessed land to a man, except 
the young laird of Watkerrick, the son of the chief, 
"whom he saved, and whose heirs inherit the estate to 
this day in a leneal descent. The original surname 
of the clan was Beatson, but from the familiar pro* 
nonciation it is changed into Beattie. 

In the mean time, as soon as Lord Maxwell reach- 
ed his troops, he despatched a number of private 
spies in search of the voung heiress, and it was not 
long until they got a clue to her, for a countryman 
named David Little informed them that " he had seen 
Jack o' Thickside cross at the Garwald water foot, 
on the evening of the third of July; — he was a' 
covered wi* blood, an* had a bit bloody bairn wawin' 
on afore him." 

One of the men then proceeded straight to Thick- 
side by himself, and soon discovered that the missing 
child was indeed there, for John had only two sons 
nearly grown to men's estate. But all that the man 
could do, was to return and inform his lord, he hav- 
ing no further instructions than merely to discover 
were the child was. Some dispute that took place 
between Sir Richard Graham and Lord Maxwell, 
about the marching of the troops of the latter on such 
an expedition, crossed Maxwell so much that he 
was arrested on his journey, and shut up in Carlisle 
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Castle as a rebel to the State, his troops marching 
back to Nithsdale and Galloway. 

While these things were going on, there were soma 
insinuations spread against John of Thickside, and it 
was rumoured that he had murdered his kinsman and 
next door neighbour, Rob of Cossock. He had got 
a strange child nobody knew how; he was covered 
with wounds, and it was perfectly well known that 
he had not been at the division of the spoil, nor the 
burying of the slain ; and it was said there were 
•* some very braw velvet clouts covered wi' good" 
that had been seen by some of the vassals about the 
house; in short, strong suspicions was entertained 
against Thickside, and the Beatsons, though a law- 
less sept as regarded others, had the most upright 
notions of honour among themselves, and would in 
no wise suffer the highest of their clan to wrong the 
lowest, so they themselves took hold of Jack of 
Thickside, and carried him to Dumfries gaol, to take 
his trial before that very Lord Maxwell, wl^o, like 
himself, was at that time shut up in prison. 

I have often been amazed at discovering how the 
truth comes out under circumstances the most con- 
cealed and secret, and the first hint that circulates is 
very often the most accordant with it. Word reached 
Christy Jardinc, that she had an heiress to three lord- 
ships in her kingdom, and that the child would be 
forced from her in a few nights, with all that she pos- 
sessed ; and if that was refused, her house and forta- 
lice would be laid in ashes. 

Christy was terribly perplexed. Her husband had 
been borne off to prison on suspicion of the slaughter 
of his cousin. She was aware that he was guilty, 
knowing the hands that he was in, she had but little 
hope of his escape. But above all, she felt that the 
tearing of the sweet babe from her would be the same 
as tearing her heart from her bosom, and she could 
think of no way of pteaeT\«A\ou but by absconding 
vrith her to some o\Vver ^\ac^. ^o ^^ \\. ^^x<^t2vs5n5. 
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towards evening on the 17th of July, Christy pre- 
pared every thing for her departure. She hid all the 
jewels and a part of the gold in a hole of the little 
fortalice, and built them up so as that neither wind, 
weather, nor fire, could touch them ; and putting the 
rest of the gold in the lining of her bodice, and the 
golden cross being about the child's neck, which she 
would not get off, but took for a charm to keep the 
fairies from her ; as soon as night set in she left her home 
weeping bitterly, carrying the sleeping babe along 
with her, and sped away toward the country of those 
who sought to reave her of her child, for there lay 
her native country, and she knew no other. About 
the break of day she heard the voices of a troop of 
men meeting her, on which she crept behind a turf 
dike, and squatted down in perfect terror, lest the 
child should awaken and cry. As bad luck would 
have it, the men sat down to rest themselves on the 
side of the path, right opposite to where Christy and 
her precious charge lay concealed, and she heard the 
following dialogue among them. 

First Man. " Are we far frae that out-o-the-way 
place, Thickside, does ony o' you ken ? How far off 
are we, Johnstone ?" 

Second Man. "About seven miles, as I guess; 
and I shoudna' be ill pleased though we should never 
find it. I look on the hail o' this expedition as unfair. 
What has our Lord Maxwell to do with the brave 
old fellow's wean, however he came by her? But I 
trow it is the yellow goud he wants. Jock himself is 
lying in prison an' hard suspicions entertained against 
him, an' no ane to defend his place but a callant; an* 
if they refuse to gie up the wean an' her treasure, we 
are <o burn an' herry. The de'il a bit o* this is fair 
play." 

First Man. " But think if Jock Beatson be a 
murderer, Johnstone, an' hae killed his cousin for the 
greed o' this bairn's siller, which they say would buy 

VOL. II. IT 
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a* the lands o' Eskdale. Then think what h&deserves« 
What is your opinion about that V* 

Second Man. <' Od I believe that he killed Robert 
o* Cassock ; for it is plain that the Priest wanting the 
head couldna' hae killed him. But then I think he 
killed him in fair combat, for he has nae fewer than 
ten wounds a' before ; and his armour, which was 
brought to Dumfries, is hacked an' hewed, ye never 
•aw au^ht like it Od we'll bring them a bairn o' any 
kind. If it be but a lassie, they canna ken ae bairn 
by another, an' it will be a grand fortune to ony bit 
weelfaurd lass bairn to get three lordships." 

Third Man. ** I hae half a dozen wenches, an* 
my wife has seven, ye shall get the wale o' them a'> 
Johnstone, if you like to make the experiment. 

Fourth Man. " I wad rather hae a haul at Jock 
o' Thickside's ewes an' kye. Lut us, if you please, 
go according to order." 

Second Man. " Devil-a-bit ! The time is come 
that I hae been looking for a while past, when every 
man does that which is right in his own eyes. But 
it shall never be said o' Jock Johnstone that he took 
advantage o' the times to do aught that's oppressive 
or unjust ; an' I think this mission o' ours is an unfair 
one. An' if a' be true that I hae heard, the best days 
o' the Beatsons are bye." 

When the dialogue had reached thus far, there was 
a dog or sort of blood-hound belonging to the troop 
popped his head over the turf dike, right above where 
Christy and her sleeping charge lay concealed. He 
never got such a fright in his life ! He uttered such 
a bay as made all the hills yell, and fled as if a hun- 
dred fiends had been after him, never letting one yelp 
await another. 

*' May a' the powers o' heaven preserve us,'* cried 
one; "what can be ay ant that dike ? sure am I it is 
something neither good nor canny, for Reaver never 
fled frae the face o' clay sin* tlie day that he was 
hovn*^* 
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The first horrid bay of the dog wakened the child, 
who stood up in her rokelay of green, and began to 
prattle, and the meft hearing the small voice in a lan- 
guage which they did not well understand, conceiv.ed 
that they were indeed haunted by the fairies, and grew 
exceedingly frightened, and as ('hristy thought, some 
of them fled; but one Charles Carruthers, more bold 
than the rest, cursed them for cowards, and went 
away, though manifestly agitated, to peep over the 
dike. The lovely infant, clad in green, met his face 
with hers on the top of the old green dike ; but if 
Reaver got a dreadful fright, Carruthers got ^ worse, 
for he actually threw himself back over, and made 
sundry somersets down hill before he could gain his 
feet, and the whole troop then fled in the utmost as- 
tonishment As for Reaver he got such a fright, that 
he ran off and was never more seen. 

Poor Christy journeyed on.with a heavy heart, for 
fihe heard that evil was determined against her. Yel 
was she glad that she had made her escape with the 
child ; and she had some hope in the honour and for- 
bearance of Johnstone, who seemed to be a leading 
nnan among Maxwell's soldiers. This party reached 
Thickside about sun-rising, and found only James, the 
youngest son at home ; for the eldest had followed his 
father to Dumfries to minister to him. James told 
them frankly that his father had brought home a child 
from the battle, but that when or how he got her he 
knew not ; but he added, ",My mother will maybe ken, 
for she sleeps wi' her. She says they ca' her Maly 
Cummy." 

But when they went to Christy's apartment, behold 
^* the sheets were cold, and she was away !" There 
was neither dame nor child there, at which James 
was greatly confounded, thus to be deprived of both 
his father and mother; and the men easily discerned 
that he was in no way privy to the concealment The 
soldiers searched the cowhouses, hinds' houses, and 
shp/>terd^' cotsp but no concealed lady^eVAld^ ore ^'^^. 
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sure could they find ; so they burnt the house of Thick- 
side, and drove the cattle, according to their lord's 
order. 

During the time of the search, and the contention 
about seizing the spoil, the youth James contrived to 
send off an express to Garwal, who sent expresses to 
every landward laird of the clan, and though the 
Beatsons knew not until the following year that Lord 
Nithsdale had sold them and their possessions, yet 
having once shown a spirit of insubordination, they 
were determined to submit to nothing. So when the 
Maxwells came to a place called Sandy-Ford, a j 
strait and difficult passage across the Black-Esk, they 
were encountered by a body of the Beatsons, and cut 
off to a man. 

Christy and her lovely little charge arrived late that 
same evening of the foray at a cot in Langley-dale, 
where she was kindly welcomed by a lone widow to 
a night's lodging, chiefly on account of the hftanty and 
polished dialect of little Mary, who was quite a phe- 
nomenon among those rude borderers. And the next 
day, when Christy was about to continue her journey, 
the widow, whose name was Clark, besought her to 
stay with her, and help her with the spinning of some 
weDs for Lady Langley. Christy accepted the offer, 
for no 9ne could excel her at spinning ; and the two 
continued on carding and spinning time about, very 

, busy and very happy to all appearance, although in 
truth Christy's heart was yearning over the precari- 
ous situation of her husband, as well as her household 
goods and gear; and Widow Clark yearning no less 
to know who the strangers were whom she had got 
in her house. Christy said " the bairn was her's, but 
the father o* her was a grand nobleman wha had fa*n 
into some scrape, an' the king had cuttet oflFhls head. 
Sae as the bairn wasna jeetimate, the friends had just 
•ient her back to.b^r poor mother again." 
" Ay,. ay V said v^vd^jvi Clark; " we leeve in awftf 

biiin^ ! For six^' wex t C'^Tv^^'^>^^^*^^^w^%t\ 
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?ears, the lives o' men hae been naething countit on. 
V^henever a man's indictit as they ca't,the nixt word 
that we hear is, that he*s hanged." (Christie let the 
thread drop oufrof her hand, and her cheek grew pale.) 
'* An' then how mony hae been shot an' hanged with- 
out either indictment or trial ? The lives o' men are 
nae mair countit on now-a-days than they were a 
wheen auld onsen or auld naigs. But O, I heard some 
ill news yestreen ! Ye maun ken that there's a wild 
bloody clan wha leeve up in the moorlands that they 
ca' Beattie's, wha it is thoucht will soon be axtirpit, 
for they hae risen in rebellion against their lord, an' 
as near killed him as he'll ever miss being killed again. 
An, there's ane, it seems, the worst o' the hale bike, 
wha has killed a gentleman, an' stown an heiress 
Aweel, ye see, the Lord Maxwell o' Niddisdale, he 
sends up a band o' sodgers to rescue the bairn ; but 
when they gaed there, the rascally thieves wadha pro- 
duce her. Weel, the sodgers brunt an hirried, for ye 
ken thae Beatties are a' outlaws an* thieves, an fair' 
game. But what does the villains do, think ye ? I de- 
clare I was tauld yestreen, that they gathered till a 
head, and had killed Lord Niddisdale's men ilka ane, 
an, roastit an' eatin them." 

" Hout ! they surely wadna do that. It wad only 
be some o' the recovered cattle that they roastit ane 
eatit. That ye ken is the rule." 

^* I ken nae sic thing, but this I ken, that the knaves 
will soon be a' hanged, that's some comfort. The 
villain that murdered the gentleman an' stealed the 
bairn an' her tocher, is ta'en away to Dumfries al- 
ready to be hanged. An' if Lord Maxwell of Niddis- 
dale had them q.' where he is, there wadna ane 6' them 
escape. This bonnie bairn's your ain, yoq say ?" 

** Ay, weel I wot is she, though I maiin sav it, to 
my shame. An* I maun e'en try to work for her 
bread an' my aiq baitfa." 

** Because a kii|4 of glose cam' &tT me that thk 
m'^ht he tlw stavuhe^B, atf tkatltcA^'gi^^ ' 
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strappit neatly up by the neck about her. But what 
neea J say sae ? What interest could a poor workin' 
body like you hae in stealing a bairn to bring a dou- 
ble weight on your shoulders ? An' what a bit gildit 
trinket is this wi' some glass beads in it that she wears 
on her naked bosom V' 

" That's a charm for keepin' away the fairies, the 
brownies, an' a' evil spirits frae her. H^r father, wha 
was a great maister o' airts, lockit that about her neck 
that it might never be ta*en aff. 

*' Aih ! but that is a valuable thin^ an' a blessing 
to my house, for muckle, muckle I hae been plaguit 
wi' them ! So she's your airn bairn, you say ? Weel 
1 canna help having my jealousings. She's verra un- 
like ye. What is your name, darling V' 

" Whv, Maly ! little Maly Gumly !" said the chiW 
carelessly, as she sat on the floor caressing a kitten. 

'* 1 am ruined now." thought Christy to herself, 
** and all will out together !" 

" What mair nor Mary did you say ? Tell me what 
mair ?" 

"I don't know what you say," said the child, 
" What mare is it ? Is it papa's own or the ane I 
rode on wid auld Fader Flip." 

" What does the creature say V' said Widow Clark, 
^* Who was Father Flip, Mary ? " 

"O, it wasde man dat wanted de head, you know; 
when Maly van and kie'd, and de bloody man took 
JIaly up and toss'd her." 

" O, she's clean ayont my comprehension,'* said 
Widow Clark. " But what mair do they ca' ye forby 
Mary ? What mair did you say ?" 

I* I did not say any thing about a mare," said th^ 
child. " Come, come, pussey, you fnust go with mc, 
|ind if you ds^r^ to scratch me, 1 yf\\l bestt you." 

*^ That^g n^e b?iir|i p' this country, howQver," said 
the widow j *< ye hae surely been far up through Eng- 
land when ye met wi' youv miafortune?** 
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ken weel how many English officers, baith noblemen 
an' gentlemen, hae been hereabouts for ower lang a 
time for our good. If ye ken'd a' that I hae suffered 
for that bairn your heart wad bleed for me. An' 
lack-a-day I fear my sufferings for her winna be a' 
ower yet." And with that Christy fell a-crying bit- 
terly as she thought of her husband and her burnt 
habitation. But who can fathom the latent fountains 
of tenderness in a woman's heart, especially when 
helpless infancy is concerned 1 

Widow Clark felt that she had sounded a chord too 
delicate, and concluded by saying — " Weel, weel, 
cheer up your heart, an' think nae mair about it. 
What's done canna be undone, an' ye hae a pair o* 
good hands o' your ain, an' are weel wordy o' your 
room, sae ye are welcome to stay here as lang as you 
like, an' your wark shall stand for your meat, an' if 
we ply weel, we'll surely support sweet little Mary 
atween us." 

This speech was rewarded by a gush of grateful 
tears from Christy, for her heart yearned over the 
child, and from that day forward Mrs. Clark never 
put another question to Christy about the child. She 
called herself Christy Melville, and said the child was 
to be called after her own surname, by order of her 
father the day before he was beheaded. So one was 
called Christy and the other Mary, and there was 
no more said about it. But every sabbath day Christy 
left the charge of little Mary with the widow, went 
off before day and returned again by night ; and 
though -the widow watched her, she saw that ghe 
sometimes went one way and sometimes another, and 
could not comprehend her business. It was after- 
wards discovered that she went to Dumfries and 
Tbickside week about 

Christy saw and learned frpm others that she stood 
on ticklish ground i a high reward having b^n offer* 
ed for the discovery of &e cliild, she tooK good car« 
tQ cmceal the riohw ahe had\>xo^iH^\.i«^Wx'»H« 
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even venturing to buy her a new frock, unless out of 
their joint savings. That Widow Clark really be- 
lieved the child to be Christy's is rather doubtful; 
but certain it is she acquiesced in the belief, for 
she loved both the child and nnother, and had no 
mind to part with them. So the child grew in stature 
and in beauty. But we mnst return to Christy's 
family. 

Jock of Thickside was tried before Lord Nithsdale 
immediately on his return from • England, but the 
Beatsons, his accusers, refused to attend, keeping 
their fastnesses, for they knew as far as the power of 
the Maxwells extended they were a proscribed clan; 
and moreover their late slaughter of the band of 
English rendered them supremely obnoxious to their 
old tyrannical liege lords. But Maxwell was at the 
pains to send officers up among them, and the Beat*- 
sons told all that they knew, for they lamented the 
death of their brave clansman Robert of Cassock ex-, 
ceedingly, and all of them suspected John of Thick- 
side. It was proven that he was not on the field at 
the dividing or the spoil, nor the burying of the slain, 
nor even at his chief's funeral next day, and that he 
was seen crossing the Esk on the evening of the 3d, 
with a crying child on the horse before him. 

This was all, and there was nothing more criminal 
in it than what attached to the whole clan who were 
present at the foray, and ali this Jock had confessed 
plainly at first, but schooled by his wife, he denied 
that he had ever left the field of strife. He said he 
had picked up a lovely child trying to waddle away 
from the field of battle, and he being wearied and 
wounded, rode straight home and took the child with 
him to try to preserve her innocent life. 

** Then tell me, ruffian, what thou hast done with 
that child ?*' said Lord Maxwell ; <^ for that baby's 
life was* of more value than the lives pf thy wholo 
race:** 
'*It ia falsei'^ 919SA 3oc]|i. 
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*♦ What say'st thou, caitiff? Speak'st thou so to 
me ?" 

•^ Yes, I do. For there is not a life of my race 
which is not as valuable in the sight of heaven as 
either thine or her's, and I hope a great deal more so 
than those of any papist's on earth." 

A buzz of approbation ran through the crowded 
council-room at this bold reply ; for the Dumfriesians 
had suffered much from the Catholics and abhorred 
them, and Lord Maxwell perceiving this, answered 
mildly and said, " Tell me what thou hast done with 
that noble child, and thy life shall be as dear to me 
as thou rashly supposest it is to heaven ?" 

1 must give John Beatson's explanation in his own 
words. " Troth ye see, ma* Iword, I feught verra 
hard that day an' levelled a good deal o' the Eng- 
lishers wi' the swaird. But that wasna my wyte, far 
we had a commander, a chief o' our ain, an' whan 
he began the fray, what could we cli- -^**^. follow, 
Besides we ken'd the days o' the pap^*^ ^*v ower, 
as ye'U soon find to your cost, an* wv. jught the 
sooner we made an end o' a wheen o' them me bet- 
ter. But to come to the bairn again that ye hard 
sic a wark about ; troth I was laith to pit the secret 
out. But faith an' troth, my lord, ye murdered her 
yourseP. An' it's gayan like a papish's trick after a'. 
They're sae frank at takin the lives o' others it's weel 
done when they snap ane anither's at orra times." 

" Explain what you mean, Beatson. This is too 
serious a business to be jeered with. I never saw the 
child, and therefore could have no hand in taking 
her life. But it is a business which, if I judge aright, 
will cost you your neck." 

'* A weel ! I ken ye hae resolved on that already, 
an' gin a' my kinsmen had but ae neck among them 
ye wad chop them a* off at aince. But I ken wha's 
head better deserves to be chopped off, and I'll ex- 
plain the matter to you an' a' that hear me. I found 
^ bairi) there's nae doubt o't, trying, ^oor things to 
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waddle away and escape frae the field o' battle. Sae 
I took her by the frock- tail an* pu'd her up afore me, 
an* fmdin that she was laden wi' goud an' diamonds 
an' precious stones, an' that I was fair woundit atf 
forefoughten, I thought I wad tak her for my prize 
an' let my friends share the rest amang them. Sae I 
brought her hame an' gae her to my wife, who poor 
woman kissed her, caressed her, an' fed her wi' the 
best in the house. But behold I was sent to prison, 
an' your lordship, knowing that I wasna at hame to 
defend my ain, sent up your sogers wha surroundit 
the house ; an' my poor wife was sae fley'd that she 
took up the baby an' a' her riches into a hiding place 
in a garret which nae leeving soul could find out 
But behold the base knaves set the house on fire an' 
burnt it every stab, an' my honest woman an' the 
bairn war baith burnt to ashes. But that's the gate 
honest a n'^ true men hae been long guidit bv th§ 

Lord'-jV •^ale looked confounded. He knew such 
a deed hadi^een done ; the plain narrative affected 
him, and he exclaimed " God forgive me." The 
populace grew outrageous. They pulled Lord Niths* 
dale from the seat of justice, and knocked and pom- 
melled him so, that it was with great difficulty his 
officers and adherents got him pushed into the dun-, 
geon of the prison and locked up there. From that 
day he never more mounted the bench of justice in 
Dumfries. The times were changed with him. The 
mob assumed the rule for a season. Th.e crown tot- 
tered on the head of the king, while a more powerful 
hand grasped at it, and ^11 was utter confusipn. Jo 
the mean time, John Thick^ide was set free, amid 
the shouts of an exulting mob. But though liberated 
in this singular and tumultuous way, he was not ex- 
culpated in the eyes of his kinsmeO; who regarded 
him with a jealous eye and refused to gssiociate will^ 
him. They suspected V\ykv tvoI owly of h^siiig foully 
flain Robert of Ca88oc!t,\i\jxWNYft^\£vTA^ v«v^^«% 
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the child for the sake of her treasure, for though the 
BeatsoDS heard the story as a fact that the wife and 
child were both bumty they did not believe it« 

When Mary came to be about nine years of a^e 
she was taken notice of by Mrs. Majrwell, commonly 
called Lady Latigley. This lady was a widow, hef 
husband having mllen in the civil wars, and she had 
retired to an old solitary but neat mansion in thi^ 
wild dellj with her only surviving child, a boy in his 
teens. Now, as Lady Lansley supplied the two 
women with constant work, she often called at theii' 
cot to see how her woollen and linnen yarn were 
coming on, atid pay them by the spindle. So every 
time she saw and conversed with little Mary Mel- 
ville, as she was called, she could not help admiring 
her singular beauty and fine address ; and at length 
proposed to take her home and educate her along 
with her son, who had a tutor of his own. This pro- 
posal was blithely accepted by the two women, for 
though both of them by dint of hard spelling and mis- 
naming words could read a little, they found them- 
selves quite inadequate to teach their little darling 
any thing beyond the alphabet, every letter of which 
they mis-pronounced. 

Mary proved a most apt learner, as girls about 
that age generally are, and soon made great ad- 
vancement in overtaking the young laird. Lady 
Langley was so pleased with herself at having taken 
this fatherless and interesting child under her protec- 
tion, that she condescended often to attend to her 
education herself, though with a great deal of pomp 
and circumstance. It was while guiding her hand in 
writing one day that Lady Langley perceived the 
cross on the girl's bosom, and was struck dumb with 
astonishment, thinking that it was streaked wfth 
blood. She took it out and stared at it. Mary made 
no resistance, but stared on the lady's face in return. 
It was a cross of gold set with rubies in a most 
beautiful way. 
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« Mary Melville, what\ thisT said the lady; 
« child, this cannot be yours.** 

** I believe it is, madam," said Mary seriously. ** It 
has hung there since ever I remember, and I have 
heard that it was locked round my neck by my father 
the day before he was beheaded.'* 

** He has died for the true religion then, said the 
lady, turning up her eyes, and then turning over the 
cross, she saw upon the adverse side these words, if 
I remember aright, set in very small diamonds, 
Mater Dei, memento M, M, " Ay, there it is ! 
There it is," exclaimed she, " Mother of God, re- 
member Mary Melville ! Girl, that cross is worth 
an estate. Do you remember aught of your papa ?" 

" I think always I remember of riding in a coach 
with a gentleman whom I was wont to call so.'' 

*' What was his name ?" 

** I have quite forgot, but men took off their caps 
when they spoke to him." 

" Was your own name always Mary Melville'!" 

" No, it was not. I am almost certain it was not 
But O I cannot remember ! I think they called me 
Mary Gumey or Gulney, or some such sound as that. 
But it is all uncertain and quite like a dream." 

" But you never had any mother or mamma save 
poor Christy." ' 

" No, no, I never had any mother or mamma but 
Christy, excepting Mrs. Clark, who is the very 



same." 



" Ay, ay ! So then the story is all too true !* Your 
father has been a gentleman, perhaps more. But your 
mother has been one of the herd, perhaps common 
strumpet, so you must never think to rise in life, 
Mary. Never presume to thrust yourself into genteel 
society, for there is a stain on your lineage which 
all the beauty and accomplishments of the world can- 
not efface." 

" I don't see that at all, Lady Langley, why I 
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should be looked down on by the world for a misde- 
meanor in which I had no share/' 

" It is the way of the world, child, and to the ways 
of the world we must submit, as we cannot frame it 
anew to our own ideas or the particular circum- 
stances that suit ourselves. But blessed be God 
who cast you on my protection, for I will breed you 
up in the true religion, and as you never can rise id 
life, I will get you placed in a nunnery." 

" A nunnery ? What's that ? I do not like the 
name." 

" It is a religious house where young women are 
brought up in the fear, nurture, and admonition of 
the Lord, well prepared for a better state, and well 
provided for all their lives.^' 

" Well, I should like that exceedingly. Are there 
plenty of young gentlemen in it ?" 

" No, no ! There is no man suffered to enter those 
sacred gates but the father confessor." 

" I think I shall not go. I'll rather take my chance 
with old mother Christy, to such luck as may cast 
up." 

Lady Langley smiled and made a long speech 
about mothers, which I do not choose to bring into 
my tale and by degrees half and more persuaded the 
young volatile beauty that she was directing her on 
the right path. In the meantime the young laird and 
she learned on and gambolled on together. He was 
constantly playing tricks on her, and keeping her 
squalling in their hours of amusement, and sometimes 
he would pretend to lash her from him with a horse- 
whip, but in one minute she was between his shoul- 
ders again. Lady Langley gave them many profound 
lectures on the impropriety of their intimacy, and 
would often impress Mary's mind so much that she 
would try to keep aloof from George for days toge- 
ther. But the game always began again. They Went 
a nutting, they went a bird-nesting, keeping out of 
the severe dame's sight, and tUlimaVeV^ Oq^t^'^^^x^*^ 

VOh. 
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Stand or sit and ^aze in silence at the growing beau* 
ties of Mary, while the return he got for this worship 
was often no more than a slap on the cheek or a fiUip 
on the nose. 

But the time arrived when Greorge was obliged to 
leave his mother's house for some Catholic college!, 
whether in France or Ireland I have forgot, but he 
remained there a number of years, and was only 
home once all the time, and then when he met with 
Mary he did not know her. It was a droll scene. 
Mary accosted him with ease and familiarity, while 
be could only bow, stare, and hesitate. When told 
that it was his old playmate, Mary Melville, he ac- 
tually cried for joy at seeing her so lovely. The lady 
took good care to keep them asunder, so that they 
only met once by themselves for a few minutes, but 
during that short space something had passed be- 
tween them which never was forgotten by either of 
them. 

But the time at length arrived when it behoved 
Greorge Maxwell to come home and take the charge 
of his own affairs, and Lady Langley resolved to put 
her scheme into execution with regard to Mary, and 
get her disposed of in a nunnery. She made no men- 
tion of such a thing, but said she wanted to send 
her as a companion and TOverness to her cousin, the 
Countess of Traquair, who she knew generally went 
abroad every year, and had plenty of interest. Mary 
was obsequious and rather fond of the change, but it 
took all Lady Langley's eloquence to persuade the 
two old dames to part with her, and strange to say, 
Mrs. Clark was the far most obstinate in yielding and 
affected at parting with her. 

The Earl of Traquair's chaplain and livery ser- 
vant at length arrived by appointment, and after a 
great deal of kissing and cr)ring, Marjr, mount^ on 
a fine palfrey, rode cheerfully away vnth her ghostly 
conductor ; the UvexymvK^^ViQiTii^ Wn^ cyaite lades 
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with necessaries which the good old woman forced 
her to take along ^ith her. 

I could never find out what road they took for the 
castle of Traquair. A printed account of the trans- 
action that I have seen says they were going to lodge 
that night with a sort of broken or deposed clergy- 
man at a place called Braeger, so that it is probable 
it was at the steps of Glen-dearg that they encoun- 
tered a horde of men and women, lodging in two 
tents in which fires were blazing, and plenty of noise 
and singing going on, while the bagpipe was lending 
its loudest strains to the chorus. The priest was 
frightened, as well he might, for he knew by the in- 
imitable strains of the . bagpipe which he had fre- • 
quently heard, that the carollers were The Faas, a 
reckless tribe of gipsies that generally travelled 
twenty-four strong, and through all the country took 
and did whatever they listed, but who never visited 
any place more than once in a year, and those who 
were civil to them they would not wrong, but reaved 
without scruple from their adversaries. 

The priest as I said was not at all at his ease, but 
to get off the road at the steps was impossible, and 
to return back over the dreary path they had passed 
was both cowardly and inconvenient, so the three 
were obliged to pass on. But to get by unperceived 
was impracticable. The horses stopped and snorted, 
and the dogs of the gipsies bayed until out sallied a 
body of the Faas, and without ceremony seized the 
three helpless travellers and bore them in to the chief, 
taking care meantime to secure their horses out oiF 
sight. 

What a scene was there ! There was plenty of 
lamb and mutton roasting and stewing, which the 
gipsies, with the help of their dogs, had reaved from 
the flocks that fed all around them, and plenty of the 
best French brandy, for they were smugglers as well 
as gipsies. Now the man who seized Mary and car- 
riw "9^ W^ ^^ S^Py'* ^^^^ ^^* ^^ other than the 
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celebrated Gordon Faa the piper; which she knew 
by this token, that every step he took with her the 
great drone uttered a groan, she having some way 
pressed against the bag, to the infinate amusement 
of ihe gang, who screamed with laughter at the piper 
and his splendid load. 

The smell of the viands was so delicious that, truth 
to say, the chaplain eyed them as ascending from 
the cauldron with great satisfaction, and after bless- 
ing the good things in Latin, partook most liberally 
of them as well as of the brandy. He knew the chief, 
and named him by his name, liORD John Faa, He 
also know the piper, naming him, so that no doubt of 
the identity of the priest remained. The Lord Tra- 
quair of that day was a great and good man, respect- 
ed all over Scotland, and by this wandering horde as 
much as any ; nothing therefore could exceed the 
kindness of the gang to their guests, and it must be 
acknowledged that both the priest and servant en- 
joyed themselves exceedingly, for they really felt 
that they were much more comfortable than they 
could possibly have been with the broken curate at 
Braeger. 

Not so with poor Mary. It was a scene of rude- 
ness, roughness, and recklessness, of which she had 
never even dreamed, and the gipsy women were the 
far worst. And moreover Gordon Faa, the piper, 
who kept close by her, plagued her with his assidui- 
ties, looking upon her as his lawful prize, although 
again and again snubbed both by the stern looks and 
degrading taunts of the chief John Faa, lord of Little 
Egypt, who at length drove him into the secondary 
tent, leaving none in that lent save his mother, two 
brethren, the priest, Mary, and himself. They slept 
on rushes ; but as Mary refused to lie down, the chief 
like a gentleman sat and watched with her. As soon 
as all were quiet, he proposed at once to make her 
queen of the gipsies, ^lssuyw^ her that no lady in the 
Jppd should fii^re beUet ox v^ Xj^Vuet ^^^!^^^ ^fa^ 
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tried to turn it into a jest, and said she was already 
engaged to the piper. Lord John let her know that 
he was jestinc none about the matter, and told her 
that Gordon the piper was a low dastardly poltroon 
whom he, John Faa, could SQuff out like a candle, 
and not so much as burn his fingers on him. 

" I beg your pardon, Sir Sovereign," said Mary. 
** Now, in my opinion, the piper is the most proper 
man of the two, and as I am engaged to him it is 
most ungenerous in you to propose taking me from 
your kinsman." 

'* I would take you away from my brother," said 
he, " for of all the women I have ever seen on earth 
you are the most beautiful. But believe me it woukl 
be wise and prudent in you to acquiesce in my pro- 
posal. It will be better for you, because what you 
refuse me on friendly terms I am resolved to take by 
force." 

" I must first hear what my conductor and ghostly 
confessor says to that," said Mary. " And you your- 
self must also first procure the consent of the piper 
before we can proceed farther in this matter." 

Now it happened that there was only the thickness 
of the canvass between the jealous piper and them all 
this time, and he heard every word that was uttered and 
took it all for earnest, and there was one other heard 
it, who, to all appearance, was the soundest sleeper 
there, and that was the chief's mother, the queen 
dowager of the gipsies, and as she both adored and 
dreaded her son, she resolved to further his views in 
the attainment of his object, a queen of the gipsies, 
that would not only do them credit but astonish all 
the country. 

The next morning they packed up their baggage 
in a time unaccountably short, and set off before suiv 
rise. The priest asked for their horses and liberty 
to proceed, out the chief told him that he would coqf 
duct them in safety to Trgquair ffate, provided ht 
would marry him to that young tody mUv iH^m. bit 

o % 
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was resolved never to part But if he refused to do 
that, perhaps — he — would not be permitted — ^to go 
much farther. 

The chaplain's blood ran chill to the heart, for he 
knew with whom he had to do. A gang that ac- 
counted no more for the lives of men than of sheep. 
" If I have the consent of parties," said he with a 
pale and quivering lip, " why then I can have no ob- 
jections." 

" How can you say so, father Crosbie ?" said 
Mary, " would you marry me to the chief of a law- 
less gang of outlaws, vagabonds, the terror and dis- 
S'ace of the country. Be assured then, once for all, 
at I would rather die a thousand deaths than sub- 
mit to such a degradation. 

" Don't just say so far, young madam," said the 
old gipsv queen, " we'll see about that by and by." 

** vVell, well, we'll not say any more about these 
matters just now," said the chief. " But as we are 
all goinff the same road let us journey on together 
till breakfast-time, and when we have got a hearty 
meal we shall either remain together or part good 
friends." 

The chaplain, who would gladly have been off, 
answered mildly, " Why, now begging your honour's 
pardon, I think we had better proceed by ourselves. 
You are the very best fellows, and the best of land- 
lords, but think what will be said through the country 
if the Earl of Traquair's chaplain, a gentleman m 
holy orders, and a lady belonging to that great fami* 
ly, should be seen travelling through the country vrith 
gipsies ?" 

" There is no one to see us here," said Lord John, 
^ for no one dares to come near us as we pass out 
the way, therefore let us journey on till we breakfast 
together, which will not be before eleven, as we take 
always only two hearty meals a-day." 

Some went a fishing, some went a shooting, and 
foine a reavii^g«. axid a« a^g^Y^Vs^v^ ^^^ ^.^<^^ t 
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Elace called Black-Burn at eleven to breakfast. They 
ad plenty of fine trout, some of the birds now called 
gamej and both lamb and mutton beside ; and after 
both men and women had partaken of a full quaigh 
of brandy, they sat down to a hearty breakfast, and 
then after another quaigh of brandy the chief said, 
" Now, Sir Priest, proceed we to business, if you 
please, and join this young woman's hand with mine, 
as nothing less than such a ceremony will satisfy the 
consciences of women." 

Here the piper came forward, bonnet in hand, and 
thus addressed the chief. " My lord, how is it that I 
should be forced to mind you of the unaltered and 
inviolable law of this and all well regulated commu- 
nities regarding spulzie ; you know too well that it is 
that whoever first finds the prize and takes possession 
is the legal owner without dispute and without refer- 
ence ; you have therefore no right nor claim to that 
young maiden. She is mine. And before our kins-* 
men I make my appeal, and dare vou to touch her so 
much as with one of your fingers. ' 

Lord John Faa stood upcurlinghis dark lip, while his 
mustachios moved up and down like the whiskers of 
a cat with rage. "Thou butterfly! Thou moth! 
Thou thing of wind and whistles ! Barest^ thou iox 
thy heart's blood speak thus to me?" 

" Yes, I dare !" said the piper, " for I ask only 
justice." 

** Then take that as a part of thy measure of it," 
said the chief, aiming a tremendous blow at the 
piper's left temple. But Gordon Faa the piper was 
a proper man though in a subordinate capacity ; he 
broke the force of his chiefs stroke with his left elbow, 
and returned it with such interest that he laid his 
chief flat on the green, where he lay motionless with 
the blood gushing from his mouth and nose, right be- 
fore the entrance of his tent. . The piper instantly 
struck with the enormity of the olience, turned hi8 
l>¥^k f^nd flpdj QJad ixx the hurry of \eu^% ^<&%Ytos\<e^ 
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to the chief no one noted this till the old gipsy queen 
called out. " Is the dog to be allowed to escape 
thus ?" On which Ellick Faa, the chief's brother, 
threw off his coat, drew a rapier, and pursued him. 

There was not one of the sept, however, a match 
for the piper in speed, which had often been proved 
before, and at this time terror increasing it he shot 
away from his pursuers like a hare from a colley 
dog. Another brother perceiving this, pursued also, 
and the chief recovering from the stunning blow fol- 
lowed behind, calling on his brothers to stop, but they 
neither heard nor regarded. Some of Gordon the 
piper's near connexions next followed, both men and 
women, and the path down the river, over knowe 
and dell, was seen by the shepherds and peat- workers 
from the hills covered with a long line of gipsies, all 
running like mad people, and they said one to another, 
" There*s some drunken fray among the Faas, an* 
it'll no settle without blood." 

The piper kept quite a-head, and it is believed 
would have done so and far outrun all his pursuers. 
What then tempted him to take earth is unaccounta- 
ble, for though far a-head and out of sight of his pur- 
suers, he bolted into the very first house he came to, 
which was the farm-house of CoggerhilL It so hap- 
pened that there was not a soul in the house but one 
voung girl, who was standing at the kitchen table 
baking bannocks. She knew Gordon Faa the piper, 
for she had danced to his strains only three days be- 
fore, and she asked in astonishment " What's the mat- 
ter ? What's the matter ? Guide us, Gordon, what's 
the matter?" 

" Nae ill to you, deary ; nae ill to you," said he, 
and flying into a corner of the milkhouse, he hid 
himself behind a salt barrel and a meal one. I can 
give the particulars of this catastrophe correctly, for 
It was the daughter of that girl who related the stwy 
to me agaia v? nen 1 n9^« a l^^y. Her name was Tibbf 
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Scott, and she lived with an only daughter at Craig- 
hill on Lord Napier's land, and I am sure sure is still 
remembered by many living. 

" What's the matter, Gordon?" said she. " Nae 
ill to you, deary," said he. ** But for God's sake din- 
na tell ony o' them that I'm here." 

He had not well done speaking when Ellick Faa 
entered, with a thirsty rapier ready in his hand. 
" Did you see a man, lassie ?" said he hurriedly ; 
" did you see a man? Saw you aughts o' our 
piper here ?" 

" Na, said she, as if quite surprised by the question, 
on which Ellick uttered an oath and ran again to th(6 
door. But the view from that house being very ex- 
tensive all around, and he seeing no one flying, re- 
turned again into the house, and said, " O d — him, 
he must be here !" and instanly commenced a search, 
when the panting of the piper soon led to his discovery. 
EUick seized him by the neck, and dragged him out 
to the middle of the kitchen -floor, while the piper 
seemed to be deprived of all power either to plead or 
fight, but arms he had none. Ellick trailed him ou 
on his back, and setting his foot on his throat, he 
stabbed him through the heart. Ijle was standing on 
him with both his feet, the girl -^id, and when he 
pulled out his rapier from his breast, the blood spout- 
ed upwards against the loft. The piper died in- 
stantly. 

That blood remained on those joists and flooring 
for a century, and I have often looked at it myself in 
the old farm-house of Coggerhill, with a sort of awe 
and terror, although only a memorial of former days 
The chiefs younger brother next arrived, ai d hke? 
wise ran his weapon through the body of the piper, 
but it hardly shivered, he having been run through 
the heart at the first. The chief next arrived with 
his face and breast covered with blood ; but his rage 
and grief, when he saw Gordon the piper was mur- 
ii^re3, is past d^cribing. He cursed Vvv^>ot^^\^\!i \q^ 
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their impetuosity, and the girl was wont to say, that 
she believed if he had a weapon in his hand he would 
have slain them both. When his rage bad somewhat 
subsided, he lamented his fallen kinsman in the most 
dolorous and pathetic terms, and wept like a child 
over him, saying, " Thou art foully slain, Gordon, 
thou art foully slain ! and I would rather it had been 
myself, or either of them than thou. For it was I 
who was the aggressor ! yes, it was I — it was I !*' 

Sundry others arrived, both men and women, and 
great was the lamentation for the fall of the piper, 
and dreadful the execrations on his murderers. They 
then took the byre door from its hinges, stretched the 
ghastly corpse upon that, and bore him back to the 
tent, where they wrapped the body up in linen and 
woollen, and buried it on the very spot where his 
chief fell when he knocked him down, and where his 
grave is to be seen to this day, on Brackhope Ridge 
•-r-and with one stone at the head, and another at the 
feet : a dreadful lesson to the insubordinate members 
of all clans. 

In the meantime, while this horrible and fatal affray 
was going on, and the gipsy men all away, the priest 
and livery-servant made their escape ; mounting their 
steeds, they rode with all their might, and reached 
the castle of Traquair before it was quite dark, where 
they related their grievous story, but not truly, to 
save themselves from the shame of leaving Mary be- 
hind. The truth was, that the priest pleaded very 
hard that Mary should accompany him ; but the old 
gipsy queen, and the other women that remained at 
the tent, would not suffer her to depart, but held her 
by force. The priest threatened her with the ven- 
geance of Lord Traquair, and said he would send an 
armed body of men at once, who would not only take 
the young lady from them, but cut them all to pieces. 
But the old hag is said to have answered him in these 
bitter words : — j 

** Ay, gang or nAa Noxa ^wj^> ^\A ^^is:^^^^^*!! I 

& V A ^k 
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o* Traquair. We dinna gie that for him (snappins 
hcJr fingers.) An* afore ye win the Kirk-Rigg» we'll 
mak her she sanna be worth the sending for, nor will 
8he gang wi' ye if ye wad tak her. 

Mary cried most bitterly, and entreated the priest^ 
by all that he held sacred to remain with her and be 
her protector ; but he was glad to escape with life 
aod limb^ and left Mary in a swoon, held down by 
three gipsy women. Therefore when he went to Tra- 

?[uair, ne said that they had fallen in with the power- 
ul gipsey gang called the Faas, and that the young 
lady for wnom they were sent rather choose to remain 
•with them and be their queen, than come to Traquair 
to be a servant. Lady Traquair would not believe 
this report, after the letters she had had from her 
cousin, but the Earl believed it, and sent no succour. 

But there is a power far above that of the nobles 
of the earth, that watches over truth and innocence ; 
and Mary failed not at every interval of hateful per- 
secution in this dreadful dilemma, to implore protec- 
tion of heaven; and her prayers were heard, for she 
was delivered, and that in a most wonderful manner. 

When the gang returned with the mangled and 
bloody corpse of the piper, her feelings received a 
fearful shock. She expected nothing but death from 
those lawless ruffians ; but it was not death so much 
as dishonour that she dreaded ; and after the gipsy 

Sueen's speech to the priest, she had ffood reasons for 
reading both. She however seized a clasp knife, 
and concealed it in her bosom, resolved, if any vio- 
lence was offered to her, to stab the aggressor, and if 
unable to accomplish that to stab herselfl But the old 
gipsy queen either missed the knife, which was a sort 
CI closing dagger, and a most insidious and dangerous 
weapon, or some way or other suspected Mary*s de* 
sign, for the three hags, laid all hold of her at once, 
forced the knife from her, and tied her hands behind 
her back. 

When the piper's burial was over, ^<^ cItosJl ^*? 
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very down-hearted and out of tune. He was ahgry 
that the chaplain was gone ; he was angry that the 
young lady was detained against her will, and her 
hands bound behind her back. In short, he was angry 
with every thing, and ordered his mother to let Mary 
depart ; for he had no heart to compel her to submit to 
his will by force. 

** Not by force !" said she. " How then should a 
queen of the Egyptians be wooed but by force? I 
thought I had a noble and daring son of thee, but I 
have only a chicken-hearted craven ! Where could 
you find such another queen as this tlirust upon you 
by chance. The like of her is not in broad Scotland ; 
and after proposing the thing, to draw back ! Faugh ! 
force forsooth ! Where lives the maiden who does not 
like to be forced to some things 1 I — ay I was laid 
on the bride-bed with your father, with my hands tied 
behind my back ; and what I was obliged to submit 
to, my daughter-in-law may well submit to after me. 
I would not have a queen of our brave and ancient 
tribe who was not taken by force, because otherwise 
she would not be worth having. Win her and wear 
her, say I. There she lies at your command. Lord 
Traquair may send for her to-morrow, but I sent him 
word that before that time he should find her not 
worth the taking; and neither would she go with his 
men if he would take her. Come, comrades, let us 
take a walk up by the Back Burn, and leave the 
young couple by themselves.*' 

Mary was then left in the tent with Lord John Fa, 
with her hands tied behind her back. He had, how- 
ever, used no violence with Mary, for she all her life 
spoke of him with respect. He had, perhaps, oflered 
some — for it seems that he discovered the crosss in her 
bosom, which at once struck him speechless and mo- 
tionless. This golden cross, be it remembered, was a 
very affecting thing. It was an efligy of the Saviour 
on the cross, w'\\\v \^\^ \^\^% fex the nails, and | 
•mailer ones Teseaib\\x\^ \Vi^ ^\x^-w£w\\\^^*l "^m^N^s^jL I 
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The savage, who certainly had known something 
about the Christian revelation, was so struck with the 
sight of this apparently bloody cross, that he shrunk 
back speechless and horrified, while Mary, seeing his 
perturbed looks, appeared as much terrified as he. At 
length, with a quivering lip, he spoke words to the 
following purpose : — " Lady, you are the favoured of 
heaven ; and rather than offer any violence to that 
pure and lovely frame would I spill my own heart's 
olood. You are free. Here I loose you with my own 
hands, and fear not that one of our tribe dare so much 
as touch you with a foul finger." 

Poor Mary was so overjoyed at this miraculous re- 
lief, that she kneeled at her deliverer's feet, and em- 
braced his knees ; and then, how astonished was the 
old reckless queen and her associates, at seeing the 
chief and the beauty meeting them walking arm in 
arm. The gipsies, of course, formed conclusions wide 
of the truth. 

But that very afternoon the chief mounted Mary on 
her own palfrey, and he and his two brethren accom- 
panied her as far as a place called Corse Cleuch, 
where she got the room to sleep in and they the bam ; 
and the next day they set her safely down at Traquair 
gate, with every thing pertaining to her. Lord and 
Lady Traquair were highly pleased with the gene- 
rosity and kindness of this roving barbarian chief, and 
it was thought (but to the truth of this I cannot speak) 
that it was through the earl's powerful interest that 
there was never any cognizance taken of the piper's 
murder. It was as likely to have been occasioned by 
the times being so terribly out of joint: but so it was, 
that the two brothers escaped with impunity. 

As for Mary, she seemed to have been born to a life 
of wild romance ; for no sooner had she shewn her 
face at Traquair than John Stewart, second son to 
the earl, and denominated The Tutor of Caberston, 
fell desperately in love with her, and intreated of his 
oarents permission to marry her. TlVvc^ '^iWiX^Xvx^g^ 
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indignant at the proposal, but finding him obstinately 
intent on his purpose, they were obliged to apply to 
Mary herself, and rely on her prudence. Sne was 
aware how well the young gentleman loved, and also 
how advantageous tne match would have beeny — ^for 
JfQ was afterwards Earl of Traquair. But she listened 
to the admonitions of her new guardians, and the next 
time the Tutor addressed her, she gave him such a 
lecture on his imprudence in proposing such a thing, 
and of their mreat inequality m life, he being the son 
of a powerful nobleman, and she a poor nameless 
foundling, unacknowledged by any one, that the 
young man was astonished, but nowise diverted from 
his purpose ; for in place of that, when he found her so 
disinterested, his loveglowed fiercer than ever, and be 
determined, at all hazards, on iuaking her his wife. 

Mary told the countess every thing candidly, and 
all the gentleman's vehement protestations ; and that 
acute lady perceived that, knowing her son's temper 
and disposition, there was nothing for it but separating 
them. She therefore persuaded her two sons Charles 
and John, to go on a visit to their relations in Niths- 
dale ; and in the meantime she smuggled oflf Mary to 
Fjance, in company with two of her daughters, the 
ladies Lucy and Ann, with charges to them to get her 
introduced into the convent of Maisendre, with which 
the Scottish Catholic nobility were all connected : so 
off they set to Edinburgh in the earl's huge lumbering 
carriage, and did not reach that city until dark of an 
autumn day, when they alighted at the earl's house in 
the Canongate. 

Mary had not well set foot on the pavement, when 
one touched her arm and said ** Mary, I want to speak 
with you." 

Mary thought she knew the voice, and turned aside 
with the woman without hesitation. It was her un- 
fiadling friend, Christy, who never lost sight of her ex- 
cept one of the mgVv\s s.Vve ^^a detained by the gipsies. 
On the very day th^xMarj \eS\. Vaxi^^^^^^S^^s^ 
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Christy vanished from Mrs. Clark's cottage. Who- 
ever reads this will suppose that then she had gone 
home to her own dwelling at Thickside, but, alas ! 
Thickside was no more her dwelling — ^the Beatsons 
had been extirpated, and their ancient feudal territory 
parted among the Scotts, and John of Thickside aim 
his sons had shared in the fate of their brethren. So 
Christy had made up her mind to stick by her adopted 
daughter. She was sure she was a lady of quality, 
but who she was, or what she was, remained a mys- 
tery. The good woman, however, had plenty of to- 
kens to prove her protegee's origin, if ever she should 
be claimed ; in particular, the gold and ruby cross, 
which was locked about her neck and hung down on 
her breast, was one that could never be disputed. She 
followed her to Traquair, and was there a day before 
her ; and ere she left home she got some intelligence 
that Mary was destined for a foreign convent, while 
Mary was at Traquair, Christy was refused admiti- 
tance to her, and never saw her ; but when she set 
off for Edinburgh, she set off also, and was there be- 
fore her, and contrived to get the first word of her 
on her alighting from the carriage, and with the bus- 
tle and confusion of taking out the ladies and the lug- 
gage, Mary's retreat was never noted. 

"My dearest Mary," said Christy, "leave these 
great people at once and retire again with me. Your 
doom is fixed if you refuse this, and you are to be sent 
to France and confined within the walls of a nunnery 
for life." 

" But do you not think, mother, that a life devoted 
to religion is the best life that a woman can lead ?" 
said Mary. 

" No, no, Mary, that was not the end of wo- 
man's creation. She was made for the nourishing 
of the immortal mind and bringing up beings for 
eternity, and therefore it is mean and selfish in Tier to 
care only for herself. For my part/ 1 would rather 
f^ you take the evil and good thiti^ o1 ^^ ^a'^jik^ 
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come, to be a wife and a mother, than have you im- 
mured in a convent, even though that secured you of 
heaven at last." 

With arguments of this tendency, expressed in more 
homely but more forcible language, she persuaded 
Mary to elope with her, and abandon her noble friends 
and her luggage for ever. So the two went to the 
house of a Mistress Jardine, in a place called Alisqp 
Square. JShc was cousin german to Christy, and had 
often spent a few weeks with her at Thickside, and 
with that lady they took up their lodgings and lived 
in style, for Christy had plenty of the good red gold 
with her, and they lived at least as well as the ladies 
of Traquair did in their grand house in the Canongate. 
Christy also brought her darling several appropriate 
dresses, so that at this time Mary was really an angel 
in loveliness. 

Great was the stir among the earl's people when it 

was discovered that Mary was missing. It was the 

most unaccountable thing ever known ! that a young 

lady should vanish stepping out of a coach, who had 

not an acquaintance, male or female, in Edinburgh, 

and leave all her baggage to whomsoever pleased to 

take possession of it. None could give any account 

of her, save that one page said he saw her step aside 

on the plain stones, speaking to an elderly woman, 

but that being called on at the time he saw no more. 

The very worst construction was thus put on poor 

Mary's elopenfient, for sooth to say the Traquair 

young ladies hated her, finding they never could catch 

a glance from a gentleman when Mary was present, 

and they now asserted that their chaplain had told the 

truth, that she had remained a night with the gipsy 

chief of her own free choice, and had now gone off 

with a lady of the town, of whom she could know 

nothing, on the very first hint; and they charitably 

concluded that she was an undone creature, and that 

her personal beauty V\ad beeiv ^vven her for her ruin. 

In the meanwhWe, \\\e TuXox oi ^^i^a^x^^s»!L^<^^s;s\M^ 
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firom his visit to Nitbt^dale, and when he found that his 
darling Mary was smuggled away from him in rather 
an equivocal manner, his rage was quite boundless. 
He accused his mother fiercely to her face, and told 
her he would follow that inimitable girl to the limits 
of the earth, and defied the machinations of man or 
woman to deter him from the attainment of her. So 
mounting his horse he galloped straight to Edinburgh, 
determined, if she had gone on shipboard, to follow 
her straight to France and prevent her taking the veil ; 
but on reaching his father's bouse in Edinburgh, and 
finding that Mary was a-missing, his chagrin sur- 
passed all bounds, and to their evil insinuations, re- 
garding; her, he not only turned a deaf ear, but cursed 
them all for a parcel of affected fools and idiots, ever 
to suppose that guilt or deceit could lurk beneath a face 
and form like those of Mary Melville. In short, Lord 
John, or the Tutor as he was commonly called, was 
in such a rage and in such chagrin, that the family 
were distressed, and even frightened about him. 
And when he was just at the worst, bqhold there ar- 
rived his half-cousin, George Maxwell, in search of 
the same lost beauty, and came straight to the earl's 
house, his nearest kinsman, in Edinburgh. 

The Tutor was happy at meeting him, being so 
much interested in the same discovery. They were 
very like each other, exactly of the same age, and 
though only half-cousins, there was a family resenw 
blance between them that was most singular; and 
when dressed in the same way, (and it is well known 
that the dresses of gentlemen, as well a? ladies, were 
very formal in those days,) no one oould distinguish 
the one from the other. 

They agreed between themselves to search for 
Mar^ Melville till they found her, if she was alive 
And in Scotland, and that no ill blood might be between 
them, to leave the appeal entirely to herself when 
foi»d. It was not easv to find any one in Edinburgh 
tbm» There was no mlf-doieeii of WMta m\K ^^ 
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Tertisements going every day. There was nothing to 
rely on but bodily exertion and ocular proof. There 
was only one street in Edinburgh then; the High 
Street and the Canongate, which is a continuation of 
the former, stretching from the Castle to the Palace. 
That street our two youug lovers traversed every day, 
but always traversed it in vain. They attended at the 
private meetings of the Catholics, but they found her 
not. They went to every public place — to every 
popular meeting, whether sacred or civil, but Mary 
they could not discover. 

As they were walking up the Lawn-Market towards 
the Castle one day, a lady, a perfect angel in beauty, 
dressed in green silk, with a green turban and feathers, 
beckoned to them across half the street. They re- 
turned the salute, and walked on for a long time in 
Srfcct silence, " Who in the world is that?'* said 
ax well. 

" I think she is one of the Ladies Gordon,** said 
Lord John. " I don't know any other ladies of rank, 
and she is very like them in her stately manner and 
superb dress. ' She is, however, a beautiful young, 
creature." 

They walked on in silence again until coming up 
to the Castle-Hill. ** My Lord John," said Maxwell, 
" it strikes me that that lady who smiled and beckoned, 
to us was no other than Mary Melville, the young 
lady for whom we are so anxiously searching." 

" Impossible !" exclaimed Lord John. " She is, in 
my opinion, Lady Mary Gordon." But then stopping, 
and making himselfsomo inches higher, he exclaimed, 
"Good heavens, is it possible that that exquisite splen« 
did being could be Mary Melville !" 

" There is something, mv lord, that schoolfellows 
never forget," said Maxwell, " and there was a smile 
and some dimples yonder which I am sure could be 
nobody's but Mary^s 1" 

** Let us follow then," said the Tutor, ** and tnee 
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at all events. If that really was Mary, what a 
jewel !" 

The two kinsmen then wheeled round and pursued 
down the High Street, but did not overtake the two 
ladies, as they had turned off to the right for the Horse 
Wynde, that led to their lodgings. Shortly after that 
Maxwell fell sick, either from disappointed love or of 
vexation at the insinuations constantly poured into his 
ears against his adored Mary. However, sick he 
grew and took to bed, "and his physician said it was 
agitation of mind that caused his illness. 

The Tutor was now left to prowl about by himself, 
which he did every day, always keeping a sharp look- 
out for the lady dressed in green silk; and one day 
when he was taking a look at the Palace of Holyrood, 
the splendid home of his royal relatives, whom should 
he meet face to face in the gallery but the identical 
lady in green silk, his admired Mary Melville, leaning 
on the arm of old Christy of Thickside. 

" Miss Melville !" exclaimed he. ** Blessed be all 
the powers above that I have at last found you out!" 
. " And pray, wherefore, sir ?" said Mary. 

" Because, with your dear permission, we shall never 
part again," said he. 

"It will be very long before you attain that, sir?* 
said Mary, rather saucily. " I know my distance bet- 
ter, and have got some feeling lectures about that be- 
fore now." 

And with that she moved off along the gallery, 
making the plumes in her turban nod in a rather digh 
dainful manner. *' Mary ! my dear Mary !" cried 
Christy, *♦ Pray whaten a bee has gotten into your 
head the day 1 Are ye gane daft, lassie ?" But Mary 
capered on, and down the stair she went. Christy 
ran back to Lord Johii, taking him all the while, be it 
noted, for George Maxwell, and making a real coud^ 
fry courtesy, said, " Dear, dear, sir ! Ye see Mary has 
tft'en some o' her tantrums the day. They're queer 
ereatur^ tbae yomg woinen\ iXU \nf(icMa£»i^ V;^ 
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comprehend them. For I can tell you ae thing, that 
she likes you better than baith her meat an' her drink. 
Ay, than either her right hand or her right ee, or than 
a' the men o' Scotland put thegither.' An' tak ye an 
auld fool's word for't, ye're as sure o' her as ye'ro 
sure o' your denner the day. In an honourable way,- 
that's to say." 

" Thank you, thank you, for the dear information !" 
said the Tutor ; at the same time holding out a hand- 
ful of silver, and gold pieces to her. 

" Na, na ! Na, na ! I want nane o' your siller an* 
gowd, sir !" cried Christy, holding her closed fist above 
her head. •* Mary has mair gowd than baith her an' I 
can coi nt or ever will be able to count a' our days, I 
believe. Na, na ! Keep your siller to plenish your 
house when you get Mary, for I assure ye that will be 
to do, and in some style, too ! Only this I can assure 
ye o', if you want to hae Mary in an honourable wajf"^ 
ye're sure o' her." >' 

Lord John stood like a statue, saying within hitn- 
self, " The daughter of a nobleman ! More gold than 
she will ever be able to count ! Of a Catholic noble- 
man, who died for the cause ; and such a jewel for 
beauty ! In love with me, too ! I'll have her in spite 
of all the kinsmen and kinswomen on earth. Til have 
Mary Melville ! Yes, TU have her to myself, let them 
all say what they will." 

Christy hurried after her darling and adopted daugh- 
ter, and overtaking her in the area, she said, " Dear, 
dear, Mary! What gart ye take the strunts at the 
young laira the day ? Ye ken how weel he likes ycL 
an' I ken gayen weel how somebody likes him. I 
canna understand thae dortie fits. Vm sure when I 
was young, I never took ony o' thae dortie fits at the 
man I liket, ei^cept ainoa by the by." 

'^Stop, stop, aear mother Christy! What are tq 
speaking about V^ said Mary. ** Yon young gentio* 
man was qo other than the Lord John Stewart of Tra 
fuair, or the Tutor o{ Csi\Msr»V:>ii% «a V^ Vii<:allje^ Ho 
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is a youth of a haughty and imperious temper, and of 
a higfi though amiable family ;. but, in short, a young 
nobleman whom I would no more think of marrying 
than the Prince of Wales, to be a discredit to his high 
and proud ancestry. He made love to me before, but 
I like him very ill." 

*' Dear Mary ! If yon be nae George Maxwell, the 
laird of Langley, I never saw him." 

"I tell you he's no more the laird of Langley than 
you are, but the Lord John Stewart, the Tutor of Ca- 
berston." 

" Then what hae I done, Mary ! What hae I done ! 
I told him that I was sure he had your heart, an' that 
if he axed you in an honourable way he should hae 
you. I e'en gae him my w^ord o' honour on it." 

" Then you have done very wrong, mother Christy, 
and that which may lead to much ill. He is only 
George Maxwell's half-cousin, and I know there is a 
singular family likeness between them. But could you 
not distinguish the impetuous and haughty looks of- the 
one from the modest and respectful looks of the 
other ? Ah ! there is something in the features of early 
schoolfellows which never can be forgotten, and whicif 
even a half or a whole century could not efface from 
the mind. Had he been George Maxwell, of Lnng- 
ley> my mischievous and teasing youthful playmate, I 
do assure you my behaviour would have been far 
otherwise. But I understand he is living in the same 
house with his cousins, and a great favourite there, 
so that I have but a small chance of any further no- 
tice from him. But it shall be long before I make any 
efforts to obtain it" 

" Ah, ye hae a prood speerit, Mary ! An' its proper 
an' fitting that ye should too : for I ken mair about ye 
than ye ken yoursel, if some reports be true. But ye 
sal never hear them frae me, unless I can reach the 
foundation o' them." 

" Hush, hush !" said Mary. " See there is the Lord 
John Stewart following ua ; and a& 1 ^tc\ ^ra\^ 'c^ 
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solved to resist his proffers, whatever they may be, I 
beg that we may elude him some way or otber that I 
may not be harassed by his courtship. 

"Ye" re a queer lassie, Mary; for I wad think the 
offer of a young nobleman for a husband was no that 
bad." 

They, however, went into a nobleman's house on 
the right hand side of the Potter-Row, and as soon as 
the Tutor saw them fairly housed, he ran home and 
hasting up to Maxwell, who was sitting in his room 
with a napkin about his head, and some cordials or 
medicines beside him, told him that he had met with 
Mary Melville, and though he had not eot her verbal 
consent to marry him, he had gotten tnat of the old 
dame who had the charge of her. That she was 
really the most lovely creature that ever trode the face 
of the earth. And as Lord John seems to have been 
a forthright honest fellow, he told him at once where 
she lived. 

George Maxwell arose and dressed himself, ill as he 
was, and went straight to the nobleman's house, and 
desired to speak to -Miss Melville. No such person 
was known there. Maxwell retired modestly as one 
who had been hoaxed, and just at the door he met the 
Tutor, who gave him a look of high offence as if he 
thought he had been taking advantage of him. 

'* She is not here, my lord," said Maxwell. 

"Not here !" said he. " I know better ;" and rapping 
loudly, a footman came to the door, when Lord John 
asked for Miss Mary Melville. 

" I know of no such lady, sir," said the footman. 
" But as you asked the same question not five minutes 
ago, pray may I request your address." 

" Lord John Stewart, of Traquair," said he. 

Now it so happened that the Earl of Traquair had 
been the lord of the mansion's great friend and patroa. 
I think his name was Anstruther, a baronet and one 
of the Judges of the Court of Session ; so when he 
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the lobby, welcomed hiniy and compelled him to come 
in and be introduced to his family, loading him with 
every sort of attention and kindness, and then enquired 
jocularly who the Miss Melville was whom he was 
asking so anxiously after. 

The Tutor answered, that she was a young lady 
who had been recommended to the care of his father 
and mother, but that she had eloped from them, and 
they were most anxious to recover her, as she was an 
heiress and the daughter of a nobleman who had suf- 
fered for his adherence to the cause of King Charles. 

"Melville, Melville!" said the Judge. "There 
must be some mistake, for no nobleman of that name 
in Britain has suffered either in person or forfeiture 
for such adherence. Are you sure she is not Lady 
Mary Montgomery ? She would, indeed, be worth 
looking after." 

" No ; we Lave known her always only by the name 
of Miss Melville." 

" Then it is sonie deception, Lord John ; some cheat 
depend on it, and the less you trouble yourself about 
her the better. Come, look round you ; what think 
you of my daughters here ?" 

Lord John did look round the room, for how could 
he avoid it He perceived there was one of the 
young ladies very pretty. She chanced to be a young 
•widow with a fortune, but he thought no more of it at 
that time. The Judge then said jocularly, ** But my 
dear Lord John, what templed you to suppose that 
this lost sheep, this stray runaway beauty of your?, 
could be an inmate here ?" 

" For the best of all reasons," said the Tutor. " For 
I traced her into your door — saw her admitted and 
welcomed." 

" That is the most singular circumstance I ever 
heard," said the Judge. But seeing his three daugh- 
ters begin to titter and blush, and look very sly to one 
another, he asked an explanation. They would tiQl 
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aive it, but laughed louder, blushed deeper* and bowed 
down their faces to their knees. 

" I don't understand this at all/* said the Judge. 
"My Lord John can you explain it to me? There 
must be something under this. I beg, my dear girls, 
that you will explaia what you mean. Was Miss 
Melville really here yesterday ?" 

•* Why, sir, it is rather an awkward circumstance, 
and i pity the noble young gentleman with all my 
heart," said the handsome widow. "But the truth 
is tliat there was a lady here yesterday, a young lady 
clad in green — a very fine girl, but accompanied by 
an old plain country-looking dame. They were 
ushered in here, and the young lady begged pardon 
and said, that she was watched and haunted by a gen- 
tleman whom she disliked exceedingly, and whom she 
wished by all means to elude, and that she was obliged 
to take shelter in our house to mislead him,. She 
stood at that window and watched until he went out 
of sight, and then took her leave. She was quite a 
lady — a very fine girl indeed ! But from the appear- 
ance of her patroness, I would not say that she is any 
better than she should be." 

Lord John's face grew red, then pale, and then red 
again, ye* he could not help giving a sly smile to the 
lovely ana wicked widow. He rose to go away, but 
the Baronet and judge compelled him to stay to a fa- 
mily dinner, declaring at the same time that he had 
been more obliged to his father than any man on 
earth. 

When the footman admitted Lord John, he took 
him for the same gentleman who had called a few 
minutes before, for everybody mistook the one cousin 
for the other, their dress and looks being precisely the 
same, so he shut the door, and Maxwell was left by 
himself to saunter about in the street and do as he 
liked. In less than five minutes who should appear 
but the lovely Mary Mdv\\\e ^ud old Christy of 
Thickside. Maxweu latv to xScv^m, ^xA xsaN^t ^^^ ^ 
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lover better received. When he took Mary's hand 
and kissed it, the tears streamed down her cheeks, 
and the three all returned straight back to Mrs. Jar- 
dine's again, to Mary's lodging. Every^ thing was 
soon understood between them. Their hearts had 
both understood it before, and it appeared at once that 
they were inseparable. 

** Now, dear, dear Mary, just tell me this," said 
Christy. " Will ye ever presoom to say or pretend 
that that's no the gentleman we met in Holyrood- 
house the tither day, wha I promised 3rou to — ^in an 
honourable way; that's to say t" 

** No more than I am you or you me, Christy. Do 
you think old schoolfellows can ever forget one another? 
rlever ! If you knew how oft I had been between 
these now broad shoulders, and how oft pinched and 
tickled by those mischievous hands, you would not 
suppose I could mistake his face again." 

" Aih, wow, sirs ! But there's mony wonderfu' 
things i' this warld ! An' mony wonderfu' changes !" 
exclaimed Christy. "But love biziness gangs on the 
same an' the same for ever ! Aye love an' aye love ! 
an' aye generation an' generation ! fra the worry day 
that our auld father Aedie fell to this day ; an' some 
think that was the werry thing that brak him too." 

" Whisht, whisht !" said Maxwell, " and inquire at 
Mrs. Jardine if she has any room for me, for my cou- 
sin John Stewart is so violently in love with Mary, and 
such a violent young man altogether, that I would ra- 
ther live beside you or near you than in the Earl's 
family. It would be so delightful to see you every 
day." 

Mrs. Jardine could not spare him a parlour and 
bed-room, but she got him both right opposite, from 
which, though he could not properly speak, he could 
make signs every hour of the day ; so that the two 
lovers generally spent the greater part of the day to- 
gether, walkecl together, took theur meals together ; 
but on Sunday, going to a pmat^ cIa.^V \Qsg^\ScL^^ , 
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who should they meot in front of the altar but Lord 
John Stewart. Mary was dressed in pure white that 
day, with a white gauze veil, and no man could con- 
ceive an angel, far less a virgin, more lovely. When 
Lord Jonn saw them enter, arm in arm, his counte- 
nance flamed with rage. He was in love with Mary, 
fervently, deeply in love; and after the agreement he 
had made witli his kinsman, he conceived himself un- 
dermined and insulted ; and as Maxwell had' left his 
futher*s house in the Canongate privately, he weened 
that Maxwell himself was conscious of the advantage 
he had taken. So, on leaving rmss, he came sternly 
up and asked his cousin^s ad(jyr«^l, which was given 
without reserve, and that' same evening, Sunday 
though it was, Lord John sent him a challenge by the 
hand of Lord Adam Gordon. Maxwell would wil- 
lingly have entered into an explanation; but Lord 
Adam, who was likewise the Tutor's cousin, had no 
such instructions, so jie refused all kind of capitulation, 
and the challenge was of course accepted, the place 
appointed, and every thing settled for the next morn- 
ing at sun-rising. 

But now a particular difficulty occurred to Max- 
well. Where was he to find a second t He had not 
one gentleman acquaintance in Eninburgh, save Lord 
John Stewart himself. There was, he knew, a sort 
of writer body who had done a good deal of business 
faithfully for the late Mr. Maxwell, his father, and 
also for himself in his minority, whose name' was 
Johny Fairbaim ; so, considering him a friend, he ran 
to him and told him his circumstances, begging of 
him to be his second, and tellinj^ him at tnelsame 
time that he was the only son of his old friend Mr. 
Maxwell, of Langley. 

The writer was sitting in his little snug parlour at 
the top of three stairs in St Jame's Court, reading his 
Bible, that day being (as may be remem1»ered) the 
nabbath. But wheu he heard the young man*s nanoe 
and request, mfttAa<dL oi ^^"De^rvck^ ^^\x«ia^ ba ai^ 
leared to rcgardl \\\m ^ravW^^v^x ^xw^<:^\i&fisss^ 
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' •^ Ay, ay, man," said he, ''so thotf d the son o' my 
first an' best friend, George Maxwell? An* thou's 
gawn to thraw away thy life in a sinfu' combat, likely 
about some wench; without thinking what is to bch 
<5ome of thee mother and of the family name. O, 
man! thou*s a great fule ! An* then to think that 
Jphny Fairbairn wad bear thee out in sickan madness! 
That's the maist ridicidous o' the hale ! But there's 
•*ae thing I can do for thee, which is mainly requisite. 
1*11 draw out thee testment It shall only cost thee 
teii puns." 

George Maxwell stood thoughtful for a few minutes, 
and then said^ " By the by, that should have been 
donel But there is no time now. I must go and look 
after la second. The thing is settled.'* 
' . *'.Now'Stop, my dear callant, and think for a wee," 
said Johrry, •** an' I'll convince ye that ye're ane o' the 
greatest Uiles In the warld. The morn's morning ye 
'itjiTniii either, murder a kinsman, or he may murder 
'you. ' if ye murder him, ye will leeve a miserable life 
o-' remorse, an' be passed into heU-fire at last, like a 

* l)Ouking o' foul blankets into a tub. An* gin he mur- 

• <l0r thee, .which .is the maist likely o- the twa, how do 
you think thou'lt set up thee face to thee Maker, or 
what wilt thee say for theesel? Couldst thou really 

•hke the assurance to say, *Now thou seest. Sire, that 
I's corned sooner to theft than I intendit. But it hap- 
pened that a friend of mine an' I fell.out about a wench, 
an* then ye see it grew anafllair o honour, an' I hae 
thrown away my hfe there's tiae doubt o't. But thou. 

-:maun just excuse me, for ye ken a gentleman*s naeth.- 

. ing at a' without his honour.' What think'st though 
the Judk^'s- answer wad be to thee? I think I can tell 

/ thee. It. wad be, * Tak that chap d-wa' wi^ his honour, 
...>ft*^ plunge him wi' his heeb upmost into fhe hottest 

; Jrittle.Q* boiling, brii^stone tkou ca^nst find; an* let faim 
setter there uTl he feam to kcin the tvloe o* bis tini 
honour**" 
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Maxwell could not stand this satire. He found he 
had come to the wrong man, so he turned his back 
and fled ; but the satiric limb of the law followed, call- 
inff out, '<Na, na, stop. Fs no done wi' thee yet. 
Thou hast forgot the testment an' the ten puns. Ah; 
fule, fule, fule !'* added he, as Maxwell's feet blattered 
down the lowest stair. 

Maxwell was now hard put to it, for there was not 
one individual in or near Eduiburgh of whom he had 
the least knowledge, but with the oee honour in his 
head, and half-crazed with that and some inward 
gnawings, he ran up toward the castle, to try if any 
one officer there would stand his second. But in 

foing up the castle hill a curious chance befel him. 
[e perceived a fine-lookins young gentleman sitting 
apparently much interested in the view toward the 
north, so he loined him and asked him the names of 
such and such places, and at once perceived from his 
dialect that he was from his own country. ** I per- 
ceive, sir, that you are a gentleman. In that no one 
can be mistaken," said Maxwell, the duel alone occu- 
pying his mind. The stranger stared in his face, and 
thought him mad. ** I am unknown, here, sir, and I - 
think, from your tongue, that you are from my own 
country. Pray will you be so Kind as stand my second 
in a duel to-morrow morning ?" 

"With all my heart," said the other, "for I know 
that none but a gentleman would either give or ac- 
cept of a challenge* Therefore I am your man de- 
pend on it. Name the place and hour." 

** The place," said Maxwell, ** is Nicholson's small 
park — the furthest away one. The time is at the sun- 
rising. I am George Maxwell of Langley, and my 
opponent is the Lord John Stewart of Traquair." 

^ And I am likewise George Maxwell," said the 
stranger ; " a countryman and relation of your own. 
I am a younger son of the family of Springkell, and 
s student at the college here." 

'* Then God bless you fox a. xtfAAa-V^^-tXsi^ fe\\ft^% 
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We are indeed near relations, and botfr named after 
the same noble progenitor.** 

*^ Why I do not expect that God will bles3 me 
much the more for this undertaliLing. Birt a Borderer 
likes always to see a trick of his old trade. Nothing 
to him like a bont at crown-cracking. Pfay wilt I 
get a cuff at the second ] Who is he ?" 

" I believe he is one of thei yoUng Goidons of 
Huntly, likewise a cousin of my own ^ so it unfortu- 
nately happens that we are all relations together tvha 
are engaged in this quarrel." 

" Nay, he is no relation to me that I know of. Til' 
fight him. It is said that those highlanders are good 
at the broad-sword, or claymore as they call it. But 
if Lord Adam Gordon will fight me with the Border 
long cut-and-thrust, I will bet a* hundred pounds to 
his twelve pennies on thfe issue. I wish you would 

f:ive up your quarrel- with- Lord John Stewatt to me; 
f I don't s6ttte him, never trust & Maxwell again." 

" This is the devil of a fellow, thati ever met with."' 
thought the other Maxwell to himself, turning round 
and indulging in a burst of laughter. *• No, no," my 
brave namesake, that will never do. I have* accepted 
Lord Johnls challenge, and PIl fight him whatever 
may be the consequence. It is JFor all that is dear to 
me in life, to which he has no more right nor claim 
than you have;" 

" Ho! hem! I understand if! Well, I'll fight him 
for you-, and lay no claim to the girl neither. Is it a 
bargain?'' 

" Na, no r speak not of that, but meet, me = very 
early at my lodgings to*morxow morning." 

** Never fear ! I'lT be with you, and I'll see you get 
justice too, by G — d !" 

The opponents met next' morning in a small inclo- 
surci somewhere about where Rank^ilor Street now is. 
And it having been agreed on that they were to fight 
with long two-edged sworda, as wa&i then thecustoniv 
before the word was given to begin, 70\«\%'\S»5;w^^ 
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of Sprioskell said to the other secoiul, '^ What suppoft 6 
we should also take a turn in the meantime. Lord 
Adam?'* 

'< We have no quarreU sir," said the other. 

"No, true, we have no quarrel; but when friends 
are fighting, I hate to stand and look on. Please 
then, my lord, to draw ?* 

Lord Adam complied. The word was given, and 
the two pairs began at the same time. The Maxwells 
soon found with whom they had to do. In the cour^ 
of from ten to fifteen seconds. Lord Adam disarmed 
his opponent without shedding a drop of his blood. 
The other was a very hard battle indeed, and it ap- 
peared to both the seconds that Maxwell had rather the, 
nest of it. At length they were both wounded — Max- 
well seriously. Ttien was the time that the other 
Maxwell ought to have interposed and made peace, 
and for the neglect of that he was sore blamed after- 
wards. But he was stupified by his sudden defeat, 
and could do nothing but stand staring at Adam Gor- 
don with a sword in either hand. At length Lord 
John wounded Maxwell for the third time, closed with 
him and downed him, and had just his hand raised to 
run him through the heart, when Gordon seized his 
arm, and wrenched his sword from his hand, address- 
ing him in terms so severe that I do not choose to 
repeat them. He then led him from the field, but as 
he was forced away, he turned and said, with great 
bitterness, *^ I must go, since it is your will ; but Til 
have the lady still, in spite of his heart's blood. ^ 

As they were going off the field, Gordon turned 

round and struck his opponent's sword into the earth 

till it sunk to the hilt saying, " There is your grand 

sword. Maxwell ; I hope the next time you use it you 

will use it better, and in a more legitimate ' cause." 

Maxwell never got over that sudden defeat Some 

.&|ai4 it broke his neart and killed him, as he deemed 

,hm arm unequ^Uj^ I think he died abroad, but am 

^pt certain* 
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Maxwell conducted his friend home, and Dr. Ben* 
tiet dressed his wounds, expressing considerable doubts 
)f his recovery. Mary attended him without the 
least restraint or affectation, wept over him» and blamed 
bim sore for risking his life for her, addins one day, 
" Did you ever think that any body could take me from 
you V^ 

It is impossible to conceive, far more to describe, 
how dear she became to Maxwell. He felt that she 
was the dearest part of his being, both soul and body, 
and that he never could exist without her. In the 
mean time, Ix>rd John Stewart having found her out, 
>fiered her marriage in perfect sincerity, and was not 
i little astonished, as well as chagrined, when he found 
;hat she absolutely refused him : and he being a youqg 
lobleman of that wild impetuous temper that he 
^ould not brook opposition to his will in any thing, 
:old her plainly on going away that he would have 
ler, either by foul or fair means, that she might de« 
pend on. 

This frightened her and her lover both, for they 
knew that Lord John would try to be as good as his 
word, and the two were married forthwith by a 
worthy old priest, who had been reduced by the 
change of times from the highest to the lowest grade 
of his profession ; and even before George Maxwell 
was very fit for the journey, the two set out for Lang- 
ley Dale on horseback: old Christ v absolutely refusing 
to ride, took her foot for it, and was home before 
them. 

Lord John took the best and most rational amends 
for bis disappointment that any man could do, for the 
very next week he was married to the handsome 
young widow, Lady Weir, the daught^ pf his father's 
friend, Sir Philip Anstrnther, the iudge. 

When G^rge Maxwell and his lovely bride reached 
home, they were coldly received by Lady Langley, 
and inforiDed, to their utter consternation, that : they 
were not wdith a farthing in the woM^^ox ^^\.^^\&% \ 
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to the part that her late husband had acted with the 
royalist lords, the estate was sequestrated, as well atf 
the furniture, even to the dishes and spoons, and every 
thing to be sold by public auction, the forfeiture 
having passed the Great* Seal. The estate was ex- 
posed to sale in the Royal Exchange at Edinburgh. 
No man oflercd money for it. Then came the roup 
of the iiouschold furniture and cattle, at which a great 
concourse of people attended, when, behold, an old 
country-looking wife bought up every thing. At first 
she had to buy up some articles rather dear, neverthe- 
less she would not let one of them go aw^ay ; but soon 
a whisper ran that she was an agent for Lady I^ang^ 
ley, and then, so high was the respect entertained for 
the old family, that no one would bid a farthing over 
old Christy's head. She got every thing at her own 
price. Slie actually TOt richly carved chairs at two- 
pence a-piece, and splendid tables for sixpence each. 
The auctioneer was astonished, but all his eloquence 
signified nothing. He got many to laugh at him, but 
not one to bid him money save old Christy. He at 
length was driven to the alternative of just asking, 
" See, old lady, what will you give for this V* and then 
strike it ofl' to her whatever she oflTered. He at one 
time said, " Toadies and gentlemen, this is very re- 
markable. Certainly this old lady has bewitched yoa 
and tongue-tied you every one, else you have no re- 
gard for your own interests. Here is a state-bed 
mounted in full, containing every thing requisite for a 
king lying down in. I am sure this bed, as it stands, 
cost upwards of a hundred pounds. We shall begin 
it as low as thirty pounds. Who bids thirty pounds 
for it 1 Will nobody offer thirty pounds for this splen- 
did piece of furniture, with mattresses, feather-beds, 
sheets, and coverlets ? Only thirty pounds," 

" I'll gie you thirty pennies for it, man ; an* that's a 
fair offer frae ae friend till another.*' 

" Old wilc\\, \V\^\. 70W ^T^\ l^vah that you had been 
a himdred mWea Yv^nce \o-Aa.^ N?* I 

'* Dear, what Y?adLW^Q.o\tC^c? ^Q\a^^\s5^"^ss8a^ \ 
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** But remember, old madam, that every thing is to 
be ready ra<Miey here to-day." 

** Hout, na ! ye'll surely gie me sax months' credit. 
It*8 the gate o' this coontry. We never pay aught in 
less than sax months." 

'' It must be on better security than you are likely 
to bring then." 

** Oo, I'll gie you the government creditors for my 
security, as you an' them hae been sae muckle obliged 
to me the day, ye canna refuse that ye ken." 

" Well, ladies and gentlemen, my instructions are 
to sell every thing within and without the house. 
£very thing on the premises for what it will brin^, so 
I am compelled to proceed. There is only one naif*- 
crown bidden for this elegant bed i Does none bid 
more ? Two and sixpence, once 1 Two and sixpence, 
twice ! Going, going ! Gone ! Devil take the old 
witch I This is deptorable ! What shall I do ?' 

The same thing went on the whole day. The 
crowd got so much amused with the dilemma iu which 
the auctioneer was placed, that there was a roar of 
laaghter constantly going through it, and I believe if 
it had been for nothing more than the fun of the thing, 
no one would have bid a penny. No one did, how- 
ever, Christy got every thing at her own estimate. 
She got a paur of capital bay mares for nine shillings 
and sixpence, and one cow for sevepence-halfpenny. 
The whole sum came to a mere trifle, which Christy 
paid down in good yellow gold, placing the family ex« 
actly as they were before the forfeiture, and yet she 
still went and lodged with widow Clark as usual, and 
would by no means stay in the mansion-house, mo- 
destly judging that she was not fit company for them 
and their guests. 

Before the assemblage parted that night, the auc- 
tioneer announced that the estate of Langley Dale was 
to be sold at the cross at Dumfries on the 7th of April, 
in seven lots, which he specified, and every one of 
which was to be knocked dowu to ih^Ya^^XSA^^^ 
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for ready money only. Well, the 7th of April came, 
but as ready money was as scarce in Scotland then 
as at present, there were not very many purchasers 
attended. In the meantime the story had spread over 
the whole country about old Christy, and it was re- 
ported and believed that all the MaxwelPs had com- 
ulned to preserve the estate in the family, and had 
employed this old woman as the most unfeasible agent 
they could fix on, and every one rejoiced at the stra- 
tagem, and at the part old Christy had acted. There 
were three of the Maxwells had agreed to buy up the 
mansion-house and the farm arouiid it for their young 
relation, but farther they had not resolved to credit 
him in the ticklish state he stood with the new go* 
vernment. 

The auctioneer was placed upon a raised platform , 
with the clerk beside him. The mansioii-nopse of I 
Langley was first exposed, with the garden, offices, I 
and farm adjoining, at the moderate upset price of I 
£ 10,000 Scots. Sprinffkell was just going to- offer 
the upset price for the behoof of the present proprietor, 
when, behold, old Christy stepped forward and offered 
500 merks ! 

If any body had but seen the astonishment of thfi 
clerk and auctioneer when they saw their old friend 
appear before them again ; their jaws actually fell 
down, and they looked like men bewitched or as if 
struck with a palsy. They perceived how the sale 
would go, and how they would be regarded by their 
employers, and their spirits sunk within them ; so after 
a great deal of palaver the lot was knocked down to 
Christy for 500 merks, a sum rather short of £27— 
at this very time it is let at £243. 

George Maxwell being there among his noble and 
most respectable relations, would not let one of them 
open their mouths to bid for him as soon as old Christy 
appeared, so the sale went on much as before. There 
were plenty iViere ^YvoVoks^ oViCtristy, and tte\ 
whisper soon ^et\X twkA^Jo»X^% ^^»^ ^s^gs^^^ 
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the Maxwells. again> and not one person would bid a 
farthing against her. She bought up the whole at 
her own price, and the last farm^ that of Auchenvoo, 
which a friend of my own now possesses, she obtained 
at not the twentieth part of what is now paid for it in 
annual rent 

There was some demur about the payment. Among 
the treasure which Christy got with Mary when a 
baby^ there were a great number of foreign gold coins 
x)f which she did not know the sterling value, but on 
which she had set nominal value of her own, som^e*- 
thing proportioned to the size. These the agents for 
the sale refund to take, and tried on that account to 
reverse the whole bargain. But the Maxwell's backed 
old. Christy and appealed to the sheriff, Sir Roger 
Kirkpatrick, who knew as little about the value of 
the coins as any of them did. But he loved the old 
Maxwells, and took a most excellent way of settUng 
the dispute. He made them take so much of the 
sterling coin of the realm and weigh the foreign* coin 
against .it, and pronounced the one as of the same 
Value witji the other. As this came very nearly to 
one-third more than Christy had set upon her foreign 
specie, the estate turned out to be very cheap at last. 

These transactions were all a mystery to the Max- 
wejls. Christy had never mentioned Mary's treasure 
to any living save to Lord John Stewart by mistake, 
and he haying lost her and married a rich widow in« 
stead, thought no more of it ; and they really imagined, 
like the rest of the country, that she was the secret 
agent of the clan. She would not live with them, 
but still with Mrs. Clark ; but there was no endear- 
ment that they did not load. her with, for there were 
they established in their ancient property freer of bur* 
dens than it had ever been since it came into the pos- 
session of the family, and all bestowed on them by a 
poor old widow, by what means they could not com- 
prehend. 

Lady Mary Montgomery had beeu eai^fi^L Q^«t 
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every cross in the south of Scotland and north of Eng* 
land once a-year, for a number of years, and £100 
offered for her discovery, that being the only means* 
then in use of advertising ; and it so happened th^t 
Lord John Faa, the king of the gipsies, was the man 
who discovered her to her friends and actually gained 
the reward, — a eenerous and kind action seldom 
misses it. ** He had been guilty of some fact, but I 
canna just be telling e*enow what that fact was/' as 
Mrs. Macknight used to say ; but certain it is he was 
lying in Ary prison at the time when he heard the pro- 
clamation through his grated loophole, and when the 
description was read of the golden cross set with ra- 
bies, which was locked round her neck, he was cer- 
tain he could find a clue for her discovery. 

He accordingly, the next day, sent for Sir James 
Montgomery, and disclosed to him all that he knew I 
about the young lady. How that she had once fallen 1 
into his hands by mere chance. That she had even / 
been delivered to him with her hands bound behind [ 
her back, but that he was so much impressed by her | 
beauty, her tears, and above all, by the bloody cross 
of gold upon her breast, that he instantly released her 
and conducted her in safety to the castle of Traquair, 
where he delivered her to the ladies of that mansion. 
^ Now this must have bedh a Sir James Montgomieiy 
of Ayrshire, and not as I supposed. Sir James of 
Stanhope ; for I know that Faa was lying in the prison 
of Ayr, and that he sent for Sir James Montgomery, 
who attended him on the very day that he sent, and 
listened to the gipsy lord's narrative with wonder and 
astonishment. He instantly bailed him from prison, I 
armed and mounted him, and took him in his train as 
a witness who could not be deceived. There was, 
however, no deception attempted. When they ar- 
rived at Traquair House the Earl and the Countess 
were from home, having gone abroad ; but Lord 
Linton, Lord 3oVvt\, \vv^ >}o\»\% wife, and another, 
young, lady wexelVveie,^Tv&i^^cww^'^\i\^ssa^ 
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^1 the usual kindnei^s and hospitality for which the 
femily had been long remarkable ; and the Tutor, who 
knew most about the young lady, told Sir James at 
once that the young lady who had been recommended 
to their family under the name of Mary Melville, had 
eloped from them, and was now maiTted to a young 
kinsman of their own, Mr. Maxwell, of a place called 
Langley. That he had since heard that their lands 
had been forfeited, and that they had been rouped out 
at the door, and he knew no further about them. He 
said not a word about his own love or the duel he had 
fought for her, his wife being present ; but he told Sir 
James further, that she was supposed to be the daugh- 
ter of a nobleman who had suffered in some way for 
his adherence to King Chjuries, but who he was could 
never be discovered. That he thought he had heard 
his mother once speak of a cross set with jewels, but 
for his part he had never seen it, and knew not posi- 
tively whether it was of her or some other lady that 
the countess had then been speaking. Perhaps it was 
hers, for there was something said about an M. M. 
being on it. 

Sir James clapped his hands for joy. ** It is she! 
it is she indeed !" cried he. '* My own dear and long- 
lost ward ! Her husband is fortunate ! She is worth 
fifty thousand a -year to him, exclusive of long and 
heavy arrears, which are due to her, but all are well 
secured." 

He rode straighf to Langley Dale next day, and 
found his long-lost kinswoman a lovely, beloved, and 
happy wife, though rather, as they, themselves sup- 
posed, in poor circumstances, as they were indebted 
for all that they possessed to a poor old woman, who 
had acted the part of a mother to Mary from her 
earliest recollection. 

When Sir James alighted at Langley gate with his 
train of three armed followers, there was no little stir 
within the house, visitors of such apparent rank beliv^ 
rarely seen there. He told his uarcve ^tA ^'^iv^'aXxora^ 
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and said he wanted a private word of the young lady 
of the mansion. He was shown into a room, and 
Mary instantly came to him with a pale face, won- 
dering what a ^reat baronet could want with her. 
After the usual compliments and salutations had 
passed, Sir James said, while Mary stood actually 
panting for breath, *' My dear young lady, I hope I 
come with good tidings to you !" 

'* Thank you, Sir James, thank you, though I can- 
not conceive what those tidings mav be." 

"Pray, will you allow me one look of the medal 
suspended from that gold chain around yourneckP' 

Mary pulled it out and presented it, on which Sir 
James kneeled and kissed certainly the most beautiful 
crucifix that ever was framed by the hands of men. 
And then saluting the lady, he said, " You do not know, 
madam, who you are or what your rank is, but I know. 
Come, then, and let me introduce you to your hus- 
band, although rather a novel way of introduction." 

Then leading her in by the hand to the parlour 
where Maxwell and his mother stood awaiting them, 
he said to the former, " I give you joy, sir, of this 
your lovely young wife. Such joy as I never had the 

Eower of conferring before, and never shall again ; 
ut I give it you with all my heart, and hope by your 
behaviour you will continue to deserve it. You are 
the most lucky man, Mr. Maxwell, that ever Scotland 
bred. This young and most lovely wife of yours, sir, 
I may now introduce to you as the Honourable Lady 
Mary Montgomery, sole heiress of three lordships, 
all of which you will inherit through her, though not 
the titles, excepting perhaps the Irish one. But these 
are of small avail. With this lady's hand you have 
secured to yourself £50,000 a-year, besides upwards 
of £500,000 of cash in hand, all run up in arrears of 
rent since she was lost, but all firmly secured in bonds 
at full interest. So I think you must confess you are 
the most forlunale xtv^ii vVv-aX. ^n^x ^was born.'* I 

George answeted mo4a^^^ >JKa\.\fcV^^Nsa ^»s&ui^ | 
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Mary in such estimation, that no earthly advantage 
could enhance her value to him, but that he^ certainly 
would be grateful to Providence as long as he lived 
for such an extraordinary windfall of fortune. But 
Mrs. Maxwell, who had been pinched for money all > 
her life, hearing of £500,000 of tocher and £60,000 
a-year, seemed to lose all power of calculation. She 
held up her hands — her frame grew rigid. Her face 
grew first deadly white, then of a mulberry hue, and 
down she fell in a swoon. This somewhat marred 
the joy of the happy group, but after the old lady was 
laid in bed she gradually recovered. She, however, 
lay raving about " thousands and hunders o' thousand 
puns" for nearly three weeks. 

When matters were a little settled, old Christy was 
sent for, that every thing might be fairly authenticated. 
Christy, for the first time, divulged the whole truth 
concerning the young lady ; of the death of the priest, 
and the capture of the child with all her gold and 
jewels about her person. But that the documents re- 
lating to her birth had by some chance fallen into 
other hands, she wist not how. She knew that one 
noble family, of whom she had great dread and great 
suspicions, was in search of the babe, but that she, 
dreading it was in order to make away with her and 
possess themselves of her treasure, thought it best to 
abscond with the dear infant, and claim her as her 
daughter, in order to preserve every thing to her that 
was her own, which she had done to the value of a 
plack. She then stated how she had bought up the 
estate and every thing pertahaingto it with the lady's 
own treasure, and that she had a good deal still of 
which she neither knew the value nor the use, but 
which should be produced, to the last mitd. 

She then went to her little concealed treasure, and 
brought a great number of gold ducats and doubloons, 
with many other foreign coins of which I have forgot 
the names. She likewise produced all the little i^^ 
cious trinkets tKat bad bek)ng|Qi V> ^^scf % \S!»K^Det^ 
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Lady Montgomery, even to her wedding ring, which 
affected Mary exceedingly. It is easy to conceive 
that old Christy and Mrs. Clark were placed in snug 
and conr)fortablo situations, for the rest of their lives. 

When all these things were fairly settled, and 
Mary's capture proved to a day and an hour, Sir 
James said, " But, Lady Mary, I have a henchman of 
my own to introduce to you, merely to see if you 
know and acknowledge him, for if you do, it is a fact 
that you are indebted to him for all your riches and 
honours, and he deserves his reward." 

He then went and brought in John Faa, lord of 
Little Egypt and of all the Egyptian tribe in Britain. 

Mary at once courtesied to him, and said, " Ah, 
my Lord John Faa here too ! As noble and generous 
a person as ever breathed, and well deserving to be 
chief of a more respectable clan. But yon was an 
awful morning, Faa. However, you behaved as a 
gentleman to me, and I shall never forget it." 

" Do you know, you blackguard gipsy," said Sir 
James, " that this lady, whom you protected and re- 
leased, is no other than the Honourable Lady Mary 
Montgomery, the sole heiress to three earldoms?" 

" Lord, what a prize I hae looten slip away frae 
me !" exclaimed Faa, holding up his hands, with a 
countenance of exultation. " But od ye see. Sir James, 
her beauty an' her tears, an' aboon a' the bloody 
cross on her breast, struck me wi' the same venera- 
tion as if she had been the Virgin Mary (which she 
was by the by). But od ye see I coudna hae injured 
a hair of the lovely creaiure's head to hae been made 
king o' the island. Na ! Nor for nae earthly feeling 
or advantage." 

J Sir James then paid him down his hundred guineas, 
*fTind said, ** Now, had it been a hundred thousand I 
could have piaid it from that lady's wealth to-mor- 



row." 



" A hunder poutida\ ^.VvwtA^x ^qvhA&^'' eicclaimlsd 
the gipsy thief, "tVvete ^m w^v^t ^ \ss»5^^ \!msw8\ 
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in a gipsy's pouch sin' the warld stood up, or else it 
was nae as honestly come by. Mony thanks t'ye a/ 
leddies an' gentlemen ;" and Fajsi began to bow hinv- 
self out of the room, when Mary said, " Farewell, 
Lord John, and as you once freed me, when in dread- 
ful jeopardy, if you are ever in one, which is not un- 
likely to happen from what I saw of your subjects, be 
sure to apply to me, and if either my interest or credit 
can relievQ you,, they shall notTife s^nting." That 
time did arrives, in the course of tn^ee years, but / 
^hereby hangs a tale, which I hope I shall live to re- 
late. 

Before the gipsy chief was dismissed, Sir James 
had noted that old Christy was standing up in a cor- 
ner, sobbing and drowned in tears. ** What is the 
matter, my worthy old dameT" said he. 

^' O, sir,'* said she, " I never ken'd really wha my 
dear, dear bairn was qwhill now. The very first 
night that she came to my arms, she said that her 
name was Maly Gumly, a name of which I could 
make nothing. And when I was obliged to abscond 
with her for fear of being burnt to ashes, which we 
wad hae been had we staid at hame another day, an' 
when I cam' here to leeve wi' her, as my ain bairn, 
she told Widow Clark that her name was Maly 
Gumly, and that she had ridden in a coach with her 
father, and that men took off their caps to him. I 
think I hae acted the part o' a mother to her, an' if 
I should never see her face again, which I fear will 
now be but ower seldom, I shall say that o' her, that 
a kinder-heartit, mair affectionate, an' dutifu' creature 
was never formed o' flesh an' blood." 

Mary ran up, clasped old Christy to her bosom, 
and kissed the tears from her cheeks. ^.^•^"•"^tIBI * 
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